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TO W. C, MACEEADY, ESa 



Mt deas Macbxadt, 

As you retain the same interest in the education 

and improvement of your oountiymen which you so actively 

promoted by the finest and most inteDectnal dramatic efforts 

of modem times, I dedicate to you this little volume, which 

contains the substance of a course of lectures delivered to the 

Mechanics' Institute of this district. They are now presented 

in the more ambitious form of "Chapters^'* but I have not 

"^ changed the style of their composition, and have only dimi- 

^ nished such portions of their local colouring as made them 

V^ peculiarly applicable to my own friends. It is with the hope 

^ of their being useful to other institutions of the same kind, 

^ ^ and generally to persona who have not time for larger and 

deeper histories, that I have published them in this cheap and 

commodious form. I know you will forgive the faults of the 

work, from friendship to the author; and I trust others will 

be equally benevolent for the sake of the cause to which it is 

devoted. 
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Believe me, my 


dear Macready, 
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Ever yours truly. 
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Jah£s Whih. 
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Dhnrdh, Ule of Wight, 
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October 16, 18»i. 
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TaOM, 66 B.C. TO AJ)^ 1066. 

I AM gelng^ tp(y present^ ss sliortly^ and na plainly as I eai^ a 
geoeralTieiroftlieliMoiyof th&Iandtliatweii^ and! 
tliM ]K>Bti))jeet oooidbe cliosen more likely to be either en- 
t^itau^iig or ihfltntetive; For, stirdiy' aJI men mnst be cnrions 
to^knoir as mneh as posstble^ about their predecessors,— how 
i^ acted; how they fi^, and in what respect they resembled 
9P ^ered fiK>m oursdiyesF I suspect we shall find, if we 
kkfedre carefblly into the past, that matters went on then 
pretty nearly as Utey do now; The ontward fbrms are perhaps 
^hffiigec^ as i^ manners and modes of thmking hare altered; 
bat, yon may depend upon it, the root i» the same in ns all. 
Men dieated, robbed lied, lored, foi^ht, contended, and 
quairell^ on the same subjects, and kit the same objects as 
Bow^ LetnsMopettiatthedisooyeryof their eril and of their 
ftooc^ may iifcdnee m to aToid the one, and to imitate the 
d(^er» 

It will bea pleassbg task to ns to watdi the conrse of events, 
and trace the growth of this great people, from the time when 
(Kir island of Great Britain was looked npon, by the Greeks and 
lAmanSi as we now look upon Ovhyhee or the Marqaesas,-— 
to fdllow oar progress from those periods of darkness and bar- 
bunsm, tan we see this land liie queen of arts and aims, — ^the 
arbiter of nations in aU quarters of th&world*^the fbremost in 
oMiitationi as itx poweri«— tiie enlightenerno lesathan the oon^ 
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qnieror of Indian—the mother of missions, to spread the peaceful 
light of Christianitj among the heathen, no less than the 
owner of fleets and armies to execute justice, and sustain her 
empire over land and sea. *' I will make the name of English- 
man," said Oliver Cromwell, "more honoured than. was ever 
that of Boman !" and at this hour the statement of that great 
ruler has ceased to be a boast. " Erom Greenland's icy moun- 
tains" to the hot shores of the Indus, the name of Englishman 
is a passport to the respect and honour of all who hear it. It 
is an inheritance — this honour— which we have reoeived from 
our fathers, and which it must be our duty and our privilegiK 
to transmit, undiminished, to our children. 

Let us now turn our telescopes back, and through the mifta 
and darkness of about two thousand years w^ shall see this 
island, very indistinctly to be sure, but still we shall see some- 
thing of it, as for the first time it looms into human keu. 
When Julius Cssar, the Eoman-Hi greater, conqpercHr than 
Napoleon Bonaparte — had taken possession, after ten year^ of 
hard fighting, of the whole of Graul, or, as it is now called, 
Prance, including, however, Holland and Belgium, he was, like 
ail other heroes of the sword and spear, veiy anxious to have 
a fight with somebody else. He had beaten the Grauls and 
had taken their towns and fields, and one day he must have 
been greatly delighted to hear, that a few miles across the sea 
was an immense island, with glory to be gained and people to 
be killed in it. Accordingly the trumpets Fere sounded, 
swords sharpened, and the word given, and C«sar and twelve 
thousand of his soldiers got on board their vessels, and landed 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Sandwich* The natives 
were no little surprised to see such a number of strangers ; 
and not being so polite as the present inhabitants .of Ke^ti 
mst^ of sending porters to cany their luggage*, and the 
waiter to ask them what they would have for dinner, — not to 
mention the bill next morning; — they set on the Bomans with 
all their might, and killed and drowned as many of them as 
they could. A set of poor naked savages they were, with no 
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fbett^ weapons tihao. dubs and stones, or axes and swords of 
^popper and tin,<>— and therefore thej had no chance against 
^Ce^ and his well-anned men ; and that conqueror carried off 
(> great dealof fiane^— -t))at being the only thing worth carrying 
fiS in the whole of the land. His booty, we can safely say, 
ioould not haye been very much, for they had neithfir houses, 
nor furniture, nor property of any available kind. So, after 
two or three invasions, and a great number of battles, Qesar 
Rubied his head about it no more, and the ishmd sank back 
into its original oblivion for nearly a hundred years. This was 
fifty-five years before the birth of Christ, and therefore about 
1900 years ago. 

The Emperor Claudius was the next who arrived on a voyage 
of discovery on these inhospitable shores ; and though there 
was no fleet at Spithead, no Electric Telegraph conveying in- 
tiBllige^ice of his approach, no Militia^ nor old Pensioners, nor 
British Grenadiers, nor railway carriages to hurry every 
available defender to the coast, — and he had the finest generals 
of Borne, and fifty thousand men of the unccmquerable legions, 
he made very small progress in his conquest, and got very 
nearly as many blows as he gave. But at last the invaders 
were triumphant; Eoman stations were established all over 
the country ; towns began to arise which still retain their ex- 
istence, and the scholars and soldiers of the Capitol talked of 
Britaiu as we now talk of the farther parts of Canada, or the 
territory round Hudson's Bay. This small island of ours, the 
Isle of Wight, was subdued by Yespasiax^ the father of the Titus 
who besieged and took Jerusalem ; and during the whole time 
of the Boman possession, it was used as a beacon, or watch- 
tower, and all the cliffs and downs were regularly patrolled and 
guarded by the legionaries, to give notice of an enemy^s ap-* 
proach, as now by the Preventive men for a far different 
purpose. Many traces of Eoman occupation are still to be 
seen in our neighbourhood. Wise men, indeed, tell us that the 
dark hair and brilliant eyes of the natives of this district, are 
derived from a Boman ancestry; so it is possible that the 
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tresies ofNesii najstill be wen o& tlw ilioiildsivof Maijor 
Jme^ wad the expfesBian of CoiinBa't eye^ be tiaoeafaie m-ker 
granddangbter of the fiftieth deeoe&t« Ten yttn ag(v three 
jan werGficraB(dinft.fieIdi&Boiichiur^ in diggbi; ti&e fomidaf- 
tkmof ahoiue. Ckmuaeiieaithenjars theywere^of then^fuil 
cmenzy shiqpe; that is^ nanow-nedced i^ a bulge in the 
middle, and eontMiieil fngments ef bmit bonev aod a ^w 
ashes. Now, the vaj: we know them to hate been Benian 
bones is thii» that bo nation except ilie Bomans who ever oo- 
eapied thisisland had the oastom of bnraisg their dead. So 
there they were, ih» bodies of ceEtain sddiers wbo had: died is 
the intrenchment at Luooombe, still called "Eooms^* (iu]tos» 
indeed^ they had s station in tiie yetj £eLd where they were 
foiind) ; their comiadea had earned them at evening beyesid: 
the oampy and laid them on a fnnerai pile of wood, dressed up 
in the sha^ of an altar ;' a torch was iqfyplied to the wood by 
tiie nearest relation or desest friend, with his head tamed 
away, and after the fire had done its duly, the bonea and adhes 
had been oasefolly gathered np^ placed in* these earthenware 
reocptades, and ref?«rently baned in 1^ eartL There was 
grief in those days- as wdl as in enrs. The dyin|^ Eomaa 
thought of his wife and children on tiie banks of the Anio or 
Glitumnns, as the poor Englishman thinks of hie on- the Ttent 
or Ayon, when he is dying in the Fanjanb^ or at Bangoon. 
" One touoh of nature makes the whole world kin." Let tis 
only be thankM that the Christon's deathbed is dieered by 
higher hopesi and that sweeter eonsolations are poured into- 
his desolated home. 

The Bxxman connexion with Great Btitain ceased in ^9, or, 
for better remembering the date, say 450^ not that dates np 
to this peziod of onr history are very important or, indeed 
Teiy well aseertamed. Incidents are rety oonfosed, and tiie 
causes of great efents still more obscure. All tiiat we know 
\rith oevtainly ia, that when the barbarians, under Alaiic the 
Qoth, were piressing^ hard upon the power of Rome, she 
suddenly withdrew all her forces from the distant colonies, 
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load Ie£t them to themselves. Nor was it only the soldiers of 
ker own she thus removed, but carried off, at the same time, 
finch levies of the native Britons, that the land was left 
literally undefended, unless by the sea, which guarded it from 
the continent, and the great wall which had been raised 
against the inhabitants of the northern part of the island. 
The Scotch of those distant times finally drove the wretched 
Britons to call to their assistance a foreign })Ower, which, 
fdlowing the usual course of events, very soon succeeded in 
Wallowing up them both. In quarrels of nations, this calling 
in of assistance is exactly like applying to a lawyer in the 
common affairs of life. The matter in dispute i' soon taken 
out of the hands of both the contending parties, ind finds its 
way into the treasury of the assisting king, or the pocket of 
the learned gentleman. In both cases, in additic u to the loss 
of the property in dispute, there is the charming c \ntemplation 
of the bill of costs. The practising attorneys i^ the case of 
the injured Britons were Messrs. Hengist and Horsa» two 
pirates from the Baltic, who very soon took the case in hand. 
They had been cruising in their galleys off the British coast 
for some time, and were delighted when they were invited 
to land. Hengist and Horsa, or the two Saxon chiefs known 
by those names, which were probably derived from the white 
horse they bore upon their flags, very soon dispersed the 
Scots and Picts, and rewarded themselves by taking possession 
of the country they had delivered. Other mari^ders, from the 
Baltic and the shores of the North Sea, soon followed, and in 
the space of a hundred years the Britons were driven almost 
as far to the westward as they have ever since remained. 
That brave, but disunited and fiery people were gradually, but 
regidarly, pressed out of the plains of England, till we find 
\nem occupying the long line of western coast firom Comwall^- 
northward to Argyle, in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
greater portion of this district is still called by names derived 
from the people who possessed it ; and as the ancient Britons 
were composed of two tribes, the Cymri and the Gaels, we* 

B 
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nave little difficulty in tracixig their exact localitj by the very 
designations of the places to which they retiied. Thus, Gael, 
or native of Gallia^ is evidently the same Tvith inhabitant 6f 
Wallia, Goailla^ or Wales. Cornwall, or horn of Wales; 
Camberland, or land of the Cymri; Galloway, and even 
Argyle, all point to the same origm ; and as we find almost the 
whole of that line still the seat of a population of manners 
and dispositions, and even of language different from the rest 
of the kingdom, we can have no hesitation in giving credit to 
the Saxon accounts; and only wender at the pertinacity of 
isolation that keeps the Welsh and Highlanders a distinct 
people throughout so many years; that makes them disclaim 
Shakspeare as their countryman, and look on the noble poetiy 
of Milton as a foreign tongue. 

It is useless, even if it were possible, to point out the 
steps by which the colonization of this island by the Saxons 
was accomplished. Pure Saxons they oould not profess to be ; 
and even the name of England, by which the land of their 
adoption is known, is derived from the small tribe of the 
Angles who inhabited a portion of the present Holstein. 
Nothing, in fact, in dur early history is so difficult to account 
lor, as the number of people who came from the regions 
bordering on the Baltic Sea. How were they supported 
in their own country? What tempted them to leave it? 
England itself was not the rich and fertile land it has since 
become; and yet, year after year, from territories which 
esD, scarcely maintain their present scanty population, poured 
lorih thousands of warriors, armed with sword and buckler, 
who stept out of their ships and took possession of the 
8oil,^building their houses and settling quietly with their 
fionilies, as if ^ey had no intention of removing. And 
after a short tune, we find them so satisfied with their posi- 
tion, that they xooted with immense indignation on any horde 
«f thek ancient countrymen who repeated the exact achieve- 
ment they ^emselves had performed. Possession for a very 
limited period turned them all iato Englishmen; and their 
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ooomos, and xmdes, and other near relations who followed 
thexD> weite looked upon as interlopers and invaders. 80, wars 
tMscasionally arose ; ambitions chiefs established goyenunenis 
for themsdves; whole districts were assigned to separate 
tribes ; and after the nsnal conrse of fighting, palayeringt, 
marrying, cheating, and tyrannizing, we find, on looking at 
England in the year 650, that is, two hundred years after the 
disappearance of the Somans, that it is divided into a Hept- 
arciiy, or seven kingdoms ; that it has akeady certain laws 
and cnstoms, the germs of what we still possess : and that, 
as the sorest presage of its progress in civilization and r^ne- 
meist, it has been converted to the Christian faith. The 
light, to be sure, of Christianity, which was kindled, some say 
by St. Paol himself, but certainly in the first centniy of onr 
era, among the Bomanized Britons, had never died out. In 
many districts it still survived among the ancient people; 
hut though the faith had never, therefore, been extinguished 
in this land, still its new possessors were heathens, and the 
^miparstition of the North had been transplanted to our shores. 
A gloomy and tremendous superstition it was, where gods, 
cutting np to their ears in blood, were supposed to be ap- 
^peased by the shrieks of human victims who were sacrificed 
to their honour. The happiness of this life they found in a 
perpetual succession of fights ; and the joys of heaven were 
•depicted to them as consisting of the confused cries, and gar- 
ments rolled in blood, of a furious battle in the morning; and 
when the sun set, they were told that their wounds were 
instantaneously healed, and they sat in a great banquet-hall, 
4rinki]^ immeasurable draughts of mead, or beer, out of tke 
skulls of their enemies. This detestable faith had its origin 
in the gloomy forests and rugged mountains of their original 
seats in the North, but had gradually got softened by the 
richer soil and milder climate of their new possession. When 
life becomes ennobled by higher pleasures^ and aade gentle 
by greater accomplishments; when it is elevated by the 
tenoxe of ptoj^&Ay^ and enriched by the seoui^ of ia»^ 
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its sacrifice at the dictates of a blind and cruel snperstitiQUk 
becomes impossible. The family aifections also grow stronger 
when the first necessities of natnre are no longer to be strug-. 
gled for, as among the beasts of the forests ; and we shall,, 
accordingly, not go far wrong in considering that one of th^ 
first steps to humanity and refinement is the possession of a 
boiintiful soil — ^not so teeming with fertility as to produce the, 
opposite effect of enervating the inhabitant, but so justly 
remunerative as to starve him if he is idle ; but in the sweat 
of his brow to give him plenty of bread. When England had 
aj;,tained this stage in its onward progress ; when life was now, 
secure, and property defined, the crowning incident in the 
career of all nations took place, and heathenism was scut, 
back to the woods from which it sprang. A monk, who. was 
afterwards considered a saint, of the name of Augustine^ 
converted the powerful King of Kent in 599. The still more 
powerful King Edwin of Northumberland was converted, bj, 
another monk, Paulinus. The arguments, to be sure, used 
for the conversion of this potentate were not such as could 
be relied on. One of the priests was persuaded that the 
gods he had served were not worthy of his reverence any 
more, as they had not seen fit to advance him to the station 
he deserved; but his conversion was further strengthened 
by the aid of an apparition, and perhaps by the beautiful 
apologue of one of the native chiefs. "You remember. Ok 
King ! " he said, " what sometimes happens on winter days,, 
when you are seated at table with your captains and men- 
at-arms. Within there is a blazing fire, and your hall is 
warm, while without there is tempest, and rain, and snow. A 
little bird flies in and crosses the hall, entering by one doo£» 
going out by the other. The moment of its passage is full of 
pleasantness : it feeb no more the rain-drops and the storm. 
But that moment is quickly gone, the bird has vanished m 
the twinkling of an eye, and passes from winter into winter 
again. Such seems to me to be the life of man upon the 
earth, and his existence for a moment here» compared to tho 



atigth. of time before his appearance and after he is gone. 
Ilat time is dark and mysterious to us. The impossibility of 
blowing it afflicts onr hearts. If this new teaching can give 
tts any certainty on the subject, it deserves that we should 
receive it." 

In all times of the world's history, there has been but one 
religion that satisfies this — ^the earliest and deepest longing 
of the human heart — ^the religion which brings life and im- 
Aiortality to light. This rugged old Saxon has only put into 
clearer and more beautiful words, the thought that tormented 
tbe wits and sages of Greece and Bome. What wits and 
sages did not know, and never could have discovered, the 
Christian child, with the Bible in his hand, can understand 
and feel ; and for this and many other advantages we have to 
thank our Saxon ancestors. 

The whole kingdom was now Christian; the different dis- 
Mcts it was composed of gradually melted into one. By 
marriage, by succession, or by conquest, the seven petty prin- 
cipalities of the Heptarchy were amalgamated, and when 
Alfred — ^the greatest name, perhaps; in English history— occu- 
pied the throne after his triumph over the Danes, it was the 
throne, if not of a great and united empire, yet of a cognate 
and allied people, extending ^m the Land's End to the Frith 
of Forth, the lowlands of Scotland being as much a part of 
the Anglo-Saxon territory as the counties of Surrey or Oxford. 
Alfred succeeded to the crown in the year 871 ; for we have 
again skipt over two hundred years, the Komans having re- 
tired in 450, the Saxons having become Christians in 650, and 
Aow having fiurly acclimated themsrives and become native and 
true Englishmen, by a possession and descent of 400 years. 

Besides that Alfred deserves always to be commemorated 
m every historic sketch of those ancient days, on account of 
the excellence of his character and the strange and romantic 
nature of some of his adventures, — ^he is an excellent land- 
mark in the midst of that dark and confused period, to guide 
lis to some knowledge of what was the actual state of society 
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sk the time. We look into the annals of the little sovefeigsb* 
ties of the land, we find factions and parties at work in Wes- 
sex or Northmuberlaad, — ^petty princes caballing and making 
war, entering into treaties and groping in the dark, in hopes 
of laying hold of a better polity, and less precarious jurisdic- 
tion. But it is only when the curtain rises and Alfred is 
discoyered on the stage with his sceptre and crown, that we 
arc award of the existence of settled principles of law, and 
recognize manners and customs, which, without the sanction 
of written authority, exercised a paramount influence on th& 
thoughts and conduct of the people. At this early period we 
find something like trial by jury established, the land divided 
mto parishes and townships, and hundreds and tythings, all ot 
which we still retain ; — ^a kind of bail, or mutual insurance of 
each other's honesty, and a rigorous administration of simple* 
and easily comprehended laws by judges, appointed by the 
king. And, perhaps, we may safely say that what we have 
gained in the superior, wisdom and learning of the judges does- 
not do more than compensate for the intricacy and confusion 
of existing legal procedure, — an intricacy and confusion, a 
wrapping up of the body of justice in the shroud and cere- 
ments of technicality and special pleading, by which more 
practical injury ia inflicted on the subject, than by tyrannies, 
whicli, in other lands and periods, have justified rebellion. The 
next reformation required in England is, the simplification of 
the law. It is going on, but is far from maturity. Any one 
who has seen a legal conveyance — the yard-and-half of sheep- 
skin, covered with curious letters, that constitutes a title to 
the smallest piece of ground, wiU think, with regret, of the 
simple form by which an Anglo-Saxon disposed of his prop^ty. 
"I, J(^ the son of Godwin, give you, Gurth, the son of 
Leofric, all my land in this township of Warwick, from the 
dcy above to the ceutre of the earth, and Marjory my wife 
doth witness this;" or, "I, Walter, give to Osric of York, my 
farms of Ossington and Weir, in as full possession as they 
lidonged to me;" or, as in the case of a disputed assignment 



iasbead of wwtiBg aU the property on a sei of kamBd gently 
mm in iriga, for the poxpose of finding out whidi of thfl 
fiygaffifcs shoiljl pay the co6ts,-*-« few meinbers of a kind of 
yggj were dented to the person who made the aiBftignmffBtj 
and she, iat in this case it was a woman* repeated h^ word of 
flKmth. what she wished to be the disposal of the proper^ i 
and this was good evidence without either a brief to a bar- 
xisier, or a lee to the other practitioner in the law. Sneh 
waa the state of uSaks iu^ and iot a long tiaoe after> the reign 
4f Alfred the Ghreat and Wise. 

We will also take this opportunity of looking at the ex- 
ternal a}^[»earaiice of this realm of England. Wheneyer we 
travel now, we seem to be in a garden, or to be rapidly 
whirled along through a succession of model farms, or gentle- 
men's private domains. Beautifol rivers wind through fertile 
Talleys> and hills raise up their undulating sides, covered with 
yellow com, or green with rich pasture. If woods are visible 
in the landscape, they are so placed as only to shelter the 
fields near them, and not to shadow them from the sun. Vil- 
lages send up their peaceful smoke into the evening sky, and 
isom the church tower ccxoies pealing the softened sound of 
beUa. There is a feeling of calm and security spread over the 
whole land, and it seems, indeed, like the favoured spot de- 
picted by the poets, where wars and battles, and the hostile 
tramp of armed invaders, are unknown. But a thousand years 
1^ the scene was very different. Though large tracts of 
oountiy were already cleared, still the general character of the 
land was savage and unreclaimed. A line of forests and 
marshes stretched from end to end of the kingdom; there 
were no roads, except the four great lines of communication 
left by the Komans ; witb difficuliy and danger a traveller 
found his way from burgh to burgh; wolves and other wild 
animals howled round him in the night ; and it was only when 
he made good his journey to the neighbourhood of some 
flourishing town, or rich monastery, that any signs of civiliza- 
tion presented themselyes. More than a ludf of the surface 
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of England was \mmliabitable. Lakes spread over exptm^ 
of nndrained land that now feed millions of people.' -Blig^' 
eleyations that now command a view of fruitful and^id^ensivio 
j^tams were then desolate islands rising in a sea t^tinkind 
water. Cambridgeshire, Ely, and the half of Lincoln we^' 
dotted here and there with patches of firm ground, -ImttlHS 
principal part of them consisted of marshes or ponds. -Boats * 
of a cmioTis shape are now found embedded in the low landft 
of almost all onr connties," which performed voyages <xt 
perhaps were wrecked in storms, where now no standing 
water is to be seen. Eivers, that now keep within their 
banks, and act as the natural drainage of a whole district;' . 
overflowed the surrounding soil, and forced the inhabitants 
into the hills. Li the cleared spaces of the origins^i forest 
rose villages with no communication with each other; ihH^ 
advantages of combination were nbt known ; or migration 
from their original position was impossible ; and this inca^ 
pacity of removing from place to place brings us to the most 
curious institution of which we find any*notice in the Anglo- 
Saxon times. Hii^torians have mentioned that slavery, in all 
its naked deformity, existed to a great extent in this land ; 
and it is impossible to deny that proofs of it are to be foftnd 
in the Saxon laws, and at much later periods of our history. 
But that this institution did not last l(5ng is quite certain s 
and it has probably been confused with the milder form of it 
which is knovm as Praedial servitude. Now, the difference 
between these two is very great. The slave could be sold at 
the caprice of his master, torn from'any family ties he had 
established, and, in fact, was looked i\pon as a grazier looks 
upon his ox or his sheep — a matter of ^bargain and sale. Not 
so with the Saxon thrall. He could ^hot be sold separately 
from the land where he laboured, and on which his hut was 
built ; he could not be torn from his family, but, in fact, fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the estate on which he lived; for, as 
the thrall could not be sold without the estate, so the estate 
could not be sold without the thrall. And the hardship of 



WM iBore appmrent than re&l, wul did noi; differ umck 
fnaa the state of afioiis'within our own reooUectioii, when the 
labonrer on a property found little. difference when the pro- 
perty ehanged hands, but laboured on for the squire as he had 
t&r Sir John, or foi^anner Smith as he had for Fanner 
Brown. At that time his sphese of employment was limited 
to his parish, and in the Anglo-'Saxon period his residenoe was 
liitDited to the property on wbidi he worked. It is to this 
cause we must attribute the enormous number of hamlets 
whidi we are told existed at this time. They tell us there 
were more parishes then than now> and as many towns. The 
population, at the highest computation, was a million and a 
half, and the most crowded, of their cities, we know, had fewer 
inhabitants than many anAhomhle^ village. Long after Alfred's 
tiiaae we read of only.'JEbrfy'twoc^ftersons as resident in Dover, 
forty-six in St. Albaai's; nine in . Bedford, and ten in Bristol ; 
and even if we accept these vs heads of families, and repre- 
sentiog five or six free individuals in each, we find a very 
scanty population. after: all. Everything was called a town 
that had a mud wall or wet ditch drawn round it for defence. 
A solitary farm, if so protected, was therefore called a town ; 
a'<x>llection of five or six cottages constituted a town of some 
importance; and where it ach^ed the establishment of a 
maiket, or any other mark of seif-govemment, such as the in* 
corporation of the tradir^ comoHmity, it rose into the dignity 
of a borough, and stood up for its- privileges against encroach- 
ing neighbours, or even ambitious kings. We see, then, what 
a d^erent land this was from what it is; and it will be 
always useful to remember from /v^hat point we sprang, for the 
reclaiming and settlement of England was very gradual. We 
shall hear, as we proceed, of Robin Hood and his men living 
unmolested in the great forests -that existed even in the time 
of yJTig John; but there was no district at the time we now 
speak of that could not fumisL maccessible retreats from the 
invader, or secure lurking-plaoes for the outlaw or malefactoE. 
A new elemeuV had ^Jttely been added to the English popuk- 
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tion, hj the torcible settlement among tbem of a great oolongr 
of Danes; a people scarcely more advanced than the onginaiL 
inyaders had been, but ^h a tmer imderstaiidiDg of tha 
strength that arises from imion. In the course of a very short, 
time they had made good their title to a considerable portioqk 
of the soil. A great part of the east coast from Essex up to 
Edinburgh acknowledged their right ; and, though for awhik:' 
they submitted to the authority of Alfred, they f dt themsdyd 5 
in a few years after his death so powerful, that they determined 
to have a king of their own race to rule over the whole of 
England. These Banes, or Northmen, or men of the north, have 
had a very strange infuence on the course of human a^airs^ 
Originally they sent out the Saxon to conquer and settle in 
this island; After a cessation of several hundred years, they 
again sent forth their swarms of pirates and invaders; ono 
swarm took to England, and we have seen how they made 
themselves at home. The other took to Erance, and were no 
less successful in making a settlement there. When the 
strangers landed here, the languid of the Saxons had so little 
changed during their English sojourn, that they understood 
the Northmen's words. They were, in fact, the same people, as 
we are with the Americans, and probably found the less diffi- 
culty on this account in making their quarters good. But 
they do not seem to have been burdened with much family 
affection for their. English cousins. They sailed up every na- 
vigable river, slew every inhabitant, and stole every horse and 
sheep they could lay their hands on. They burnt the towns* 
sacked the monasteries, having no regard for popes or cardinals; 
and not being very strong theologians, or good at a logical 
discussion, they generally proved themselves to have the best 
of the argument, by knocking out the brains of any Christian 
they encountered with a brick-bat, or burning the Monks and 
Abbots along with the convent they inhabited. But resis- 
tance was at last organised against them. Battles were fought 
with various success,' and gradually the same process took 
place on them that had taken place on their predecessors. 
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Thtj ceased to be keathens, aad became Christians ; they 
ceased to be Daiiesi» and became as English as the others. 
Their own regulations and mode of goyemment they still re- 
tained ; and as they and their descendants added fresh blood 
to the Englbh population, so their maimers and customs gave 
new features to the English law. The final settlement of the 
Northmen we cannot date eaorlier than the last part of the 
tenth century, when the utmost effort of the Saxon was na 
longer to chase them away, but to subdue them. They had 
taken root, and might be pruned or trained, but could not be 
eradicated. This struggle, therefore, lasted a century and a- 
half, with alternations of conquest and defeat, — ^from the time 
that the two last expeditions left the Danish sh<»res till a Dane 
ascended the English throne in the person of Canute the 
Great. 

We wiQ look at the rest of their adventures in a short time ; 
but, meanwhile, let us inquire what has become of the other 
detachment who betook themselves to the shores of Erance. 
Up the beautiful indentation where the Seine pours its waters 
into the sea, and where Havre now stands, the pirates' standard 
advanced. They landed, and fought, and burnt, and stole, as 
their brothers had done on this side,, till finally they fixed their 
tents in Bouen, and took possession of all the surrounding^ 
country. Eaoul, or SjoIIo, as it afterwards was pronounced, 
was the leader of this expedition, and showed as much wisdom 
in his proceedings towards the conquered people as he had 
»hown courage axd strength in the battle. He protected the 
oppressed, and soon persuaded the inhabitants of Eouen that 
it was better for them to be under a powerful and just chief, 
than to be at the> mercy of their own weak and injudicious 
king. 'A' few years brought both parties to an agreement. The 
Norseman, Eollo, professed a nominal submission to the king 
of France, — and the king resigned to him in fuU sovereignty 
all the land he had conquered, under the title of Duke. This, 
from the name of the Northmen, was called Normandy, and 
only the British Channel divided them from their countrymeiv 
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in Eiigland. But they proved of a more flexible natnre tliw 
the English tribe. They lost their rough old language in a 
very few years, and adopted the French tongue ; and so com- 
plete was the change, that when a grand-nephew of RoUo cam^ 
to visit his cousins forty years after their settlement, he could 
not understand a word that was said to him, nor was he under- 
stood by them. We shall, therefore, not be surprised that the 
very memory of their first arrival soon died out, the rugged 
rocks of Norway or Denmark were forgotten, and no friendly 
intercourse was kept up with their countrymen, either here or 
in the north. But in a hundred and fifty or sixty years, we 
find the Norman colony making war on the English one, on^ 
set having turned into firm and stout Anglo-Saxons, — ^the other 
flpeaking French, and each hating and despising the other with 
all their might. 

And now we begin to get into the daylight of history, where 
every action is seen, and individual features are distinguished. 
We have had a midnight view of the Roman period, lighted 
only by a few stars, and a scattered watch tower here and 
there ; the morning begins to break with a grey and uncertain 
light over the period of the Saxon possession ; but now the 
sun is above the hills, and we see Saxon, and Dane, and Norse-; 
man, constituting one united English people, on one side; and 
on the other, we see the glancing of the helmet and spear 
among the ranks of the Norman chivabry, in the grand old town 
of Bouen. 

It is now 813 years ago — a thousand and forty-one years 
since the birth of Christ — Canute, the Danish king of England, 
has died ; his son, Harold Harefoot, has also died ; his son^ 
Hardicanute, after a life of cruelty and vice, dies with the wine- 
cup in his hand ; and the question now is, who is to be king of 
England. Edward, the son of Ethelred, the last Saxon monarch 
was alive, but he had been educated in the court of the duke of 
Normandy, whosesisterEmmahadbeenEthelred'swife. Edward, 
the heir of England was, therefore, first cousin to William, the 
lieir of Normandy. A weak, spiritless, and very superstitious 
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jou^h was Edward, and we can imagine what power was exercised 
tfver his feeble mind by such a strong, overbearing, self-willed, 
tod politic prince as William. More Norman, in fact, than 
English, Edward felt as if he were in a foreign land when he 
monnted the English throne. The great supporters of his claims 
were the famous Saxon Earl Godwin and his sons, who had ac- 
quired abnost undisputed power in the country ; and from all 
we can make out even of the hostile reports of the opposite 
party, with some vices they had great virtues, — ^and above all, 
were thorough Englishmen, and determined to resist any foreign 
attack. Edward, the undoubted heir of the Saxon line, was, 
in spite of his foreign education, their chosen chief, and on 
summoning him to take possession of the kingdom, they added 
a proviso that he should bring a very limited number of 
Normans in his train. Some historians add that Godwin made 
another stipulation that he should marry his daughter Edith ; 
but whether by stipulation or not, it is certain tins latter 
event took place, and the interest of Godwin was now united 
to the crown by the ties of family affection. But years 
passed on, Godwin died, and Harold, his second and most able 
son, succeeded to his place as chief counsellor of the king and 
chief favourite of the people. In the full force of manhood, 
beautiful and brave, free in his manner, generous in his nature, 
and endowed with enormous wealth and power, it is no wonder 
he attracted such affection in one quarter, and awakened fears 
and uneasiness in the other. If this crown had been altogether 
elective, there is no doubt that Harold would have been 
unanimously chosen king; and as Edward had no children, and 
was of a sickly habit of body, the chances of his attaining that 
dignity were neither small nor remote. William, the young 
Duke of Normandy, came over to visit his cousin, king Ed- 
ward. During this visit a friendship was established between 
him and the great English earl. But other things entered 
into the policy of the cautious William. He persuaded the 
pusillanimous Edward to appoint him his heir, and though he 
kept this transaction secret, he relied greatly on its effect in 
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•case of tlie king's death. In a short time Harold set off fof 
Normandy, to return the visit of his friend and obtain the 
release of some of his kindred, who were retained as hostages. 
In this he succeeded ; but one day when he and William were 
together — ^whether by threats or simply by deception is not 
known — ^he got Harold persuaded to swear to give no oppo- 
sition to his succession at the death of Edward. Harold 
^stretdled out his hand as he took the oath, and William had 
cunningly placed upon the table at which they stood, a basket 
Med with the bones of saints and other holy relics, and 
Harold, who was not free from the superstition of the time, 
felt that a trick had been played upon him, and that the oath 
or promise had deeper sanctions than he had intended. As 
Harold maintained that the promise was forced from him by 
the exigencies of his situation, unarmed and powerless in the 
hands of a bold and unscrupulous politician, he would not be 
held bound by it in any court either of equity or law. But 
the church in those days was rigorous in exacting the execu- 
tion of any promise made in presence of saints' bones, and 
held him bound under threat of the thunders of her condem- 
nation, Harold returned to England, saw the castles of the 
land assigned to the keeping of Norman lords, — ^the churches, 
monasteries, and bishoprics, given to Norman priests, — ^the 
•ofi&ces of the court filled by Norman spies; and he looked 
forward with gloomy apprehension to the gradual weakness of 
the king, and the slavery and degradation of his country. A 
feeble spark of patriotism glimmered for a moment in the 
heart of the dying Edward. He called his sages round him, 
^md appointed Harold his successor. But this appointment, 
of little enougn value in itselt, was counterbalanced by other 
-considerations. There was the oath of Harold to maintain 
the cause of William, — ^there was the previous appointment of 
that prince, perhaps in a more formal manner, by the same 
king, — ^there was the existence of the direct representative of 
the lineal branch in the person of Edgar Atheling, — the fear 
of offending the powerfal and warlike Duke of Normandy, and 
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^e oveanrbefaung inflaenoe of the church of Eome. So 
£dwwd died, and the coimtiy ]&j like a voonded bird at the 
maccj of erery hand. Harold came forward, told the assan- 
liied states that the oath he had giTen was inyalid, because 
improperly obtained ; that if they chose to elect him king he 
-would behave as befitted that office, that is, he would do jus- 
tice to eveiy En^hman, high or low, and defend the country 
from ail invaders, from the Danish pirates to his holiness the 
pope. The states consulted, and in consideration of the oonr 
dition of the country, chose Harold king. Harold put on the 
crown, swore to do justly and to love mercy, mounted his 
battle-horse, drew his sword, and prepared for a tremendous 
encounter with his Norman rival and his allies. These allies 
were great and powerful. Every knight throughout the ex- 
igent of Europe that had run through his land, and was allnred 
by the booty to be obtained,— every ragged serving-man that 
wished to make a short cut to fortune,— every broken-down 
lord that wished to replenish his coffers, — and all the wild 
spirits of the time that wished to have fighting for fighting's 
sake, all went to the banners of the Norman. IVom all 
quarters — ^&om Italy and Hungary, from Spain and Germany, 
thousands found their way to the banks of the Seine. Ships 
were provided, and horses, and swords, and shields in enormous 
quantities, and aU were paid by promissory notes on the future 
conquest of Ei^;land. Any ricl^ abbot that furnished the 
required number of men-at-arms, or suits of annoxir, got a 
written promise of a still richer abbey in Huntingdon or Ely. 
Any bishop that mortgaged his see to benefit the expedition, 
had a rich old Saxon cathedral promised him when they suc- 
43eeded. And some of those members of the church militant 
actually enlisted as warriors, and fought with a good deal more 
heartiness than they prayed. It was a crusade against the 
tmbelieving En^ish, for they grudged Peter's pence to iUmiQ, 
Itad married clergymen in their parishes, and winked in a very 
«&polite loamier when they were told of any monkish mirade 
^o«t of the oasmion way. Banners with rich devices weie 
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sent to the Norman camp : among the rest come one bl/^si^* 
great ceremony by the pope himself, and in this con^ecrali^d 
banner was enclosed one of the hairs of St. Peter, which .jt 
was thought would have a momentous effect in the canqnc!»t 

of England. ' 

Nor were the preparations of Harold less spirited or extep- 
sive. The land was aliye with militarj preparations. Off .the 
coast cruised an enormous fleet of upwards of 2000 vessels of 
all sizes ; and if he had had the good fortune to he as .w«ll 
acquainted with Shakspeaxe as we are, he might have said^. , 

** Nought shall make us rae, ' 

If England to itself do rest bat true.** 

But England did not continue united. A discontented an^d 
disgraced brother of Harold, who had been banished for hU 
crimes, had succeeded in exciting the cupidity of a fresh batc)i 
of northern pirates, and at the very time when Harold's eyes 
were intently fixed on the coasts of Erance and Normandy, l^e 
heard that an ei^ormpus army of Norwegians had landed on 
the coast of York. Not a moment was to be lost. K lj[e 
allowed this fresh invasion to take root, he felt there would be 
two enemies on him at once. He made his calcidations as ifi 
time and distance, gathered his vessels together on the 
eastern shore, embarked his troops, hoisted all sail, and burst 
upoii the camp of the invading Northmen like a wolf on the 
fold. Terrible was the slaughter — great was the surprise, ' 
and the victory complete. 

But Harold was in Yorkshire, a long way from the point of 
attack, and William was ready to emoark. This was the 
month of October; Harold, fatigued and wounded, was re- 
posing fcr a few days in York. William had put to sea with 
all his fleet, and unseen, at all evjents unopposed, la,nded 50,000 
horse and 10,000 foot near where Hastings now is, on the 
coast of Sussex. The news was told to Harold. In a moment 
he was. in the saddle, his army in march, his standard in the 
air^ and i:ot the great battle was to be fought th^t sikoyid, 
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*M&t iht fate of England. Cautioufl, wise, and politic, 
' Wn^^cm's first proceeding was to throw np entrenchments for 
'Ins men, and place his ships in safety. He then sent out 
*|yroclamations to the people announcing his claims as legal 
heir, under the nomination of the late king Edward. But 
irhiie he waited to see the effect of his address, Harold and 
the English army made prodigious efforts to reach the South. 
Their loss had heen considerable in their battle with the 
Kbrwegians, the march was long and tiresome, and when, at 
last, on the erening of the 18th, the first lines of the English 
came into view of the invaders, they were struck with the 
toUwom look of the men, and the tattered condition of the 
flags. But nothing could keep Harold from coming to close 
qtiarters. Hii^ counsellors advised him to rest his troops ; he 
would not rest an hour; — ^to retire himself from the battle, and 
not risk his life ; he determined to fight in the first rank, and 
day the invaders with his own hand. The same spirit per- 
vaded ail the force. Their victory over the northern enemy 
gave them too great a confidence in their own powers. Fight 
they would, whether tired or fresh, whether many or few. 
All night long the songs of revelry and triumph resounded in 
the English camp. In the Norman there were prayers by all 
^e priests, and a solemn silence throughout the hosts. When 
morning came, William, with bare head, received the sacra 
ment in the open air ; and the first advance was made amidst 
a shout, such as often since that time, proceeding from the 
united descendants of both those armies, has shaken the 
mailed warriors of Napoleon, and scattered the light chivabry 
of Hindostan. The battle began with a shower of arrows, 
which the English returned with prodigious blows with their 
battle-axes, that shivered the scale-armour of the Normans aa 
if it were made of glass. At one time William's horse was 
lolled, and the Normans b^an to fly. He mounted another 
charger, and rallied them by riding through their ranks 
without his hehnet, and showing he was safe. Wherever the 
NoimiHi line yielded, the impetuous English broke through; 
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sad VTilliam directed a portion of his army to pretend to gfm 
way. With a great shout, forth roshed the English spearmea 
to complete the victory; but when they had pursued the 
fugitives to the appointed ambuscade, a strong reinforcement 
came to the rescue ; the Normans turned, and a gseat slaughter 
took place on both sides. At last, the pursuers were over- 
powered, and in their turn commenced a retreat. At this 
moment Harold was preparing to gallop to their assistance, 
and had gathered his immediate guards about him, when au 
arrow, shot from an unknown hand, probably parting at random 
from a Norman bow, entered his eye and pierced him to the 
brain. In a moment he was dead, and the Normans, seeing & 
confusion near the Sjoyal Standard, where they knew Harold 
was placed, pressed forward in overwhelming nunbers. Thou- 
sands flew to the attack, thousands flew to the defence, and 
aoon the body of the king was hidden under the heaps of 
fliain. The original spectators of his wound had perished, and 
both parties were ignorant of his fJEite. But a rumour went 
abroad that Harold was killed; his pennon had vanished from 
the fr(»it of the battle ; he was nowhere to be seen. The ideft 
f^ his flight was impossible, and the English began to despair. 
For what did they flght if Harold was not their king ? Night 
come on in the midst of this confusion, and though the 
struggle continued, it was faint and spiritless; and, at last, 
when darkness fell down like a faneral pall upon the field, the 
tictory was decided more by the loss of the English chief than 
the want of English courage. 

That memorable 14th of October saw the end of the Saxon 
line of our native monarchs. New men became the lords of 
the English soil, new manners were introduced, and this 
country entered on a fresh career, combining into one the 
qnalities of the two populations which now divided her soil, 
the solid worth of the Anglo-Saxon, the energy and per- 
severance of the Anglo-Norman; a career which has already 
flarried her languageii laws, and literature to the Pacific and/ 
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the Himalayas, to the wild deserts of the xiorthem drde^ and 
to the islands in the Indian Seas, and which, with God's 
Uessing, shall not cease, till English love of freedom shall 
spread over the world, and the knowledge of Chiiatiaaitj shaU- 
ooier the earth as the waters ooTer the sea. 
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CHAPTER n. 

William I., 1066. — William II., 1087. — Henrt I., 1100. — 
Stephen, 1135. — Henrt II., 1154. — Bichabd I., 1180. — John, 
1199— Henby III., 1216. 

OuBkst historical inquiiy ended with the death of the English 
Harold, and the consequent victory of WiUiam and the Nor- 
mans. It is strange, though nearly 800 years have elapsed^ 
and we are all descended as much from one people as the 
other, that party feeling has not died out when we contem- 
plate these transactions. A patriotic glow enters our hearts 
when we hear of the noble resist^ance of the Sa^Lons, and I 
believe few people in England now read the account of the 
battle of Hastings, without an involuntary feeling of regret 
that the result was not different. The cause of this is, in the 
first place, the sympathy that naturally arises in all generous 
minds with a nation that is attacked, and defends its inde- 
pendence with courage, <— and secondly, in this particular 
instance, because, of the two contending nations here, one 
had like ourselves been bom and bred within the four 
seas, and the other were foreigners — one spoke English, and 
the other French. The veiy names of the localities have a 
home sound in them that makes it very disagreeable to us to 
have them coupled with defeat. Pevensey — ^Battle Abbey — 
Hastings — ^Wallingford— Oxford — ^London : it is certainly very 
unpleasant to hear of hostile armies marching through such 
well-known places, levying contributions on the inhabitants, 
and exercising the other rights of military occupation and 
conquest. 

William the Conqueror may be said to have taken pos- 
session of this kingdom on the death of Harold, in October 
1066. But he was too politic to irritate the pride of the 
English people by claiming the crown in right of his victoiy; 
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he, therefore, dwelt exdnsively on the appomtment of Ed* 
'ward, and prockiiaed himself the legal heir. The laws of 
descent were at that time so Tmcertain, that all that seemr 
to have been settled with regard even to a royal inheritance 
was, that one of the royal family shonld be chosen to 8acceed» 
without the choice being limited to the eldest son, or what we 
shonld now call the nearest in blood. To this extent, in those 
ancient days, this was an elective monarchy ; and it shows 
how firmly this idea had taken root, that the conqueror of the 
only army that could hare offered him resistance,— the chief 
of an expedition consisting of 60,000 armed men, flushed with 
success, and actually in possession of the land, went through 
the form of asking the people to ratify his elevation to the 
throne; and at his coronation received from the assembled 
Gcowds, in the great hall at Westminster, their consent to his 
election, and in return swore to maintain their rights and pri- 
vileges, and the laws under which they had hitherto lived. 
This mutual contract is still entered into at the coronation of 
our kings, — a needless ceremony, some may say, in the present 
state of our constitution, — ^but by no means useless as a 
memorial to both parties, that the liberties of the one are as 
sacred and unassailable as the crown and sceptre of the other. 
Many comets of the yeomanry, captains of the militia, and 
other great military authorities, have expressed their surprise at 
the pusillanimity of the English in submitting to the Norman 
rule. But where in those days was the dashing troop of 
agricultural heroes, mounted on Dobbins and Jowlers, and 
anhed, according to the heroic ballad, with long sword, saddle, 
bridle, &c., to rush upon the invaders, and slaughtering them 
in one character with the sword, make use of them in the 
other by manuring their fields with the corses of the slain? 
Where was the bold militia, its country's pride, to scatter 
terror in the hostile ranks — which, as fear, they say, is as 
wntagious as fever, they might probably have done if they 
had got near enough to convey the infection ? But, in sober 
seriousness, what was to be done ? Many of the strongholds 
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-of the oouniry were under the conunand of Norman officers ; 
almost all the parishes were possessed by Norman priests ; 
Hastings had been &tal to the greater nmnber of the true 
Anglo-Saxon nobility and gentry; William was crowned 
king, — his companions still at his side ; the pope triumphant 
on the success of the expedition, — ^the people, as we saw, 
scattered in minute populations all oyer the country, — ^no 
leader, no combination, no arms, and no object, — ^is it a 
wonder that no effort was made to shake off a yoke which they 
had not yet begun to feel, or to resist a new monarch who 
had been acknowledged heir to the throne, and had promised 
them to goyem according to law ? Eor some time William 
was true to his word, and ministered a severe but equal 
justice to all his subjects. But whether his temper wan 
soured, or a change of policy was forced on him by his 
hungry companions, a few years conyerted him into a tyrant 
as hateful and unjust as any recorded in history. The original 
inhabitants were oppressed and ruined — men were reduced to 
work as conunon labourers on the lands they had owned. 
English heiresses were giyen in marriage to sutlers of the 
oamp, and an iron chain of despotism was spread over the 
whole land by the introduction of an institution of which the 
oonunenoement may be traced to the original Scandinayian 
seats of the Norsemen, both Saxons and Normans, but which 
we owe in its perfection to the policy and ambition of Wil- 
liam. This is the feudal system ; and as we hear eyery day 
some allusion to it, either in praise or bhune, let us make out^ 
as well as we are able, what it was, and what the principles on 
which it was based. The chief characteristic of this system was 
the tenure of land. By a l^al fiction, the whole of a kingdom 
was first vested in the king. By means of this fiction the king 
was enabled to reward his followers, and secure their fidelity by 
grants of land ; and accordingly we find large tracts of country 
conveyed to the Norman adventurers, subject only to certain 
services to be rendered in consideration of the grant. These 
services were assistance in war, the maintenance of a body of 
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retainers, sinaU or hacg^ in proportion to tire estate, support 
Bgainst the king's enemies^ and general obedience to his oom- 
mands. If any of these conditions were violated, the holder 
was deprived of his *' feud,"— that is, land held on these ooa^ 
ditions, and the estate reverted to the king. But this vras 
not all, for originallj these holders of fends had the power of 
sub-dividing them, and assigning portions of the estate hdd 
under the king to other persons who held on similar conditions 
under them. The whole of this kingdom, in a very few years, 
was parcelled out into baronial holdings, or manors, within the 
limits of which the lords were almost despotic^ They had in 
many cases power of life and death in their private courts, 
and executed justice in their own names. Being almost freed 
from the restrictions of ordinary law, they had no superior 
except the king alone, and that not in his capacity of chief 
magistrate of a nation, but as suzerain lord, to whom they 
had rendered homage. In the same manner the holder of an 
inferior estate was only bound to his immediate superior, and 
if he executed the terms of the contract between them, had no 
other enemy to fear. Let us see what the effect of this 
constitution was when first introduced here. Manors, or 
baronial holdings, were given to the Norman leaders in all 
parts of the land. Bobert, Earl of Mortagne, for instance, pos- 
:sessed 248 manors in Cornwall, 54 in Sussex, 196 in Yorkshire, 
and 95 in Northamptonshire, besides many in other counUes. 
In consideration of these, this Bobert, who seems to have 
taken amazingly good care of himself was bound to maintain 
for the king's service as many mounted men as there werf. 
knight's fees upon his manors. Now, a knight's fee is con< 
-sidered to have been two or two and a half hides of land, and 
a hide was 125 acres ; so that, for every 300 or 400 acres, 
a horse and man were to be maintained. The ceremony of 
homage was very solemn. Bobert, our acquamtance, the 
possessor of so many feuds, would go to the king, seated on 
his throne in the great hall of the palace, and, kneeling before 
Idm, would put both his hands clasped together within thf 
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King's hands, and in that attitude would take the foUowin|^ 
oath: — ''I become your liege m^ of life and limb andu^ 
earthly worship ; and faith and troth I shall bear unto you t0: 
live and die^ against all manner of folk ; so help me God/^ 
He was now in full possession of all the rights and priiril^;ea' 
of his manors ; but finding it impossible to look after so manj 
properties himself, he would summon into his great hall as 
many of his favourite ofBlcers as he chose, and, bestowing 
upon them certain portions of those manors — ^say ten knight'ft 
fees upon each — he would hold them bound to pro4uce, in hb 
service or the king's, a mounted man for each fee; anud^ 
enclosing within his two hands the clasped hands of the le-^ 
cipient, he would receive the following declaration:—*'!, 
become your man from this day forward of life, limb, and 
earthly honour ; I will be true and faithful to you, and bear 
to you faith for the lands I hold of you, saving my faith to. 
our lord the king and his heirs." After this the recipient, 
who had now become his subtenant, received a kiss from his 
lord, and took the oath of fealty : — " Hear this, my lord, that 
I wiU be faithful and loyal to you, and wiU bear to you faith 
for the tenements I hold of you, and will loyally perform 
the customs and services which I owe to you at the terms 
assigned; so help me God and His Saints." Now of these 
knight's fees there were established at the conquest 60,215 
•—a prodigious amount, when we consider that they repre<> 
sented an equal number of men-at-arms, mounted on good 
horses, commanded by their own chiefs, and capable of being 
.called out at a moment's notice. What chance had the dis^ 
united and dispossessed English against this wonderful com- 
bination of their oppressors? There was only this, — ^that 
though the holders of the knight's fees were Normans, pro- 
bably in a great many instances the person maintained by 
them was an English yeoman. The Norman was only bound 
to serve, as it were, by his substitute, as was the case in 
drawing for the militia ; and when that substitute, an Anglo* 
Saxon by birth, found a good horse under himi a stoat shield 
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«^^ liui arm, and ft sharp sword in Mb hand, he would be 
'ifery apt to forget that he was here in the character of one of 
tte dnraders, and wotdd be more likely to remember that his 
iatie to the. soil was prior to his commander's. But there 
w«re other priTileges attached to the possession of a manor, 
that made the yoke intolerable. As the king, in case of one 
of his chi^ tenants dying and leaving an infant son, could 
sJeOI not only the custody of the orphan so left; to his guardian- 
sM^, but the usufruct of his land also, for the best price he 
ooald get, so the lord of the manor had a right to sell his 
female wardr-4hat is, the heiress of any of his wealthy vassals 
->*-not exactly into slavery, but into marriage with the highest 
bidder; and as the generatity of those vassals were Normans, 
they soon found themselves as much a|^;rieved by this right 
as the English by the other oppressions of feudal power. 
Nor in the rapacious marketing of brides did the unlucky 
widow escape. Contrary to what is thought the universal 
inclination of the modem possessors of that name, we read in 
addent records of widows paying large fines to their feudal 
chiefs for leave not to marry at all ! But this is perhaps not 
so common as the other class of cases, where we find them 
paying exorbitant bribes for leave to marry the persons they 
like, and jilt the tinacceptable wooer. These and other 
iniquitous provisions must gradually have indisposed the mind 
of the nation to the maintenance of feudalism in its literal 
strictness ; so tyranny, as usual, sowed the seeds of its own 
destruction. And yet it is strange that these powers and 
privileges were not finally abrogated by statute for a period 
of 600 yeare! Such was the feudal system, which, in its 
final result, came to the same thing as a standing army 
encamped in a conquered country— -a net-work of military 
power so spread over the whole land that resistance to it was 
impossible — a system by which the powerful were placed 
nearly above the law, and the lowly only gained protection for 
life and limb by^ unlimited submission. Yet time, that 
melhyws all things, and throws masses of green ivy over the 
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rougli walls of aa old baronial fortress, was not 'wztihoiit its 
softening effects even on snch an institation as this. Hiera 
grew up, in the course of time, between the feudal lord and 
the inhabitant of his precinct a feeling of mutual dependence. 
If protection was denied on one side allegiatice was with- 
drawn on the other, till at last what had been a legal right of 
the king with regard to his lords, and of them with regard to 
their vassals, took the milder guise of a reciprocal contract ; 
and, where compulsory personal service had not been formally 
commuted into a fixed money payment under the name of 
scutage — that is, the support of a shield or soldier — ^we find 
that regular bargains were entered into to serve with so manj 
men, and for as long and at such rate of payment as the 
parties by indenture agreed. But though the practice waa 
thus altered, '' the principle," as Lord Lyttleton says, in his 
"History of Henry 11.," "of knight's service due by the 
nature of the feudal policy &om the possession of military 
tenures remained much the same from the reign of William L 
to that of Henry YII., nay, even till Ghaxles XL abolished 
those tenures." 

The Forest laws were introduced at the same time as the 
feudal system ; and, in order to make room for the boars and 
deer he so much delighted in hunting, William carried fire 
and sword, as if in an enemy's country, throughout the New 
Torest. He burned villages, uprooted crops, and left the 
whole district such a scene of desolation that nature, with all 
her wondrous power of hiding the devastations of man, could 
aa.ot obliterate the marks of that terzible invasion for many, 
many years. When his son, William Eufos, was killed by an 
arrow in the New Eorest, and, long after, when his grandson 
Hobert was skin in the same place by dashing his head upon 
a tree, the English looked on both these incid^ts as provi- 
dential punishments for the sorrow and suffering he had 
caused their ancestors in the enlargement of the forest 
bounds. It will give some idea of the zeal of this Nimrod in 
his favourite pursuit and also of tbD tbIuo he put upon his 
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smbjectfl* Uvea, that the fine for killing a deer was greater than 
ihaii for killing a man. 

When WillianH-whom histoiiaas agree in considering a 
great king, because he was snooessfol, but cannot denj to hare 
been, a tyrant, for he was hated by both the nations he ruled— 
died in the year 1087, he left three sons, Eobert, William, 
and fienry. Robert, the eldest, became Duke of Normandy, 
tbe oiignial family inheritanoe; but was anticipated in hia 
hopes of England by his next brother, William, called from the 
ccdonr of his hair Kufds, or the red. [a.]). 1087.] This prince, 
being of a more ambitions and enterprizing character than 
his Inother, ascended the English throne, and, fortunately for 
his subjects, retabed to the last a perfect recollection of the 
inadequacy of his title. Throughout the history of England, 
we shall iilways find that a blot on the title to the crown has 
been a help to the happiness of the subject : and the reason 
is very clear. The usurper is bound to make up in justice and 
equify what he wtmts in law. To strengthen himself against 
competition, he must enlist the people in his cause. We 
therefore find that the greatest advances towards liberty were 
always made under kings with a disputed succession, or a rebel* 
yous nobility. When William Bnfus died by Tyrell's arrow—- 
tiie incident of the attendant's arrow glancing from a tree and 
killing the Sing, is known to all — ^he was succeeded [a.]). 1100.] 
by his youngest brother, Henry I., a usurper no less than the 
other,— for the eldest brother, Bobert, was still alive, — and the 
people, as usual, reaped the benefit. Guilds began to be insti- 
tuted ; charters of incorporation and Hberty were given to the 
tcwns, and justice was more equally administered. Trade, that 
itnfftiling mother of civilization and freedom, rose into impor- 
tance ; and the kingdom, under a vigorous and just, though 
harsh and ambitious sovereign, was great, powerful, and in many 
respects happy. Henry I., the Conqueror's youngest spn, died 
in ^e year 1135, leaving no surviving child except a daughter, 
Matilda, who had been married to the Emperor of Germany, 
aad on his death to the Earl of Anjou, now a small province 
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of France, but then a separate and independent state. (Ebft' 
idea of all those mounted men and iron-ooated wam(;TS fblu 
lowing the standard of a woman was degrading to the kniglitty' 
character; and they looked about for some other member txf 
the Conqueror's family to place at their head. This they found 
[a.d. 1135.] in the person of Stephen, a grandson of WiUium 
through his daughter Adela; and Stephen, notlung loaUt, 
took possession of the crown, and prepared to defend it 
against all opponents. Matilda was just as ready to fight 41s 
he was, and in aU respects, except the beard, was a noaiHev 
character than her rival. No kingdom was eyer so harassed 
with contending factions, and torn to pieces by civil w«r ab 
England, during the reign, or rather the chaos, of Stephenl 
At one time Matilda conquered, governed in her own name at 
Westminster, and kept Stephen a prisoner in her castle at 
Bristol. At another time Stephen, who had been released^, 
got the upper hand, and she escaped with her life by sliding 
down a wall, walking six miles in the dark among the sncrw^ 
and leaving the kingdom to itself. The nation grew tired of 
this ; the nobility were diminished by death and banisbxsent 
to half their number ; the peasantry died of positive starva^ 
tion : and there was a sort of peace, because there was mof^' 
body left to quarrel. So, as Matilda had a son who had giveii 
promise of great and noble qualities, and Stephen was worn 
out with the struggles and vicissitudes of so many years, a 
meeting of both factions took place. Matilda was left in a- 
foreign land ; Stephen preserved the name and pre-eminence of 
king for the remainder of his life ; and Henry, — ^afterwavds ' 
Hemy U., — ^was associated with him in the government, and uk 
reality held all the power in his hands. It looks like an ao« ' 
count of the fights and slaughters of some savage tribes in 
Africa, the description of those wretched nineteen yean. This 
is a passage from the Saxon Chronicle, and what a picture of 
desolation it draws : — '*The nobles and bishops built castles, 
and filled them with devilish and wicked men, and oppressed 
the people cruelly, torturing m«i for their money. They in(- 
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pftfiid taases upon towns, and when they had exhausted them 
of -tvecjUoDig, set them on fire. You might travel a daj, and 
not find one man liying in a town, nor any land in ooltivation. 
Iferer did the oonntiy snffer greater enls. If two or three 
iJMn; ^ere seen riding np to a town, all the inhabitants left it, 
laking them for plnnderers. And this lasted, growing worse 
and vorse, thionghont Stephen's reign. Men said openly 
Uiat Christ and his saints were asleep." 
" Bat better times were at hand, for in 1154 Stephen died, 
and Henry, then in his 23rd year, was undisputed king, both 
in poiwer and name. He was eertainly the most powerful 
numaieh of his time^ for in addition to England he possessed 
the dukedom of Normandy, which was surrendered to him by 
his mother; in suecession to his fiither, he possessed the 
QOontties of Anjou and Touraine, and in right of his wife he 
pOaiessed the dukedom of Aequitaine and the county of 
Foitou ; so that, if we look at the western side of a map of 
l^'tance, we shall see that he held the whole of that part of 
the country, with the exception of Brittany, from the river 
Somme down- to the Pyrenees, — a mudi larger tenitory than 
was possessed by his hege l<Nrd the King of Eranoe, Louis the 
Seventh. But to tins liege lord he did homage; acted as his 
seneschal or lord chamberlain on state occasions ; never spoke 
to him without his head tmcovered; professed himself the 
most devoted of his followers, and despised, beguiled, opposed, 
feu^t, and outgeneraUed him whenever there was a fitting 
of^rtunity. For feudal suljection seems to have been per- 
fectly consistent with the most bitter enmity, — not unlike the 
ending of a modem letter, where a fiery Sir Lucius O'Trigger 
challenges a courageous Captain Bobadil to mortal combat 
with pistob at twelve paces, but has the honour to remain his 
most obedient and very humble servant. 

The reign of Henry IL is chiefly valuable to us for the 
stand he made against the aggressions of the Papal Church, 
and the great effects that flowed from the struggle between 
the eoclesiaatical and dvil powers. I will therefore pass over 
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his marmge with Eleanor, the divorced wife of his li^ krd 
sod riyal, the King of France, who divorced at the same tbue 
the two most important counties in his kingdom, — ^I will pass 
over, though with some regret, as likely to disa[^int the 
lovers of romance, his youthful loves with Bosamond Cliffiord 
—his hiding her from the rage of Eleanor in a bower at 
Woodstock, and the cruelty of the old queen when she had 
discovered her retreat, and forced her to drink poison feom 
her own hand. His wars we will also pass over, and dwell at 
a little more length on the great incident in his life— 4ib 
quarrel with the .^hbishop of Canterbury. Now, with so good 
and holy a man as the present holder of that dignity, it would 
be very difficult for a king to quanrel; or, if he did, the 
chances are fifty to onfi he would be in the 'vnrong. But in 
1162 the case was difPerent ; and as the event is so fur ie» 
moved from the present time, and we shaLL merely state histo* 
rically the cause of the disputation, 1 think we can look on 
with as dispassionate a judgment as if it were a oontesi be- 
tween the patricians and plebeians in ancient Borne. 

There was a man in ihe reign iji Heniy L, a Saxon by 
origin, who traded to the East. He was taken piison^ by the 
Saracens, but having the good fortune to be a handsome 
fellow, he pleased the eye of his master's daughter, ^ho 
aided his escape, and he returned to London. But the young 
Mahomedon had not intended to be left behind, and love, 
which we are told in the soi^ has no wings himself, famishes 
them in great profusion to his votaries ; so she flew over half 
the world, and lighted on the banks of the Thames. A pk>y 
that love, who fumbles wings, cannot furnish language too ; 
for the girl knew bat one word of English, and that was the 
name of the EnglishTnan she had saved. " Gilbert, Gilbert," 
from street to street, from mom to night, was her only cry. 
It soon became generally known that a dark-complexioned, 
flashing-eyed, oiiental-lookiog maiden was perambulating the 
great city, with only the word " Gilbert, Gilbert," on her lips.. 
At last it reached tii% shop of the hero of the tale. He 
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west out, heard the weU-known Toice^ sav the veU-known 
fonn, took her before the priest, married her, and was the- 
fftther of the famous Thomas a Beoket, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Samt of the Bomish Church. There had neyer 
beeu such a dever fellow as Thomas among the descendants 
of the original Enghsh before. They were therefore proud of 
bim, and hailed every step in his advancement as a compliment 
to themselves. His generosity grew with his fortunes; his 
wit was inexhaustible, and his policy Imd statesmanship were 
eqcud to his wit. The king was enraptured. Here was a 
man who outwitted the ambassadors of all his rivab, saw 
through all their designs, raised his taxes without a complaint 
anumg the people, maintained a whole regiment for the king's 
service at his own expense, fought like the bravest of his 
kni^ts, and kept him laughing at his jokes or staring at 
his learning whenever he opened his mouth. Henry gave 
him every office that fell vacant, even the Archdeaconry of 
Cantorbury, though he was not a priest, and, at last, made 
him chancellor of the kingdom. There never had been two 
sudi fiiends as the chanceUor and the king. One day, riding 
abng the street, they saw a poor man who looked very cold. 
<^ A good coat would be a blessing to that beggar,'f said the 
kipg; and leaoing towards the chancellor tried to pull off his 
rich furred mantle to bestow it on the man. " Not so," said 
the chanceUor, " give him your own, if you insist on clothing 
him," and so, tagging and tearing, one to take, the other to 
keep, they passed along the street ; and the poor man, we are 
to hope, was no loser in the^ end. Now, at this time the 
dmrch had begun to advance extraordinary claims of supe- 
riority above all civil government, and the most unruly of all 
the king's subjects were those whose duty it was to set an 
example of obedience to the polRBrs that be. In the agitated 
lames of Stephen, the clergy had more than shared with the 
people in the advantages that are always drawn from a weak 
or unheal king* They had actually, in convocation, decided 
thi» to be an elective ldngdom» and that they were the eleotor^ ! 
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The popes had claimed the temporal sovereigiity of the whek 
earth, and considered kings as lieutenants under them. Dtej 
raised tribute by their simple mandates from the Ei^lidb 
church as openly as the king claimed taxes; and from the 
whole nation they derived an enormous income by the impost 
of Peter's pence and other txactions, and the sale of pardons 
and indulgences. The land began to be impoverished by the 
quantity of money soit to Home; the crown bc:?an to be 
looked upon as inferior to the tiara, and the sceptre to be & 
mere piece of gilded wood in comparison with the crozier of 
the bishop. Henrj', who had triumphed oyer the king of 
Prance, and made himself master of the greatest dominions Hi 
Europe, was not a man to yield without a struggle. So he 
made inquiry, and found his barons ready to support him, mid. 
all his counsellors anxious to vindicate the independence of 
the kingdom, and not let it be a tributary province to any 
foreign power, whether priest or king. But, as a mastar 
stroke of policy, and as enabling the genius of his chan- 
cellor, which had been shown in political negotiations, in 
actual warfare, in council, and in law, to be equally effectual 
in ecclesiastical affairs, he determined to raise his favourite 
to the still higher post of Primate of all England ; and, on a 
certain day, he had that personage made a clergyman, and on 
the following morning he was enthroned as Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Earthly ambition had nothing more to offer, 
unless indeed the papacy itself, and Becket found himself 
called on, having been courtier, warrior, counsellor, ambassador, 
and chancellor, to be a saint. He resigned his chancellorship, 
wore a hair shirt next his skin, and fasted, prayed, and 
flagellated himself in atonement for the pomps and vanities to 
whidi he had been devoted so long. He was surrounded by 
priests and bishops, instead of the knights and lords of hk 
former household, and if he saw a friar or monk approaching^ 
he dropt on his knee and asked his blessing, as more holy 
than that of other men. The church rallied round him with 
more seeal than the courtiers had done in his days of power. 
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f[^ pope sent him his paUium, or robe of investiture, 
^DoUematic of spiritual authority. Louis YII., in whose 
^OBunionSy and under whose protection his holiness at that 
^^Q resided, was delighted with the disappointment of his 
final's hopes and the weakening of his power; and Henry 
j)l^nsdU^, who had at first thought this was one of his old 
j(raend's methods of amusing him, began to have misgivings, 
f^ if it was a joke at all, thought it by no means worthy of 
|hp facetious talents of his companion. That companion was 
pever more in earnest in his life. He made a claim for the 
f^stitution of large estates that he said had at one time 
^l^nged to his see. They had been held for many years by 
^^G^lar owners^ and by the king himself, and they denied his 
pf^t He also presented a priest to one of the king's livings, 
for ^e said all presentations belonged to the prerogative of the 
4j;€hbishop of Canterbury. The king, and the tenant of the 
kiitg, in whose . manor the living lay, disputed this claim 
!]^ archbishop, instead of producing his documents, excom- 
launicated the tenant; that is, thundered out a sentence of 
,^^xndBmnation against the man, which deprived him of all he 
.possessed in this world, and all he hoped for in the next. But 
^ihe king insisted upon the excommunication being taken ofL, 
jnd the man was restored to his former condition. The crisis 
of the struggle was reached when the civil and ecclesiastical 
ppurts came into opposition. The clergy had insisted on 
b^ing free from all secular tribunals, wliatever their crime 
Ijxight be, and in this they were supported by the archbishop. 
One of the clergy had run away with a gentleman's daughter, 
^^ murdered her father. The king demanded his trial before 
the criminal court. The archbishop took him into his protec- 
tion, and s^d that he should only be tried by ecclesiastical 
IDbd^es and subjected to ecclesiastical punishment — censure, 
degradation, flagellation, and penance. Henry asked what a 
^i^ufderer, or other profane villain, cared for anything but the 
^^ulows or the axe ? He called the bishops .and abbots 
j^g^ther^ laid his cause before them, and asked peremptorilj 
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if they would sulimit to the lav P , By Bedcet's advice, they 
answered, *' they would, saving the privilege of their oider,^ 
the very point in dispute! The king dismissed them ia. 
4inger, and summoned the temporal peers. They met at a 
village near Winchester, of the name of Clarendon, and there 
he introduced his constitutions or laws. The nobles accepted 
them without difficulty. The bishops also agreed, and Becket» 
for once, submitted ; but before doing so and taking his oath 
of obedience^ he declared to his brethren that he committed a 
peijmry at the king's command, but that he had determined 
to repent of it as soon as possible. He did so without delay, 
4)nd the quarrel became bitterer than ever. He fled to the 
<yontinent to avoid the violence of the king, and appealed to 
ihe King of France and to the pope. The pope threatened 
to excommunicate Henry and the kingdom of England, 
Henry bought off the excommunication with a snm of money. 
Becket again persuaded the pope to be on his side. Henry 
went over, met the archbishop and the pope in the presence 
of the French king, and, after years of negotiation, patched 
up a sort of reconciliation, and Becket in triumph returned to 
Cmerbury. He had not set foot a day in England before he 
thundered out sentences of deprivation against the bishops 
who had opposed him, and the counsellors and courtiers of 
the king. Henry, then in Normandy, rose in great anger, 
and cried out, "Is there none of all my Mends that will free 
me from the insnlts of this turbulent priest ?'* l^e words, 
like seed scattered at random, found fitting soil Four of his 
knights crossed at once into England, made their way to 
Canterbury, upbraided the prelate with his pride and dis* 
loyalty, aacbd, in spite of the noble bearing of the archbishop, 
the sanctity of the place, the defenoelessness of his situation, 
they stabbed him in the transept of the cathedral, and 
sprinkled that grand old floor with his blood. €k>n8eienoe re- 
sumed its rights; and, terrified at what they had done, they 
vetiied from the scene of their exploit. Heniy, when he 
heard of it, foresaw the consequenees at once. The living 



fiimate was an enemy; but he was at aU events mortal ana 
bad only himum power; dead, be was elevated at onoe into a 
taint; his name became more terrible than hostile annies 
^nld have been; lights burned day and night before his 
ahrine ; miracles were wrought at his tomb. The canse thai 
had given a saint and martyr to the chnrch was considered 
the cause of Heayen; and what pope and potentate had 
vainly essayed was gained by a mnrdered priest and • 
canonised name. Henry, barefooted and clothed in saokdoth, 
did penance at the grave of his antagonist, and he was oon* 
demned to look on with nnavailing regret at the d^;radatiott 
of his kingly office and the subordination of the laws and 
customs of England to the canon hew. Now we must ob* 
«erve, all through this stru^^le, that Henry, though sup* 
ported by his nobles, had no other support. The priests, of 
course, followed their chief; but the great strength of thdr 
cause lay in the sympathy of the people. How was this? 
The chnrch at that time was an ark floating on the top of a 
umversal deluge of crime and tyranny. Into this ark whoever 
got was safe. The cl«rgy, to strengthen their cause, no leas 
than to weaken the power of the nobles, opened the gates of 
their profession to the humldest of the people. If the peasant 
received the tonsure he was defended ftam. tiie oppressions of 
the feudal baron; if he was a serf, he became free. If the 
poor thrall, who was viewed by his master as if he was ono of 
his dogs, obtained the name of priest, he took a station above 
his lord. The man that would have ordered him to the 
flogging-post to-day stood with his bonnet off to him to- 
morrow, ksdt for his blessing, and looked to him as his com* 
fortor at the hour of death. Was not this a thing to fight 
for? The oonquered, helpless, trampled-on English people 
Mi it to be 80. We are not to confound the feelings of two 
different times, and judge of the twelfth oentozy with tiie sen- 
timents of the nineteenth. At that time, as I have said, the 
church was the only refuge from persecution, and the hij^ 
the power of the priesthood couM be raised the greater wm 
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their abiHty to shield the oppressed. It is always useless, 
and at best but a trial of ingenuity, to specolate on probable 
results if events had ended differently. If Henry had suc- 
ceeded to the full extent, it is not impossible that this country 
would hare had a strong military organization, and the kings 
have been great and powerful; but the foreign or !French 
element would have predominated among the people. All 
laws, all councils, all public acts were transacted in French ; 
all political considerations had a reference to France. More 
and more the noble old Saxon plainness would have been ex- 
tinguished; and if we are indebted to the church, as at that 
time organised, for the preservation of what literature then 
existed, we may also guess that to it we are indebted for the 
retention of the English character. Faults it had, and 
peculiarly unchristian faults they were — ^hatred, pride, ambi< 
tion ; but we are to consider that they thought to hate their 
enemies wa» a. virtue, and that their pride and ambition was 
to raise the church above the state — the church, which they 
thought the kingdom of heaven — ^the state, which they 
thought a representative of the world; but in the effort, 
instead of christianising the world, they secularised Chris- 
tianity. Wisdom, however, eame at last, and there are now 
very few people in any nation who think that the church is 
properly placed as superior to the laws of the land, or that a 
black coat and white neckcloth exempt the wearers from the 
tribunals either of justice or of public opinion. 

But we must go back to Henry IL, whom we left in the 
character of a penitent at the tomb of Thomas h Becket. 

As if in reward of this repentance, his affairs assumed a 
more favourable aspect. His enemy, the King of Scotland, 
was taken prisoner, and kept in rigorous confinement ; his 
sons, who had made war on him, with the assistance of their 
mother Eleanor, were^ intimidated and reconciled ; and the 
pope, out of his treasury of gifts and benefits, made him a 
present of the kingdom of Ireland, or rather confirmed the 
assignment of that kingdom which had been made by his pre- 
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Accessor, AdriaiL A few conditions were annexed to the 
gift. He was to pay a denier, or penny, for every house 
both in Ireland and here; he was to convert the ''brutal 
Irisb" to the real Catholic faith, and teach them obedience to 
the see of Ex}me. So Henry started as a reformer and mis* 
sionary, and reduced the neighbouring island to a blind sub- 
serviency to St. Peter's chair. The inhabitants resisted long; 
but the English arrows were potent arguments with unde 
fended peasants, and there was no logic in the Irish shillelab 
equal to the swords of Henry's men. Henry had several sons, 
the eldest of whom, of the same name, he had had the weak- 
ness to have crowned king during his lifetime. Dignity without 
power is always distasteful to its possessor. The dignity he 
could not resign, and power his father withheld firom him. 
There were perpetual feuds and quarrels. His second son 
was Richard, who succeeded him on the throne [a.d. 1189] ; 
for the younger Henry died before his father ; and, in spite of 
the lays of troubadours and stories of romancers, the sober his- 
torian must confess that Eichard of the lion's heart, or Coeur- 
de-lion, as he is called, though an excellent hand at breaking 
heads, was an unnatural and rebellious son, an injudicious 
^neral, and a harsh and cruel king. His knightly virtues 
carry away the view from the vices of his character ; and in 
■short, we can scarcely consider him an English king at all, 
when we find that he did not know one word of the Saxon 
tongue, and, out of the ten years of his reign, was only eight 
months in England. The rest of his time was occupied in 
wars on the Continent and crusades to the Holy Land. We 
£nd the latter years of the great and sagacious Henry II. 
embittered by the treachery and unkindness of his family, and 
the whole reign of Eichard I. deformed by domestic factions 
and a great falling off in the happiness of the people. At this 
period the laws became so relaxed that life and property were 
eqiiially unsafe. So long pillaged by their noble and knightly 
neighbours, the common people looked on with great com- 
placency when some bold outlaw avenged their cause by 
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robbing tlieir oppressois on tkeir journeys, or btinuDg tbflir 
eastles over their heads. The fondness of the peasantry for 
the boldest of these marauders made them clothe him with all 
aorts of dignities and virtues. Bobin Hood, in the popular 
ballads, grew to be the Earl of Huntingdon, in the close- 
fitting garment of Lincoln green. He was generous to the 
poor, magnanimous to his prisoners, could clin^b over walls 
that might defy an eagle, and tdeave a willow wand with bis 
ttserring arrow at a hundred and fifty yards. If a jolly old 
abbot, padng along on his ambling mule, wps waylaid by the 
meny men, as they were called, of Sherwood Forest, and his 
saddle-bag eased of its weight of gold and silver which tiie 
good father was carrying home to his monastery, it is anwiwng 
how benignantly the pubHe of that time wLiked at the iniqmty 
of the robber, and songs yrete sung round the winter hearth 
of the excellent use Bobin Hood had made of the money so 
obtainedr— how he had given some of it to a poor widow to 
enable her to pay her rent, and broken the nose of the mali- 
cious steward under pretence of a Mildly game at quarter- 
staff. These glosses given to what was radically bad show 
two things — ^that the government was ineffectual in the first 
duty of a government, the protection of life and property;, 
and that a course of tyranny had actually extingubhed in the 
common mind the distinctions between right and wrong* 
When we hear ballads sung in honour of aadaGbus house- 
breakers, and highway robbery made the subject of interest 
and admirationr-^hen the scoundrel of a story, in short,, 
becomes the hero of it, it is time for us to put double lodes 
to our doors,^ uid insist (m greater efforts for the spread of 
education^ And all this, and worse than this, was the case in 
those days of anarchy <x misrule, when all men seemed 

" To follow still the good old plan. 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can." 

TI10 «teigB, in fact^of Bichard I., is chiefiy remarkable now 
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as being Ulo era in whicli what is called Legal Memoiy 
begins. It happened about a bundled yeara after this time, 
that at a certain trial it was necessary to define within what 
limits a fact — such as the possession of a piece of land, or a 
modus in lieu of tithes— could be substantiated by witness, in 
the abaraice of written proof. The judges very wisely thought, 
that if an old man, say of seventy, had heard from his grand- 
father a certain statement, and recollected nothing contrary to 
that statement in his own experience, it was equiyalent to more 
than a hundred years' eyidenee,and they accordingly lodced back 
and ixed about a century before— the 1st of Bichard I. — as the 
date to whidi mtsmarj went back. But instead of taking the 
principle of the decision, and fixing on any definite period then 
last past, the lawyers stick pertioaciously to the original date : 
and at this yery hour the period of legal memory is stiU the 
accession of Bichard I. - 

After a Donnybrook-f air kind of goyemment for ten years, 
Bichard died [a.d. 1199] ; and if his romantic courage and 
great fame in war eould not reconcile the people to his sway, 
with what eyes could they look upon his successor, John, his 
youngest brother, who, in the absence of every virtue that en- 
soUes man,— «ven of personal bravery, that redeems the worst 
tyrants from conten^t, — united the fickleness and insincerity of 
the feeblest character to the ambitioD, pride, aoul croelty that 
sometimes deform the greatest ? There are few personages 
zecorded in history who attract to themselves in such exactly 
equal pGrtions our hatred and our disdain ; — the bullyii^ brag^ 
gadodo with which he began a quarrel was only exceeded by the 
shuffling and meanness with whidi he howled for pardon, or 
sneaked out of danger. But again I must remind you of the 
advantages that sometimes arise to a people who are striving 
npwturds into liberty, from the weakness or inseeuiity of their 
kings. In this reign, every feeling of every dass in the com- 
munity was outraged in turn. The commons would not rise in 
defence of their plunderer and oppressor against bb exasperated 
nobles,—- the nobles would not cast their shield between the 
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tyrant they execrated and the indignation of the |ieople. l&wA 
the church felt ashamed of the alternate devotion and profligacy 
of the basest of slaves to her superstitions and loudest gainsayer 
of her authority. It will be sufficient to say that in this rdgii 
was obtained, and fixed for ever in the hearts of all who speaK 
the English tongue, the " Great Charter " of English freedom^ 
the word that I believe has a greater hold on the affections of 
all who inherit the Saxon blood, whether on the banks of the 
Thames, or the Ganges, or of the Hudson and Potomac, than an j 
other that ever proceeded from human lips. Eew people knoir 
what it contains, that is, its exact expressions ; but this we 
know, that by it a bound was set to undefined and extravagant 
claims, — that justice was ensured to every subject of the 
crown, — ^a fair trial and personal liberty. This charter, wrung 
from his fears by the barons at Runnymede, has been confirmed 
in all succeeding generations by the spirit and independence of 
the nation. It has been at intervals re-introduced into parlia- 
ment, and renewed in endless proclamations. We have no 
need of the written words now. It is not a thing like 
Homer's Iliad that we are taught at school, nor like a ballad 
that we know by heart, and that stirs us like a trumpet when 
we repeat the words. It is something we are bom to as to the 
enjoyment of this English air ; we feel it all round, but we 
neither analyse its contents nor trace its operations upon our 
lungs and heart ; we only know that it is indispensable to our 
existence, and that its effects are health, and strength, and 
happiness. Honour then to the brave old barons of Runnymede, 
who tied the insolent hands that were about to add fresh bur- 
dens to his oppressed and undefended people. They tell us 
that in extorting Magna Charter, the barons only attended to 
their own interests. Lucky for us, if the case be so, that then 
as now, the interests of a true nobility and faithful conuiioxLS 
were the same,-— lucky that the stroke that humbles the loom 
and the plough recoils upon the coronet and the star. But if 
from the weakness of this dastard king, a gain accrued to both 
nobles and commons, we cannot deny that fromlhe same cause 
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Honred a temporaty triumph to the power, which, however 
uaefol in other respects, and sincere in its convictions, certainly 
has always been the most hostile to popular liberty, and the 
abwest to admit any advancement in the progress of society. 
Weakened by the hatred of the nation he pretended to govern, 
he was forced to throw himself on the tender mercies of Rome ; 
and to retain the shadow of a throne, he was forced to deposit 
the free crown of England on the altar of St. Peter, and 
receive it as tributary and vassal of the pope. Yet not even 
this without his usual art in self-abasement ; for it would have 
spoilt his enjoyment of degradation if it had not been 
heightened by the luxury of withdrawing his boasts, and being 
whipt like a mongrel dog with a cudgel which he had lifted in 
oB^ce. How Shakspeare has handled this character is known 
to many. Let us first look at the scene where the cardinal 
comes in, in purple state, to insist on John's acknowledging 
the sovereignty of his master, — ^and then after the&e big swell- 
ing words, we shall see his miserable recantation and acceptance 
of the disgraceful terms. 

The Icing of France is present with him when Pandulph, 
the pope's ambassador, comes in to order John to admit a 
nominee of Home to be archbishop and metropolitan. 

KSng PMUp. Here comes the holy legate of the Pope. 
Panduiph. Hail, yoa anointed deputies of Heaven. 
To you, King John, my holy errand is. 
I, Pandulph, of fair Milan Cardinal, 
And firom Pope Innocent the legate here. 
Do in hia name religiously demand 
Why thou against the Church, our holy mother. 
So wilfully dost spurn, and force perforce 
Keep Stephen Langton, chosen Archbishop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy See ? 
This, in our 'foresaid holy fatlier*8 name, 
Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 
VoAn. What earthly name to interrogatories 

Can task the free breath of a sacred king ? 
Thou canst not, Cardinal, devise a name 
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So aliglit, unworthy, and ridicoloog, 
To charge me to an answer as the Pope. 
Tell him this tale, and from the mouth of England 
Add thus mneh more: that no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 
But aa we under Heaven an supreme head. 
So under him that great supremacy 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. 
Without the assistance of a mortal hand. 
So tell the Pope, — all reverence set apart 
For him or his usurped authority. 
Kii*/j Phaip, Brother of England, yon blaspheme in this. 
John. The* you, and all the kings of Christendom, 
Are led so grossly by this meddling priest. 
Dreading the curse that money may buy out ; 
And by the merit of vile gold, dross, dust, 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a man, 
Who in that sale sells pardon from himself, 
Tho' yon, and all the rest, so grossly led. 
This juggling witchcraft with revenue cherish. 
Yet I alone, alone do me oppose 
Against the Pope, and count his friends my foes. 
PondtcZpft. Then, by the lawful power that I have. 

Thou shalt stand curst and excommunicate, 
And blessed shall ho be that doth revolt 
From his alliance to a heretic ; 
And meritorious shall that hand be called. 
Canonized and worshipt as a saint. 
That takes away, by any secret course. 
Thy hateful life. 

If words coxdd save a kingdom, John would have been a 
hero, but ere long time passed a different scene takes place. 
John, kneeling before this very legate whom he had so gallantly 
repulsed, gives into his hands the crown which he was usr 
worthy to wear. In a feeble voice, he says. 

Thus have I yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. 
i\M<Mpt Take again. 

From tills my hand, as holding of the Pope, 
Your aovraa greatness and authority. 
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And so all lu3 denunciations came to nothing, and he is the- 
first of our kings that ever, in real earnest, succumbed to* 
spiritual power. 

After an ignominious reign of seventeen years, John died, 
some said of poison, but probably of a common fever, and was^ 
succeeded by his son, then a child, who is known by the name- 
of Henry HI. 

It is not to be supposed that in so hurried and short a 
survey of English history, all the incidents that distinguisb 
every reign can be described. My object is rather to give 
such an idea of the course of our progress as to present a few 
large and general views which will be useful when fuUer 
accounts are read. For instance, we are always to bear in 
mind that the state of society was so different from what it 
now is, that we can hardly judge fairly of the events without 
making great allowance for the actors. Constantly we en- 
counter characters elevated into heroes, which, if judged of by 
modem rules, ought to flourish at the bar of the Old Bailey ; 
even the best have always some taint that hinders us from 
according them aU our sympathies. Cruelty, which certaidy 
with us is a crime, does not seem to have been inconsistent in 
those days with the highest virtues. Falsehood, duplicity, 
dishonour of all kinds, if not considered good qualities, were 
not looked upon with the abhorrence they would now pro- 
duce ; and the only hopeful thing we have hitherto met with 
is, that there is an evident upward tendency in the minds and 
dispositions of men^ a larger infusion is gradually taking place 
of the popular element in political considerations, — ^m short, 
from amid that sea of bloodthirsty ambition and lawless vio- 
lence, where knights and nobles are wading and struggling 
with each other, there are rising up small islands of firm 
ground that give a resting place against the unquiet spirits of 
the time. The people, ia short, begin to make their appear- 
ance, and to be ooxvated as something in the state ; and now 
that we have got quit of Eichard the Lion Heart, and John 
the ContemptiUe, we will come to 1S66, at the end of the 
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reign of Henry HI., and there we shall see the rise of some- 
thing that more than counterbalances the defeat at Hastings^ 
that gives us back all, and more than all, that was gained in 
the good old Saxon times, that gives us in the present day 
•security against all wrong, and will continue to give this great 
nation a voice in its own affairs, and the power of improving 
its institutions to the remotest generations. At this time we 
•date the origin of the Commons House of Parliament. 

All the wisdom of ancient days was employed in vain to 
produce a mode of government which should be a fair expo- 
nent of the public mind. While a state like that of Athens 
consisted of a few thousand freemen, they were all considered 
^nembers of the legislature. In Bome, when the senate was 
formed, the members were independent of the popular voice, 
and all that the commons could do was to act upon their 
superiors at the time of election to the high offices of the 
state. Having once given their vote for consul or tribune, 
they had no further power. The consequence was that when 
a government, or, as we should call it, a ministry, became un- 
popular, instead of a dissolution and fresh election, the people 
took the matter into their own hands, and banished or put to 
death the persons they disliked. When the great majority 
were agreed, this did very well, but when opinions were 
nearly equal, it ended in civil war. This in short, a battle 
between the contending parties, was the ancient mode of ap- 
pearing at the hustings. Instead of the barrels of beer, and 
brass bands, and speechifyings of modem times, there were 
Marius and Sylla, with a hundred thousand men, or Cssar and 
Pompey, with twenty legions a-piece : and all because they 
had never hit on a method of peaceably ascertaining the people's 
wishes, by means of the great principle of representation. The 
idea of the national will being discoverable, unless by a meeting 
in one place of the whole nation, appeared impossible ; and if 
they had foreseen a nation like tliis of 30,000,000 of people, a 
nation that couldn't find room on Salisbury Plain, nor be 
^dressed by Stentor through a speaking trumpet, they would 
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have given up the task of governing them according to their 
own wishes as hopeless, and chosen an emperor or dictator in 
sheer despair. Well, up to the days we speak of, the end of 
the reign of Henry m., the representative principle was not 
introduced even here. The nobles sat in an assembly as conn* 
sdlors of the king and feudal lords of the soil, the bishops and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries forming part of the assembly on the 
same ground. Henry III., a man as feeble, though not per* 
sonaUy so wicked as his father John, had offended the barons 
by trying to abrogate the Great Charter ; and they, under the 
leadership of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, became the 
champions of the popular cause. The king, relying on the 
efficacy of a papal dispensation from the oath he had taken to 
govern according to law, issued an arbitrary proclamation, 
betook himself for safety to the Tower, and both parties pre- 
pared for war. On this occasion, he was aided by his son. 
Prince Edward, afterwards the great king Edward I. ; severai 
of the lesser barons also joined his banner, and De Montfort 
had to put his trust chiefly in the inhabitants of the towns. 
At the tolling of the great bell of St. Paul's, thousands of the 
Londoners rose up in his defence ; the nobles and landowners 
of the northern counties flew to his assistance, and a great 
battle was fought at Lewes, which ended in the entire victory 
of the barons, and the captivity of the king and prince. How 
was Simon de Montfort to cover with a constitutional appear- 
ance the position he held as conqueror of the monarch and 
ruler of the country ? He issued writs in the king's name to 
the nobles, prelates, knights, and — ^for the first time in English 
history — ^the burgesses of England to meet him in parliament. 
From all parts of the land came up the nobles, the bishops, th& 
knights ; and last, not least, the staid and serious citizens, who 
had been chosen by the freeholders to represent them on this 
great occasion. Laws were passed, speeches probably made, 
for there must have been orators in those days, before news« 
papers were invented, as there are now; bat the main point 
then, as in aU succeeding times, was the raising of supplies. 
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Instead of feudal prodamatioiis, ordering a certain sum to be 
raised by force from a certain district, a proposition was made 
that the burgesses should assess their constituents at what 
they thought they could afford to pay ; and Mr. Bull, as usnal* 
being very impressible by soft speeches, opened his purse a 
great deal wider when he ^ns wheedled by a smooth-spokoi 
chancellor of the exchequer, than when he was told to stand 
-and deliver by an armed messenger of the king. And this 
mode was so agreeable even to Henry himself, that when Lei- 
<cester was overthrown, and he recovered his power, nothing 
gave him so much pleasure as to summon his faithful commons^ 
and tickle their ears, till they forgot, in the melody of his lan« 
guage, the care of their pockets, and almost neglected to make 
a bargain in consideration of the ways and means. Almost, I 
say, but not entirely ; for at a very early period, we find the 
representatives of the people making conditions before thej 
came to the vote : the king, for instance, was to increase a 
franchise, or incorporate a borough, or give up a prerogative^ 
before they agreed to a grant of money ; and one of our 
greatest historians has a melancholy passage on the unromantid 
nature of the growth of o\ir freedom :— " We hear," he saya^ 
'' of liberty being gained for the people in the battle-field, and 
;at the point of the sword ; but sober inquiiy has convinced me 
that our liberties have one by one been bought with hard coin, 
and that we are scarcely in possession of a single privilege of 
which we have not paid the price." Not the less sure or the 
less valuable on that account, and perhaps it will make us look 
more closely after their preservation, when we remember that 
we did not get them for nothing, but paid for them in the 
^Angible form of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
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In climbing oxir Bonchurcli and Ventnor Downs, yon lutist 
all liave felt liow pleasant it was to panse when you had 
reached a certain elevation, and to look down on the land- 
scape spread like a map beneath your feet. The undulations 
tmd twistings of the road you had travelled are all before you 
«t one view. The scenery on each side, which, while you 
kept to the common path, was hid from you by walls and 
hedgerows, is now opened, and winding valley and jutting 
<!rag are equally submitted to your observation. So, perhaps, 
it win be with us at the present point to which we have 
feought these lectures. A long way off we see the ancient 
Romans gradually extending their power within this land; 
:a turn of the road hides them from us for ever, and the 
Saxons and other wanderers from the chilly regions of the 
North take their place. Suddenly a certain spot catches the 
sunlight, and the roughnesses of the Saxon outline take a new 
shape of beauty when it lies within the light of Christianity. 
Agam we look, and see Law and Liberty rising like the mas- 
sive rocks that on the one side support the cliff, and on the 
other resist the sea, and we reflect that the great and good 
Alfred is now upon the throne. The Danes, 

** The last who issued, host impelling host, 
The blae-eyed myriads from the Baltic coast/' ' 

'have been softened into humanity by their conversion to the 
new frdth, their acquisition of property, and their contact with 
a population more civilized than themselves, till finally we 
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a united people, proud of their freedom and eager to def^uls^ 
resisting in vain the aggression of a foreign power, the anb» 
Tersion of the old Saxon Une, and the commenc^nenifc of a iiev 
era under William and the Normans.^ Nearer ust bnt^tillji 
great way off, we see the rise of the Feudal System, theiixfcEO* 
duction of the Forest Laws-^the establishment, in shortj o| 
tyranny and oppression, and for a few moments we thiiik thfi 
landscape has lost its charm; but we again turn our eyes td 
a twisting of the road, we hear glad sounds rising up to where 
we are standing, and we see full before us the Magna Chartft 
of Runnymede and the origin of the House of Commons. 

It was at that portion of history we arrived when last. I ad^ 
dressed you, and we had concluded the Lecture with a hunied 
view of the reign of Henry III.— A long time ago ! and thfi 
space between us and it, so crowded with events, that it would 
be impossible to describe them all. Our plan must be to kee{r 
to the high ground, and cast only occasional glances into th^ 
region below, limiting our observation to the more prominent 
portions of the landscape we survey; but those portions, yoQ 
will observe, not only being more noticeable in themselvBs^ 
but forming the best landmarks for a closer inspection ,at 
some future time of the country in which they are found. 

Now, Henry III., after a feeble reign of 56 years, died 
in 1272, and the soft hand of the timid and irresolute old 
man, which scarcely could sustain the sceptre, was exchanged 
for the mailed grasp and sinewy hold of Edward I. Certain^ 
and consistence in a government are so essential, that evena 
harsh and wilful king, if he is only rigid and undeviating, con-« 
tributes more to the happiness of a people, than the. best 
intentioned of rulers, if they are deficient in force of charact^ 
and firmness of purpose. Here was a clear head and an inai 
will. Already he had given proofs of great military talents; 
and had contributed one more English name to the catalogue 
of the heroes of the crusades. In his father's lifetime he had 
led an army to the Holy Land, and gained reputation by his 
courage in action, and the romantic cirsumstance of his reco- 
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myft o ui the stroke of a poisoned dagger. This, which would 
Ittve bden certain death, is said to have been cured by his 
young and beaatiful wife Eleanor sucking the venom from the 
wound ; and the story is so touching, and has so long passel 
odrrent as yeritable history, that I trust no mole-eyed Qerman 
will' discover that it owes its existence to nothing except the 
adnhxiion of the courtiers or the imagination of the poets. 
l%ere are some things which, though originally invented by 
vanity or pride, have grown true in the course of time,— that 
i]0 to say, that they have so entirely sprung from the genius 
of the pe(^le that they give as true an exposition of national 
feeling as if they had actually occurred. I should be very 
sorry to lose faith in the rebuke administered by Canute to his 
flatterers, by placing his chair within the flow of the tide on 
t^ Southampton water, and showing them how powerless was 
the greatest king compared to the immutable laws of the 
Almighty* I should be sorry to lose faith in the legend that 
the body of Harold, who was slain at the battle of Hastings, 
WM so disfigured by wounds that it was only recognised by the 
lady, whose graceful figure had gained her the name of 
^ Swan's-neck," to whom he had been long attached. I should 
be sorry to lose faith in the account of the death of the eldest son 
of the flist Henry, who, when the ship in which he had sailed for 
Si^knd went down, and he was safely within the boat, put back 
to save his favourite sister, and perished along with her. And 
daohly sorry should I be to lose faith in the anecdote of the 
eaptore of Calais, which tells us that the conqueror was xm 
the point of ordering the six noblest citizens for execution, 
iphen he was turned from his purpose by the entreaties of his 
wife. And all these stories have been doubted, or so explained 
as to take away their charm ; yet even if proved to have no 
foundation, they prove also that even in those rugged times 
there was a vivid admiration of generous conduct, and a just 
a{precaation of the tenderness and devotion of the female cha* 

I We 8asw what the territories were of Henry II. ; » full half 

E 
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of Fnmce and the wiiole of England. But many 
bave taken {daee sinee then in the dominions of the trows, 
fiennandy had been attadbed for My years to tiie kingdoBi^ 
IVanee. Instead of being an increase to the pow» of tbe 
English kings, the andeat seat of their race mis now the oioflt' 
intractable of their opponei^. The other proTiooes, iriHi- 
the exception of Aeqnitaine and Gnienne, had also thrown <^ 
the English yoke ; and Edward, on hearing of his iatkerV 
death, probably deteimiaed at oaoee, wilii the wisdom audi 
energy of his character, to make np by the eoneentralion o£' 
his power at home for the dimixaition of it aSxroad. A yeac 
or two of firm perseyerasee in good gOTemment sufficed to> 
bind every rank of the people to his rule. He improved the 
laws, curbed the op^uressions of the nobles, hdd a firm haad 
over the ambition of the clergy, and was reoognised by all as. 
a man it was very difficult to deceive, and very dangerous to* 
oppose. No feelings of compassion seem ever to have dis- 
torbed his plans. He had oomj^aints brought before him of 
the mal-practices of his judges; they were dismissed firost 
their employments, and even punished by the mutilation of 
their persons. But aU his sternness and cruelty in \^ ad- 
ndnistration of what he thought justice, sink into imBigmfi*- 
cance when compared with his bloodthirsty fury in the perpe- 
tration of what he must have known to be wrong. Hiere- 
was a considerable colony of that wmtdrous and stiUrexistittg 
people, whose history we read in the hdiest of books, £ron. 
our earliest years, with a mixture of awe and admiration. 
Hw 500 years of their existence as a nation, from the escape- 
oat of Egypt till the reign of David, had passed away in.- 
tlte mountains of the Holy Land, — a thousand years of their- 
Idogs and prophets had also elapsed amid the strifes of their- 
ftetions, their lapses into idolatry, tiieir exile into foreign 
dimes, and their restoration by the pditic, perhaps tiie ocm* 
temptuous, pity of their oonqnerors^ to their anoieDt seats ; 
and there, in the access of a fury which we should considbr 
liia tmM of insani^, if we did not know that tiieir hearts. 
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•mese hardened as Phoraok's had been before, tliey had con- 
fanunated the greatest crime that erer nation committed, and 
^ed up the measure of their iniquity. This people, in less 
than fifty years from the crudfixiou, were dispersed into all 
lands, — Jerosalem was made an heap of stones, and t^cir very 
jume had become a sound of hissing and reproach. Twelye 
hundred more years of miseiy and degradation had now passed 
by ; their state of abject helplessness being only alleyiated 
by the basest of the pleasures of which man is susceptible — 
the accumuktion of useless wealth, and in revenging the 
indignity of their position by endeavouring to grasp the pos- 
session of property which they dared not enjoy, and which 
tenfold embittered their lives by the hostility and danger it 
produced. On this people the hand of the remorseless Ed- 
ward was instantly laid. By imprisonment, by tortures, by 
death, he extorted the miserable earnings of their avarice and 
4eceit ; and finally, to justify his conduct by placing it under 
the protection of Christian feeling, he banished ttie impove- 
nshed survivors as enemies of the Christian faith. Through- 
out those ages of tyranny and oppression, we generally find 
that the greatest of vices veiled themselves under the appear- 
ance of a virtue ; and that few of the good works of our anoes- 
tors proceeded from any higher motive than the satisfaction: 
^f some (sime. When Edward robbed the Jews, he pretended 
to be taking vengeance on the enemies of (3od. When at 
lendal baron pillaged a neighbourhood, he built a ohurelk; 
when he murdered the family of his rival, he founded an hoe- 
It is one cheering symptom of our advance in true civiliza- 
tion, that when a young nobleman of the present day goes to 
Ihe Jews, it i& certainly to procure money, as his anoestois 
woold have done, but it is in a very different way. llife 
Honourable Minifi Softhead now addresses the Isnelite **wilk 
teicd breath and whispering humbleness," and lesres m hifr 
buds hk post-obit bill* or* if he has them, the titles of hi» 
sststa. flir Hildfbr wd Ewpt de B«uf, his nobte w^ 
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the time of Edward, would have seized the Hebrew by main 
force, and palled out a tooth every morning till his money 
was exhausted, or kept liim before a prodigious fire till the 
secret of his hoards was melted out of him. And the mora! 
to be derived from both is merely this : let us neither borrow 
beyond our means of repayment, nor treat any human being 
with cruelty or injustice. 

Edward, the soldier, the statesman, and king, was now rich 
with the spoil of the unfortunate Hebrews, and determined 
to make the best use of his wealth by extending the circum- 
ference of his power. There were two separate nations at 
that time, in addition to the English, who inhabited the British 
Isle. On the west were the Welsh, the descendants of the 
ancient Britons, whom the Saxons had expelled from England 
nearly a thousand years before : and on the north, the Scots 
still held, in a barren and proud independence, the mottntains 
and valleys of which their Saxon ancestors had taken posses- 
sion at the same time that their countrymen — ^more fortunate 
or more wise — ^had seized the broad lands and gentle hills of 
the south. 

You will have observed at school, or even in after life, that 
when a big boy wants to quarrel with a little one (especially 
if the little one happens to be in possession of a cheny tart^ 
he is never very long in want of an excuse. Here was a 
little fellow up among the ranges of Snowdon, looking veij 
bold and speaking in a high tone of voice, whom Edward de- 
termined to bring down ; and, if he had such a thing as a 
cherry tart, most certainly to get hold of it himself. At that 
time, the prince or leader of the Ancient Britons was named 
Llewellyn. Some marauding excursions had been made into 
England ; aad the friendly visit had of course been returned 
with fire and sword by the Warders of the English MarcL 
Llewellyn retaliated, of course^ and succeeded on two or 
three occasions in cutting off the forces sent against him. 
Whereupon Edrrard made use of the principle of the feudal 
tystem,— which I tried to explain to you last lectuxei— daimel 
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ft auperiority over the Webhmau's countiy, and declared him 
A traitor to his suzerain, or feudal lord. Llewellyn still re- 
sisted, denied his allegiance, and kept the great lung at bay. 
An active, fiery people the Welsh, but with about as much 
diance against the heavy, steady, indomitable masses of 
the English armies as a flight of fireflies against the Chinese 
walL Wherever they dashed in, they were broken by 
their own impetuosity and the solidity of their opponent. 
Inspired by their bards or poets, and cheered on by a super- 
stitious belief in the prophecies of their soothsayer, Merlin, 
they never thought of yielding, even when they had lost 
the power of resistance. Availing himself of his superi" 
ority, and even of the patriotism of the people, Edward 
gave utterance to the only piece of wit recorded of him ; 
^d though it is not quite so brilliant as some of his other 
achievements, it was a great deal more harmless, and consisted 
in this. He called a meeting of the Welsh together, told 
them he admired their fidelity to their native rulers, and 
that he had determined to give them a prince, a native 
of Wales, veho could not speak a word of English. Great 
was the rejoicing among the Taffies at this speech, which 
was soon damped when he presented to them his infant 
son, who certainly could not speak a word of English, 
or of any other tongue, and 'who had been bom in the 
Welsh castle of Carnarvon. On this occasion he created him 
Prince of Wales ; a title always since that time bestowed on 
the eldest son of our kings. But the other achievement by 
which he broke the spirit of the Welsh was of a very different 
kind. He summoned an assembly of the bards, on some 
fictitious pretence, and commanded every one of them to be 
put to death, and in this, though guilty of enormous cruelty, 
he pursued a very effectual way of attaining his object. The 
office of the bard has, I think, been generally misunderstood, 
and did not consist merely in composing poetiy, or singing it 
to a harp at the feast of great men and on the village green. 
Poems they certainly composed, and songs they certainly sang. 
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but thej were, at that time, tlie only medium of coiiTejing 
mtelligenoe and discussing political subjects. When Edward» 
therefore put them to- death, he extinguished ait once the 
knowledge of his phms and the opposers of his politics. 
They were, in fact, the editors of the newspapers at that time^ 
and they were all in opposition. So, instead of doing as has 
been done since that period, proceeding against them by 
estab]ii|)ung a censorship, or taking away their licence, or, 
what has been done in better and wiser times, es^blishing a 
newspaper on the ministerial side, and answering tVe fusilades 
of the Chronicle with the thunderings of the Times or the 
cannonades of the Daily News, lie behayed in the same manner 
as our minister would now do if he eonvened a meeting in 
Downing-street of the editors and contributors of the daily 
and weekly press, and had them i^ot by a company of foot 
guards, for the encouragement oT literature and free discussion. 
Whether by this he facilitated the conquest of the country, it 
is difficult to say, but he, at all events, succeeded in exciting 
a hatred of the English name among the population, which 
has scarcely yet died out. Our own poet Gray has so far 
entered into the feeling of his fellow bards, that he has 
celebrated this action of Edward in an ode which shows the 
detestation with which the invader was regarded. A bard 
is supposed to meet the king in one of the defiles of Snowdon* 
j«nd thus addresses him : — 

" Ruin seize thee, mtbless king t 

Confiisioii on thy banners wait I 
Though fium'd by Conquest's crimson wing. 

They mock the air with idle state. 
Helm, nor hauberk's twisted nudl, 
Nor e'en thy virtues, tyrant, Aall avail 

To save thy secret sool floam nightly fears, 

From Cambria's corse, ftom Cambria's tears 1 ** 



On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood. 
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Bobed in tbe sable gaib otmrn^ 
With haggard eyes the poet stood; 
(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Stream'd like a meteor, to the troubled idr) ; 
And with a master's hand, and prophet's fire. 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

** Hark, how each giant oak, and desert eave, 

Sighs to the tOTsent's awfhl voice beneath I 
O'er thee, ohjdng 1 their hundred arms they wave 

Bevenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe ; 
Yocal no more, since Cambria's fatal day, 
To high-bom Hoel's harp, or soft IJewellyn's lay." 

But in spite of poetry and valour, the independence of 
Wales was lost, and, happily for herself, instead of being a, 
feeble district, despised and overshadowed bj her overwhelming 
neighbonr, she has assumed her share in the glorious in- 
heritance of English renown, and contributes, in her duo 
proportion, to English wealth and English power. The Eose, 
Thistle, and Shamrock, would form but an imperfect bouquet 
without the Cambrian Leek. So thought Edward, and having 
<iigested that esculent vegetable, he turned his eyes to the 
north in seardi of the beautiful, but prickly flower, which he 
found it very difficult to gather, as it was perpetually jagging 
his Angers, and not worth much when he obtained it, for it 
neither had fragrance like the rose, nor was edible by man or 
l)east, like the leek and the thzee-leaved clover. Eor some 
hundreds of yeaars the Scottish kings had reigned with a rude 
sort of sovere%nty over vassals who were too distant to be 
coerced, and too savage to be civilized. By marriages with 
the royal family of England, they had, in some degree, raised 
their position, and as holding in homage the counties of 
Cumberland, Northnmberlani^ and Westmoreland, and the 
^^dom of Huntingdon, .they had entered into the great 
feudal family, and were recognised as entitled to the services 
of their own retainers, and the support of their lord sazetaia, 
the English king. Edward found easy means of extending 
-his claim of homage from the northern countie;) and the 
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earldom oyer the whole kingdom of Scotland, The Scots 
determined to resist, and met with the same fate as the Wdsh» 
that is, that for a time they were conquered, though not 
subdued, and lost their independence, without ever acknow- 
ledging their submission. At this time, the heiress of the 
kingdom having died, there were many competitors for the 
Scottish crown, and an appeal was made hy them all to the 
arbitration of Edward. It is the old fable of the quarrelsome 
sheep appealing to the wolf. Edward decided in favour <^ 
the weakest of the competitors, who had also the justest 
title, and John Baliol knelt at Norham, and received the 
degraded crown from the baud of his lord and master. A 
king who earns the contempt of his protector and the hatred 
of his people, had better retire into private life. Baliol did bq^ 
and the way was now left open to a more powerful champion. 
Robert Bruce, the father of the great man who was afterwards 
king, stood next in order of succession. But he had great 
estates in England. He feared to take a " barren sceptre in 
his gripe," and give up his rich lands in Cleaveland and on the 
Nith. A nobler came to the rescue; William Wallace, a 
name that even yet makes the heart of the cautious manu- 
facturer in Paisley or the laborious tradesman in Dundee leap 
up with a throb of exultation, called on the people for support. 
He was rapidly surrounded by thousands of hard-handed 
Scotsmen, with blue bonnets over their brows, and good 
claymores in their hands. An Englishman was fair game 
wherever he was found. Battles were fought, and Wallace 
was everywhere triumphaut. The nation made him at once 
lord governor of the realm, and gave him the absolute power 
of a dictator. He tried to win over the nobles to the sam^e 
feelings of patriotism that animated the lower ranks. It was 
in vain. The descendants of earls, and the great men who 
claimed the heathen gods of the Scandinavians for their grand- 
fathers, could not serve under a simple knight, who was no 
relation whatever of Thor or Woden ; and they refused their 
aid. Treachery finished what pride began, and Wallace, in 
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-fk* career of rictory, was stopped by the falsehood, of Sir 
John Menteith, his o\m familiar friend whom he trusted, 
dragged in chains to London, executed with every circum- 
stance of indignity and horror, and his head fixed upon a spear 
-on the battlements of London Bridge. Let no man take it 
down ! The Scots are prouder of that mangled corpse than if 
he had slept in the mansolenm of their kings. The memory 
of that man acts as an incentive yet to the energies and 
ambition of his countrymen. Li Lidia, in a great battle, I 
have read of a cry being raised by a Scottish regiment, 
"Wallace ! Wallace ! as they charged in upon the astonished 
Mahrattas, and to show the extent to which veneration for 
his character is still retained, it is recorded that one of the 
town councils, in applying for the repeal of some obnoxious 
tax, began their petition to parliament with the ominous 
words, " Whereas we are the countrymen of William Wallace 
and Robert Bruce." A noble thing that the memory of the 
great and good never dies, and that the hero, the patriot, and 
the deliverer, leave names to their country that in time become 
n^re precious than the millions in her exchequer, and more 
powerful than her fleets and armies. 

Edward was now getting old, and just when he thought 
success had finally crowned his arms, a new enemy came into 
the field, with attributes in many respects superior to even those 
of Wallace, — ^for Robert Bruce was next in succession to the 
Scottish crown, was high enough in rank to command the sub- 
mission of the proudest of the nobles, and had the intuitive 
quickness of eye and firmness of decision which constitute the 
best qualities of a ruler, either in peace or war. After many 
alternations of fortune, sometimes hiding in caves, sometimes 
triumphing in the field of battle, Bruce heard of the death of 
his implacable enemy. Edward died on his way to Scotland 
[a.d. 1307], at the head of a great array, and was succeeded by 
his son — another Edward, of a very different kind. Weak, 
bigoted effeminate, he united, as might be expected, the pre- 
sumption that such a complication of qualities is sure to produca 
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in a man of Ms position, with the reliance on flatterers 8ii4 
fayoiuiteswMdi is certain to terminate in disgrace. HepursHijed 
the plans of conquest entertained by his father, carried an armj 
of a hundred thousand men across the border, and was defeated 
at the famous battle of Bamiockburn, by Brace and the Scots. 
As pnsilknimous in misfortuae as he had been insulting in 
power, he secured his safety by flight, acknowledged Bruce as 
king, and withdrew all claims of sovereignty or superiority over 
the kingdom he had attacked. Swayed first by one sycophant 
whom the nobles expelled from England, and finally put to 
death near Warwick, — ^aad then by another family who heaped 
all the riches of the kingdom upon themselves, till vengeance 
overtook them also on the scaffold, — ^then opposed by his wife, 
a princess of Prance, and deprived of all his adherents, — he 
yielded himself a prisoner, one of the worst and most dis- 
honoured of our kings, and closed an ignominious life by a dark 
and doubtful death in the castle of Berkeley, in Gloucestershire. 
Frightful stories are told of the manner and tortures of his 
murder. Shrieks are reported to have been heard by the ter- 
rified wayfarers outside the massive walls ; and certainly a 
dungeon more adapted for a deed of violence can hardly be 
conceived. It is still shown; and in looking down into it, 
seeing nothing at first but a heavy darkness, till the eye gets 
used to the gloom and discovers the rugged walls and rough 
floor, it is easy to conjure up the image of the "agonized king," 
and to fancy all the terrors that must have appalled him. 
Coming out of that horrid prison into the sunlight of a July 
day, is almost an exact counterpart to the emerging from the 
cruelty, misery, and darkness of the middle ages, into the free- 
dom and philanthropy of these modem times. But we liave 
left Bobert Bruce on the field of Bannockbum, and Scotland 
free. Since that time, it has never confessed its dependence 
on any foreign power; and in fact, there are few Scotchmen 
who will not maintain (especially when they have had a su£&- 
*cient quantity of whisky toddy), that it is superior to all the 
(^nations of the earth ; that its landscapes are the most beautiful. 
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its flowers the Mresk, its climate the best in tlie wodd; pav- 
tacnlady to my one who does not object to a gpreat detl of nak^ 
UL imineBse qoantity of winid, and three or four montiis ctf saow. 
It is even related of an enthnatnstie patriot who was traTelling 
in Italy, that he declared he liked the grapes of his native kod 
better than the dusters that were covering the vineyards of 
Albano, explaining, however, at the same time that "he didn't 
like grapes at all, nnless they were nncomm(mly soar." 

Wales subdued, and Sootkad independent, have exercised a 
'different sort of influence on the fortune and disposition of this 
now united land. The Welsh unfortunately possessed a sepa* 
rate language, to whieh they dung oat of enmity to their 
oppressors; so the sentiments that for a long time existed b^ 
tween the two people, if not absolutely hostile, were at least 
^struct. They did not act upon eadi other's literature, or 
eontribute to that mutual stock of harmless enjoyment oon^ 
veyed by authors common to both,— the sharing in which is 
one of those secret but powerful bonds that seldom recdve the 
consideration they deserve. Who does not percdve, when ho 
reflects upon it, that between us and the Americana the comr* 
mon language is an indissoluble tie ? that the joint possession 
of the poets, philosophers, historians, and all the great of old 
has a cohesive influence which it would greatly puzzle ill-natured 
or ambitions governors to tear asunder ? and that a settler on 
the Susquehaima or Ohio has more community of feeling with 
oursdveS) through the books and authors whom we equally 
value, than can exist between us and a Welshman on the very 
borders of Eng^d, if he persists in preferring the Triads to 
Paradise Lost, and Taliessin or Aneurin to Spenser or Pope ? 
Let us endeavour to spread the English tongue both in Wales . 
and Ireland. The man who speaks the language of liewdlyn 
or Bryan Borohgm will infallibly entertain their sentiments. I 
was told of a gentleman who was making a walking excursion 
in Wales not many years ago, and inquired of a Welsh peasant 
he encountered whether there was a ford or safe passing-place 
at a certain river he was approaching. " Oh yes," said the 
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Welshman, in yery bad English ; and they parted. But thd 
gentleman, who was himself a native of Wales, hiqppened, in 
going away, to thank him in Welsh. Whereupon the peasant 
ran after him, caught him by the arm, told him there was no 
ford in the place he had mentioned ; that he would certainly 
be drowned if he tried it ; but that when he told him it was 
safe, he had thought he was an Englishman ! Whatever John 
Bull conquers, he treats pretty well, but always looks on with 
a sort of contempt. When he gets a good hit in the bread- 
basket, he abnost forgives the pain for the manliness of the 
blow. So, England and Scotland called each other name^, 
rushed across the borders, burnt each other's houses, and 
broke each other's heads, — ^but had at bottom a mutual, 
respect that was ready to ripen into attachment. They spoke 
the same tongue, though with rather a different pronunciation ; 
and in the course of time, they entered into as keen a rivalry 
for literary reputation and scientific eminence, as they had 
done for mastery in the rough old days of Bruce and Edward. 
Chaucer was read in the court of Holyrood ; Barbour in the 
halls of Windsor ; a Douglas translated Virgil, while a Surrey 
borrowed fresh music from the Italian muse. Hume, Bobert* 
son, Tytler, and Macaulay, hold the lists against Gibbon, 
Hallam, Thirlwall, and Grote. In fiction, the struggle is long 
and severe between Smollett and Eielding, Addison and the 
Man of Feeling, — and though the high crest of Walter Scott . 
is still master of the charmed ring, he cannot hold an uncon- 
tested sway, when Dickens, and Bulwer, and Thackeray touch 
his shield. But over all, looked up to like a star, and no more 
belonging to one spot of earth than the sun himself which 
circumradiates the globe, shines the one great name of William 
Shakspeare, — as visible and as honoured among the towers o£ 
Macbeth's Castle, at Inverness, as in the haunted battle field 
of Bosworth, or the midnight wanderings of Lear. 

" He lighted with his golden lamp on high. 
The unkno^vn regions of the human heart ; 
Showed its bright fountains, showed its mefhl wastes^ 
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rtt ihotei and headlands,— and a tower he raiiad 
'^ Befulgent, where eternal breakers roll. 

For all to see, but no man to approach.** 

But these observations are perhaps premature, and had 
()etter have been retained for one of our later lectures, when I 
inll take a short view of the national progress in literature, 
laws, and manners. We will now go back ; and in the year 
1346 we see King Edward III., one of the greatest and most 
powerful of our kings, at the head of a small army in the 
northern part of Prance, menaced by a force four or ^ve times 
outnumbering his own, and apparently with very little chance 
of escape. What brought him into France it would be long 
to tell. It wiQ suffice to say that he claimed the crown of 
that country with no right whatever on his side, unless he 
should prove the strongest, and that he had pushed his con- 
<juests up to the very gates of Paris, and almost succeeded in 
ins ambitious desires. Fortune, however, turned against him 
for a time, and he commenced his retreat towards Flanders. 
At Gressy he resolved to halt and wait his enemies' attack. 
They came on, led by their king and all his nobles. Edward 
had secured a good position, took his station on a com" 
manding height to superintend the approaching battle, and 
left his young son, who is known iu history as the Black 
Prince, to make his first essay in arms. The French rushed 
on in great unmarshalled numbers, and they fell into con- 
fusion. The English archers shot with such aim that no man 
could escape the arrow, and so incessantly that the chronicler 
says it seemed as if it snowed. At one time a message was 
sent td the old king for reinforcements, for his son was hard 
pressed. •* Not so, by St. George," said Edward ; " let the 
boy win his spurs, for his shall be all the glory of this day." 
Hiis answer was at least equal to twenty thousand men, and 
the irresistible charge was made. The " Up, guards, and at 
them!" was pronounced five hundred years ago, and with the 
same result. Down in a mass of hacked annour and torn 
plumes sank knight and noble. The French king with diffi* 
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c'ilty extrioated limself from tke o(Hi£uaioii and esci^edl. 
Many thouaaads were killed upon the field, and the rest of 
the army scattered and dispersed. The old King of Bohemia^. 
who had aided his ally the King of Fianoe, was slain in the 
latal charge, and his crest, a plume of osthch feathers, with 
the motto " Ich dien," or '* I serre," was thenceforth a|>p(ro^ 
jpriated to the princes of Wales. The greatest victories in 
those times seem to have had very indedsive consequences. 
The conquest of Calais was the only immediate fruit of thi» 
battle, and Edward and his son returned to England. Besidea 
the inadequacy of result, there seems to have been a giaeat 
aanieness in the fights of old. It is difficult, for instance^ to- 
distingnish between the battle of Cressy and that of Poictiers, 
which the Black Prince fought a few years aft^. In both, 
there was an overwhelming number on one side, and great 
courage or obstinacy on the other, and success was with the 
English in both cases. In this latter battle the French King 
was taken prisoner, treated with the most romantic respect by 
his conqueror, and released on promise of a ransom. It. 
should always be related, to the honour of that monarchy- 
John was his name— -that when he found, on returning tO' 
Erance, that he could not raise the stipulated sum without 
impoveriahing his people, he came hwck of his &ee will to his- 
imprisonment, and ended his days a captive in a foreign land. 
Peace was made with the new king, and the Black Prince 
lived joyously in the sunny district of Bordeau, which had. 
been ceded to him, with some of the neighbouring counties, by 
the treaty> till once more he was summoned to active employ* 
ment by some disputes in Spain. Here he dispkyed the same 
quaUties as before, and was everywhere victodoos; but his 
career was cut short by lOneas, and he died before his father, 
in the year 1876, leaving a son, the ill-^ktad Bichard IL, to 
aucMsd him. Edward himself rapidly followed him to the 
grave, and the English had before them the proq^eot of a long 
minority, which in those days was another vrord for a rebeh- 
lioQf nobility and popular discontent. 
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It was not long before both tkese symptoms displayed 
ihemsehres. The masses of the peojde were still in a yery 
painfol and degraded positi<»i. Personal slaveiy was not 
uaknown; and prsedial servitude — that b, a hopeless obliga- 
tion to abide on one estate, and labour without farther remu-^ 
neration than the barest subsistence— was the lot of the 
greater part of the population. Against this unhappy frte 
the public nund began to revolt. A vast assemblage gathered 
under the leadership of Wat Tyler and others of the suffering 
peaettntry, and proceeded to London to claim a redress of 
grievanoes. There they were met by the young king in 
person, who soothed their anger, promised a remedy for all 
thdr complaints, and, having thus put them off their guaid» 
suddenly fell upon them with the whole weight of his power» 
and those whom his knights and followers could not kill with- 
i;he sword, he turned over to the hangman and the rope. 
l!hdr great petition was that all Englishmen should be free ; 
not in our sense of the word, free before the law to do and 
say whatever pleases us best, but to be delivei^ from the 
positive egressions of slavery— to be free from the chains 
and whips of their masters; and this was indignantly re- 
fused ! Better kings than Bichard had never taken a thon^t 
of this condition of their subjects. When any of them wanted 
a house repaired, or a castle built, or a concert even to be 
given at oourt, what do you think they did f Did th^ enter 
into contracts, and put in a clause that the work should be 
done in a substantul and workmanlike manner, and to the 
sidis&eiaon of a surveyor P Or did they send to the lessee of 
the opeia-houae, and engage the services of the Grisis and 
Jenny linds at so many goineas a nig^tP Thej issued a* 
warrant to ihax lord chamberlain to seize as many masons* 
carpenters, painters, and slaters as mi^t be required, to keep 
them in sure enstody while ihe work was in hand, and thaii 
turn tiiem to the rigkt^about the mcoment the job was done. 
In the same way tiiey sent out to collect all the singers, fi£srs» 
and fiddlers that could be found, and put them into an^ 
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orclicstra to entertain their visitors, with an intimation thai if' 
they sang purposely out of tune they would in&Uibly be. 
hanged. From this state of subjection it took a long while 
to get our people free ; and there is no doubt tliat architects 
are better off now, even if we deduct the usual ten per cenii, 
from our contracts, than in those days when houses were' built* 
without any contract at all. 

A tyrannic abuse of power seemed the natural element for 
£0 mean and yet ambitious a mind as that of Bichard H; 
More fickle than the last feeble sovereign we encountered, 
Edward IE., he had a great resemblance to him in the reist of 
his character ; and as he contrived in time to forfeit the sup- 
port of all classes of his subjects-*the highest by his pride 
and favouritism, the middle by his exactions, and the lowest 
by his cruelty and falsehood— it was an easy matter for his 
cousin, a bold and politic prmce, to push him from his throne 
and seat himself in it in his stead. This cousin was Henry o£ 
Bolingbroke, son of John of Gaunt, Ihike of Lancaster, the 
son of Edward III. ; and as this is the first appearance in 
history of the separated interests of the royal famify, which 
afterwards took the name of the white and red roses, I will 
call your attention to the fact that Edward III. left anothw 
son older than John of Gaunt— namely, Lionel Duke o^ 
Clarence, whose representative in the fourth generation^ 
Richard Duke of York, was therefore Intimate heir to 
Bichard II. ; while Bolingbroke, who thus took possession of 
the kingdom, had no positive right, except the right that in 
those days always belonged to the man who had the means of 
maintaining it best. The red rose of Lancaster was mw in 
the ascendant, and Bolingbroke is acknowledged among out. 
kings as Henry lY. Bichard was obscurely murd^wd^ or» as 
some historians maintain, obscurely suffered to escape; bai 
whether alive or dead, he was of no importance in the then- 
tempestuous situation of affairs. Henry lY., a wise and firm 
king, led a wretched life, embittered by the desertion of tlie 



Qaesids who bad aided his rise, and the rebeUion of his diaOQii* 
tented BoUes; and 

^ So weary as he was, so wan with care,*^ 

he was ovlj prevented by death from making a penitential 
expedition to the Holy Land. It is not to be supposed that 
the senior branch of the royal family, whom he had thus de 
spoiUd of their heritage, acquiesced peaceably in his usurpa 
titnL The elder son of the rival house he kept in perpetual 
pcison. But there was a constant source of weakness sup 
plie4 in ths circumstance that a nominal head was never 
wanting to an insurrection; and well might Henry say, 
wearied with careful days and watchful nights — 

•* Canst ibon, O partial Sleep I gire tl^ repose 
To the wet sea-boy in aahour so rode ; 
And, in the calmest and most stiUest night, • 
With all applianoes and means to hoot. 
Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, lie down t 
Uneasy lies th€f head that wears a crown ! " 

Yet not without some glimpses of a happier light did his 
ttoabled evening dose. His son, who still lives in the popu- 
kr mind of En^and as the wild and gallant Prince Hal, after 
Ik youth of playful excesses that would have been derogatory 
to A far humbler rank, and a career of idleness and indulgence 
that seemed the worst possible preparation for a future king, 
anddenly amended his life, and gave a noble evidence of his 
obedieaice to the laws, when he bore the rebuke, and even 
went unresistingly to prison by order of the Chief Justice 
Gasooigne, whom he had insulted on the bench. The impar- 
tial magistrate commanded the prince to be taken into cus- 
tody-— the prince obeyed the command. ''Happy is the 
king," said Henry, when he heard of it, '* who has a judge so 
Eesohite in executing the law, and a son so willing to submit 
to it! " An heir apparent like Henry was the surest support of 
his father's title ; and after he had triumphed over all the con- 
ipirades of the disaffected, and conquered his open enemies in 
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tbe fiyd, the prinoe was allowed peaceably to ascend tlsS' 
throne, in the year 1413, under the still honoured name ot 
Henry V. How much of the fame he still retains may be 
owing to the matchless plays composed upon his career it is 
impossible to say. Sober history is compelled to acknowledge 
many defects in his character, which it is impossible to view 
harshly through the poetic atmosphere of the Boar's Head ait' 
EiAstcheap, the moonlight robbery at Gadshill, and the wit, 
wisdom, jfrolic, fun, wickedness, drunkenness, mendacity, and' 
good humour that constitute the astonishing idmitity of Sfar 
John Ealstaff. All the bad qualities of all the bad men of' 
Our acquaintance united, could not make up such a mass of 
iniquity and indecorum, as that fat andunrespectable old man; 
but all the deycmess and all liie mirtfafulness of the cleverest 
and most mirthful of m^ could not make out such a fasci- 
nating and extraordinary character as that jolly, selfish, care- 
less, cowardly, quick, and entertaining companion. And yet 
the skill of the delineator of this character is so great, that I 
do not believe any harm ever arose from it to any of its ad- 
mirers. There is always a large spice of disdain so ounningly 
intemised, that it would be a- man very destitute of ambition^ 
aaid sdif respect who would consent to accept the wit aad 
talent at the price of liie loathing and contempt with which 
they are overlaid. But whtihesr true or fake, HesEoy Y. d^es 
not entirely defend for ins reputaition on these sjMoiag 
scenes. There was glory i^ain to be gathered in the fields <^ 
Erance, the terrible English name once more to be shouted on^ 
the Seine and tibe Loire, and the English of those days, who 
gnimyed as mueh «s we do at the visit of the tax-gathereEs, 
and saw that no good covdd accrue to them if Eronoe wero 
entireiy oonquered, could not resbt the fascination of militatry 
suceess, and consoled themselves for theur empty purses and 
nnploughed fields with triumphs which eclipsed the glories of 
Oressy and Foicti«:s, and stamped their king the greatest of 
leaders in l;he field of Agincourt. Few battles more decisive 
m their immediate results have ever been fought. The di$^ 
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aster of the Ereneii \na so oTerwiLelHmig that the nation sub^ 
Hiitted to Heauj's claims. He was crowned with the diadem 
of the C£^is, acknowledged Begent of iFranoe, and appointed 
his own friends to govern its provinoes, as if they had bees 
his hereditary domains. What might have been the conse- 
<praace of a lengdieBed life, it is impossible to say ; it is at alt 
events safe to conelnde that no commnnity of king could have 
kept the two naiioBS united, and that either Henry wonld have 
ruled at Paris and bem powerless here, or would have been 
£CHreed to gl^e up bis foreign possessions^ and content himsdf 
with the English throne. But in ten years after his accession 
he died, and again a fatal minority hung in threatening g^oom 
over the land, and the menK>ry of the triumphs in Trance only 
^wited omr ambition without inereastii^ our power. Henry 
TLwas a deg^ierate son of so gallant and great a father. 
The name that had held the Ei^lish conquests together had 
now disappeared, and not the wisdom of Bedford, who was left 
Begent in France, nor the courage of Tolbot, could save the 
failing cause. And to throw fresh discouragement on the 
invaders, one of those extraordinary events occurred which 
shew that a nation which is tme to itself is never left utteriy 
deserted, but that wh^a all prospect of success is apparently 
closed, a hope springs up from some unexpected quarter to 
asrest the progress of dec^air. Almost the whole of France 
was subjeet to the English arms. Her king had died- insane, 
and was suoeeeded by Ins son, new to his ofSeoe, and not much 
used to war. Her forces wn:e broken into small detachments, 
and one by one her strongholds were given over to the 
for^gn troops. At tins time, when the help of armies seemed 
UBavoUing, and deep despondency had s^ed on the defenders^ 
there was a village girl, the daughter of an innkeeper near Dom- 
r«ny,inChampi^e, who saidtliat she was assured in visions that 
the deliverance of France was in her power. Asimple uneducated 
girl she was, not above the domestic drudgery of her station, 
for we are told she kept the small inn of her family in order, and 
even rode the horses to water when they returned from tna 
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plough. Men of influence heard of her visions, and had hex 
brought before them. There was such apparent truth and siii> 
cerity in her replies that it was impossible to doubt that, whether 
her revelations were true or not, she at least believed them to be 
true. . What all men wish to believe, they find it very easy to 
believe. The name of Joan of Arc began to have wide fame* 
The king heard of her, and sent for her to his presence. He 
disguised himself on the day of her presentation, and dressed 
another in his royal robes. She went at once to the real 
king, and renewed her promises of success. With a great 
accession of courage, the nobles and gentlemen of the country 
followed the banner which Joan unfurled, and under her 
leadership proceeded to the relief of the city of Orlesms, 
which was closely besieged by the English general. She der 
feated the enemy at every poiat.. Dressed in burnished 
annour, she rode at the head of the resisting columns, and 
wherever she appeared, victory was sure to follow. The 
English, who could not believe she was a prophetess, pro- 
fessed to call her a witch ; but in the meantime they found the 
witchcraft of courage and patriotism too powerful for them to 
withstand. They lost the fruits of Henry's battles; they 
were driven into the narrow limits of their former possessions ^ 
and had but one returning gleam of prosperity, when they took 
the Maid of Orleans prisoner, and tried her for sorcery andim- 
posture. It used to be the custom, especially of the IVench 
historians, to load the memory of the English chiefs with this 
most base and cowardly conduct ; but, fortunately, more re- 
cent inquiry has proved that the maid fell a sacrifice, not to 
the hostility of the enemy she had discomfited, but to the 
bigotry of the priesthood of both the nations. By a church 
authority she was tried for the crime of witchcraft, and when 
she was contumacious, and refused to confess, by a church 
authority she was given over to the civil power, and burned in 
the market-place of Eouen. There, in the capital of the old 
Norman possessions, — on the very spot where the yells of 
religious bigotry and national hatred had attended her execu^ 
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tion— there stands a noble statue of the intrepid maiden, 
chiselled by the fair hands of the daughter of the last King 
of Trance, and now guarded for ever by the pride and affec- 
tion of a grateful people. 

Stripped of all his foreign possessions, with the exception of 
Calais, Henry VI. presented to his subjects the spectacle 
of an unsuccessful king, with no domestic virtue to redeem 
him from the contempt that the English are the readiest of all 
people to bestow upon misfortune. The rival claims of the 
elder branch of the Plantagenets, which had slumbered through 
the powerful reigns of Henry IV. and V., assumed new 
vigour under the feeble administration of their successor. 
To modem statesmen an undisturbed possession of the throne 
for more than fifty years, would have extinguished the rights 
of any hostile claimant, but dislike of the king, and discontent 
with his government, were glad to shelter themselves under so 
honourable a pretext as a regard for the legitimate heir. 
Edward, the son of the Duke of York, and great-grandson 
of the elder brother of John of Gaunt, the head of the 
Lancastrian line, was therefore put forward as the just 
inheritor of the crown. For many years the battle raged 
between the contending factions. Henry's cause owed its 
chief support to the energy of liis wife, and armies that 
despised the feebleness of the son of the conqueror of 
Agincourt, assembled willingly under the command of Mar* 
garet of Anjou. There was not a noble family that did not 
contribute at least one-half of its members to the slaughter that 
was perpetually going on. Battles were fought at St. Albans, 
Ludlow, Towton, Hexham, Bamet, and Tewksbuiy. Half 
the manor-houses in England were overthrown, and the other 
iialf depopidated. The advancing wave overwhehned the 
Yorkist nobles ; the receding wave swept off the partisans of 
Lancaster. And it is strange to read of those melancholy 
scenes, or to fancy the spectacle presented at that time by our 
distracted country, and to reflect that those desperate battles 
and sanguinary executions took place under the names of tha 
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Reel Rose and the White. Some other emblem should hafe 
been diosen; the white bear or the black, the wolf or the 
tiger; and the red and white roses left either in sober reality 
to the bushes in our gardens, or metaphorically to the cheeks 
of our lovely eonntrywoihen, where the contending Yorkist 
and Lancastrian would have found their badges exquisitely 
combined. The residt of all was, that Henry was discomfited. 
Ed\v ard, his competitor, assumed the throne, and the nobility 
of England was reduced by the sword and the scaffold to « 
very small and dispirited body. Delivered from all rivals, 
for Henry was quickly murdered in the Tower, the triumphant 
Edward gave himself up to every sort of intemperance and 
indulgence. His own adherents perceived too late for what a 
base and sensual tyrant they had wasted their blood and 
treasure ; the burgesses of parliament, availing themselves of 
the diminution of their superiors and the impoverishment of 
the nobility, took a higher place in the management of affairs, 
and all parties courted them in turn. Sunk in wine and 
wassail, or only roused to exertion by avarice or passion, 
Edward became universally unpopular. His brother, the 
Duke of Gloster, availed himself of these sentiments among 
the people to advance his own ambitious designs. He threw 
out insinuafcions against the legitimacy of Edward's children, 
and made great protestations of his love of liberty and justice 
to the mayot and citizens of London. When Edward died, 
in consequence of his intemperance, there only stood the two 
young Princes of Wales and York between the ambitious 
Richard and the throne. A path was cleared for him by the 
murder of the children, and in six weeks after the death of 
Edward, his brother was proclaimed king by the style and 
title of Richard HI. Some good laws he instantly passed, 
as if in repayment of the nation's acquiescence in his claims, 
but soon 'the nature of the man became incapable of rcsti*aint, 
and he entered on a course of cruelty and oppression that 
made him universally feared and hated. But how was he to 
be opposed? The English, who will commit a great many 



•orious actions under tlie preteit of law, Tirhidi tbej mmLd 
sknnk from if called by their proper name, had reooune to 
the Tety faciily they had r^ected, and set np the best r^ipre- 
feseBtajtive of the Lancastrian line they could diseovec, to 
deliT^r them &om the Yoik they had placed npon the throne. 
This was a very poor representative after all, being JMory, 
£arlof lUehmond, and only rehited to the true Laacasters by 
the marriage of hb father, Edmund Tudor, to Margwet, the 
great grand^daughter of John of Gau^t. There were nmy 
of nearer d^pree than he, but he was cautious, giare, and 
courageous. He reared his standard among the niountameers 
ia Wales» of which principality his father was a native, 
.and with rapidly increasing forces advanced upon Enghmd. 
Bichard III. was not to be got rid of without a struggle, and 
the last of the Wars of the Boses was now to be concluded on 
the field of Bosworth, in Leicestershire. On the 23nd of 
August, 14:85, the decbive event took place. Bichard was 
deserted in the thickest of the fight 1^ the main portion of his 
sapp(^ers, but disdained to outlive his greatness. , He pressed 
on into the centre of the enemy's line, and perished sword in 
.hand, having vainly tried to force his way to where his 
competitor was stationed. A crown was placed upon the 
head of the successful Bichmond by the blood-stained hands 
of his ally, Lord Stanley, and the shouts of the triumphant 
army acknowledged that, at last, there was an. undisputed 
idng in England by the name of Henry VIL 

Gdiese, as I have told you, are but hurried sketches of the 
course of English history. With Bidiard III. it is generally 
agreed that the period of the middle ages expired. Chivalry 
is no more ; the contests of factions take henceforth a different 
form ; settled principles of law take the place of the trials of 
strength and brutal violence which decided questions in former 
times : and in closing this short survey of the dark and tem* 
pestuous days that our ancestors passed through, from the 
conquest by William in 1066 to the accession of Henry VII. 
in 1485, it has been impossible to deal with the incidents as 
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tliey arose on any fixed or invariable role, for they were not 
regulated by any higher aim than the acquisition or retention 
of power. Kings and families rose and fell, we know not 
why. A discontented grandee caused the convulsion of a 
kingdom ; the personal character of a ruler gave happiness or 
. misery to his reign ; and unless we knew that the moral 
government of this world is guided by the coimsels of unerring 
Wisdom, that there's a divinity that shapes our ends^ xougli 
hew them how we may, we might conclude that chance had., 
been the arbiter of human destinies, and refuse to speculato. 
on results that proceeded from no determining cause. But 
in our future inquiries all this will be more clear. I sec & 
time before us in the remainder of this course, when coa^' . 
tending principles will perform the parts hitherto filled by 
confiicting interests and antagonistic passions; when the 
aim of both parties wiU be definite and unalterable ; when 
it will be possible to foreshadow coming events from the 
knowledge we possess of the great feelings and world- 
embracing motives from which they spring. We shall 
see tyranny in vain trying to preserve its sword, and after- 
wards peaceably exchanging it for the scales of justice and 
the sceptre of order. We shall see a people setting its heart 
on the attainment of true liberty, and steadily preserving it, 
till finally the great consummation is reached, and stone by 
•stone, and tier by tier, the fabric of our constitution is reared, 
— ^that majestic temple whose portals are guarded by Justice 
and Power, and within whose spacious walls, the highest and 
the lowest can equally kneel down in peace. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

lUntT YIL, 1485.^HENBT Vllt, 1509.^£DirABD VI., Ifti7^^ 
liABT, 1553.^£ldZABi:TH, 1568. 

Iir tnat last Chapter we bade farewell to the lawlessness of 
fetidal power; when this kingdom seemed more a confederacy 
of petty sovereigns than a well-regulated realm ; when the 
noble, strongly entrenched in his moated castle, trampled 
equally on the rights and privileges of the humbler ranks, and 
on the orders of his nominal superior. " What is your title to 
this estate ?" said certain of the commissioners of inquiry ap- 
pointed by Edward I., to the Earl de W&vrenne. "This 
blade,*' answered the Earl, drawing his sword, "was the title 
imder which my ancestors held their lands, and with this I 
mean to retain them." "By St. George, Sir Earl," said an- 
other of our kings, to a great officer of the kingdom, who 
hesitated to lead his followers into France, "by St. George, 
Sir Earl, you shall either go or hang." " By St. George, Sir 
King," replied the constable, "I shall neither go nor hang." 
During the disputed succession of some of the kings, the 
feeble administration or foreign wars of others, the power of 
the nobility grew too strong for ordinary restraints. The 
cotxrts of law could not reach so lofty a culprit as the chief of 
ten thousand armed retainers; and justice, which too often 
assumed the appearance of revenge, was forced to call in 
the assistance of other nobles as powerful as the delinquent. 
The Percy — ^too elevated for civil process — ^was humbled by 
the enmity of the Nevilles; the Salisburys and Mowbrays 
were kept in check by the Cliffords and Courtenays. But the 
five-and-twenty years of the wars of the Roses had left no such 
possessors of hereditary fiefs as the great families I have named. 
Their mutual hatred had proved fatal to all. The survivors of 
that dreadful period were now so scanty in number, and so 
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redaeed in wealth, that they could neither form aUiaaoes 
among themselves, nor stand, each upon his onm anthorky. 
It was easy, therefore, for a person so sagacious as Henry 
VII. — ^who, after his marriage with the heiress of the Yorks, 
united by universal consent the claims of the rival pretenders 
to the throne — so to consolidate his power that he should .be 
free from the factious opposition or more dangerous hostility 
of the great barons of tiie kingdom. But another cueoBi- 
.stance contributed to this result, of which he was not ^ow4o 
avail hinself. In the midst of the contentions of the Roses, 
the great body of the people pursued their accustomed vfty. 
Commerce actually made great progress, and the peocefid arts 
were successfully cultivated, at the very time the nobility 
and gentry were falling by the thousand on the baiijbe- 
ddLds of Towton or Hexham. In the 8tm^;les for the ele- 
vation of one branch of the royal family and the depressum 
pf the other, the main body of the nation took little or.no 
part. Like the great d^ths of the sea that perform ihsir 
quiet circuit round the earth, they were beyond the reach of 
the tempest that dashed into foam the waves on the surfjaoe, 
and sank the gilded vessels that encountered its force. Great 
care was taken to secure the affection of the people by a re- 
gard, real or pretended, for their interests. Yorkist and Lan- 
castrian alike were scrupulous to guard the commonalty 
from the losses and oppressions which they were wiUing to 
undergo themselves ; and we accordingly find that the citizens 
of that period gained in importance almost as much as the 
nolality ]ost ; and that Henry, on his accession, found himself 
the ruler of a rich and prosperous people, a poor and power- 
less aristocracy. He had but two fmious passions in the 
midst of numy qualities that might have fitted him for the 
position he had gained,-*an inordinate love of money, how- 
ever it might be obtained, and a hatred of the persons 
who had opposed him, that knew no limit but their death. 
The untiring perseverance with which he combined both theae 
passions in the merciless extortion of the remaining po8sefr> 
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«f Ito Yorkists^ jQid the eagerness with whioh he hiiaM 
liRBa'to ihe seaffold, is one of the great characteristics <£ 
IdsicigiL Bat by vr&j, perixaps, of showing his impartiality^ 
kd kstnaopportimity of denuding the very men who had 
supported him of their estates. By raking np old statutes 
which had shimbered for hundreds of years, he bronght the 
titles of half the lands in the kingdom into snspidoB. He 
<e»ipioyed< spies to discover flaws in the holdings of any one he 
^wished to rain ; and if some encroachment had been made on 
^6 forest bounds in the reign of John; if a foifeitnre had 
liken plaee in the reign of Edward; if one link was wanting^ 
t&liio chain of succession &om the original Nonnaa who had 
iron the tenure from WiiHam, there were slarish judges who 
mmLd determine in the king's favour, and the unfortonate 
iweopier was forced to componnd by a< payment that rednced 
him to poverty. Empson and Dudley were the two men who 
made themselves conspicuous in this basest of all professions, 
i^ey terriEed a whole county by giving notice of their inten- 
tion to visit it, to inquire into the landowners' rights. Wheup 
met they threatened an accusation, a composition was in- 
stantly offered ; and as, in the unfailing course of evil practices, 
ihey widened their circumference as liiey acquired strength 
hom. aequieseence, these fictilaous claims were advanced to 
&e small tenements of the yeoman as well as the broad acrea 
•f the squire. Henry YII. lived at once the richest and most 
bated of ail the kings in Christendom. He had a sum equal 
to ten OT twelve millions of our money in his exchequer, and 
not a friend, or person he could rely on in the whole, world. 
In this rdgn occiorred the incident which is still enveloped in 
^dme doubt, but is at all events one of the most romantic in 
•E&gitsh history. You remember that the tyrant, Eiehard in.» 
on the death of his brother, Edward lY., had cleared his own 
pai^ to the throne by the murder of the two princes, the sons of 
Edward, in iiie Tower. No notice seems to have been taken 
"of their dtsappearan^e ati;he time. The strode of Bosworth, 
toul Ihe ooveity of Henry^s reign, had turned the puhUc 
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attention into other channels. Bnt when the tynumy and 
avarice of the new King had had time to disgnst and alleftat^ 
ihe people, a report got abroad that the princes had esoape(3^ 
and that one of them was alive. A young man, who had 
hitherto lived at Tonmay, under the name of Perkin Warbedc^ 
made his appearance at the conrt of the Dachess of Borgundy^ 
the sister of Edward IV., and was acknowledged by heras 
her nephew. He proceeded to other countries, and was every- 
where recognised as the true prince. Among other courts he 
visited was that of the gallant James lY. of Scotland ; whd 
was so convinced of the justice of his claims, that he gave 
him the precedence due to the Duke of York, and meffried 
him to his young and beautiful cousin, the lady Catherine 
Gordon. He now made his descent on England. Here, also, 
he was acknowledged by many of his father's friends; even 
the husband of Henry's mother, the very Lord Stanley who 
had crowned him on Bosworth-field, became an adherent of 
the pretender. That pretender was not unworthy, cither in 
education or appearance, of the rank he claimed. He recalled 
circumstances to the memory of the courtiers of his fathmr^ 
which they said could only be known to themselves. He e%* 
pressed the greatest regard for the happiness of the people, 
and somewliat offended the Scottish James, who had attended 
him across the border, by finding fault with the hostile maor 
ner in which he treated the English inhabitants. But Henry 
watched his opportunity, and directed a great force against 
the pretender, in Devonshire, before he was prepared for the 
attack. Perkin fled to the protection of Beaulieu, now called 
Beuly, Abbey, near Southampton; and after a residence there 
of some days — whether despairing of escape, whether bribed 
by promises of pardon, or whether repenting of his impos- 
ture, cannot with certainty be decided — he surrendered to 
the mercy of the king. By him, for awhile, he was kindly 
treated, but at last was thrown into the Tower ; induced, l^ 
what means we cannot say, to make a confession of his fidde- 
liood ; and on pretence of having levied war on the King, he 
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VMi eg^ecoied on Tower-hill : and his preienBions, whether true 
or tsdae, left only to the antiquarian and the poet. Opinions 
m this sulq'ect were long divided. If the princes were really 
Vuurdered in the Tower, why were not their renudns ezhmned 
aod.shown to the people P Long after that time, two skele- 
tons were certainly found, but in a different part of the build- 
kg, which had, at one time been used as a buiying-ground for 
i^ garrison. On the other hand, if he , were the real prince, 
what. had become of him in the interval? How had he 
escaped the hands of the assassin ? Did he escape alone, or did 
his elder brother escape along with him P If so, what became 
if himP Did he die afterwards by violence or a natural 
death P Li short, there is no end to these questions, aud we 
must leave the whole story as dark and unintelligible as we 
ibundit. 

Henry had two sons and two daughters. One daughter 
Wanied the King of France; the other married James IV. of 
Scotland; and through her the Scottish family afterwards 
attained the English throne in the person of her great grand- 
son, James I. The eldest of Henry's sons was Arthur, who 
died at sisteen years of age, after having married the Princess 
Oatherine of Spain. The second was called Henry, who 
began his career by marrying his brother's widow, and became 
P^hi^ the best known of our later kings, under the name of 
Bttuy Vm. Of him I shall have more to say hereafter. In 
the meantime, I wish to examine a little more dosely the 
Mnses that enabled Henry YIL to strengthen the preroga- 
tives of the crown to an extent utterly unknown to the first 
^ third Edward, or, in fact, to the greatest and most ambi- 
tious of his predecessors. At all times before this date there 
liad been a check to the ambition of the reigning king. 
Though singly none of the feudal nobles was able to resist the 
sovereign, by dint of union among themselves they raised a 
snficient barrier against his encroachments. At first the 
Wrier consisted merely in the numbers and arms of the men 
they could bring into the field. After that it was aided in no 



slight degree bj the power ihf^ possessed of ^^satiug titer 
Iqgitiiiuwy of his throne; for there vmb generallj- some pre-' 
tender, whose olaimi, if they did nothing more, at all evenits* 
weakened the seoority of his riral. Later still, the rise of the 
commons into pohtioal importance enabled both parties txy 
recniit their foroes by apj^eation to a mrw element of power/ 
unknown for many years after the Conquest. If London^ 
for instance, held with an insurgent nobility, the king was 
forced to have recourse to York or Oxford. There was iiras 
established a system of nmtnal checks -and deleneeB that hin-^ 
dered the throne from becoming ieithnr despotic, as in the 
nations of the East, or altogether subordinate to a proud and 
poweifal nobility, as in the mduiqspy kingdom of Pobnd. 
But in the wars of tiie Hoses one of these coonteibBlanfieo 
was utterly destroyed. There was no noble, or combiDatieK 
of nobles, wMch could resist the fbroe now wielded by a nder 
who was neither weakened by a diapated title nor at foet dis* 
tasteful to the people, indeed, tiierefore, of residing itt 
feudal grandeur in their baronial castles, the few samToraof 
^ battles and exeoutioBs of tiiose days lived as dqfwndnEta^ 
or at least as pageants in the court. To walk at the head of 
a royal procession with a gold stick in his hand now became 
an object of ambition to a man whose ancestors had kepli 
almost royal state themselves in their heredxtary halls; and 
Henry availed himself of tiie power, wfaidi, if it lay in tbe 
erown, had been yery seantily exercised, of bestowing earl- 
doms and bafonies on the most subservient of bb creatinraB^ 
without at the same time conveying to them the immenetf 
estates or the rights and privik^es wfaieh had originally 
attended those titles. Accordii^ to the strict interpretatiott 
of the feudal law, this could not be done; for you will reed* 
lect that certain territories were bestowed on condition of 
service and allegiance ; and the possessor beeame a baron, not 
by the sovereign's creation, but in right of his baronial lands. 
The feudal law, hovrever^ had now lost its strictness, and 
Henry invented a method of making men lords witiiout 



dfattimg himscjf of the aocompanjing donudns* A neir 
Qobilil^ has xieTer much weight. It offends the old mamfaarft 
of thfi body on whom' it is thrust by its novelty, and oieoda 
alaoithd members of the old body from winm it is taken Irt 
the inyidionsneas of its promotion. HesEy had thus tin 
advantage of a g^tteriog and high^^sounding oomt, wlndi 
added to his pecsonal graadeur without endangering his 
power. The nobility, therefore, whidi, with many {aolts, had 
certainly acted as a protection against the arbitraiy role of 
oar kings, was suddenly found to give tiie vriiole influence it 
still retained in aid of the exactions of the crown. Who 
was thore left to rise np against the oppressions of authority ? 
1^ very names to which the commonalty would have fled for 
safety were ranged, on the other side. Pride, which is a noble 
(eeijog when.ai^lied to just ends and supported by adequate 
ponrer, soon deg^ien^es into servility when it finds itself in 
eampaia^ with poverty and contempt. A race of degradation 
was run by the new bearers of illustrious titles. No flattoy 
was too fulsome for the lips of men who owed all their eatima^ 
taott.i&,the woiid to the favour of a so?ereign^ whose 

** Breath ooold mar them ai a breath had made,** 

and at this time, in the reign of a num whose whole title came 
thiuigh a series of illegitimate births, who had won his crown 
hj tieachery still more than by valour, was first enounced the 
ast^Bsbing dootrine of the divine right of kings. Sir John 
Ibrtesoue, Lord Chief Justice of tli^ King's Bench, in the 
T&^ of Henry YL, had never heard of sueh a position, but 
distinctly says, in a treatise on the laws of England: — ''A 
king is apikointed to .protect his suhjeots in their lives, proper* 
ties, and laws. For this end he has the delegation of power 
from the^people, and, he has no just daim to any oth^ power." 
But in Sir John Eoitescue's time there were men who held 
their estates by precisely the same title that the descendants 
of William the Conqueror held the crown — namely, of con* 
quest and possession, witka reciprocation of rights and dutiea 
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and vho would have probably taken steps to abate this asr 
sumption similar to those taken by the Cortes of Castile, in 
which the assembled nobles at the coronation of their kings 
said, " We, who are as good as you, hereby invite you to be 
our ruler." Bx)lling in useless wealth, with the reputation of 
great wisdom, but unfriended and most unhappy, the first of 
the Tudor kings descended to the graven and the nation 
looked with impatience for the first manifestation of the dis^- 
position of his successor, Henry Yin. 

The bloated and brutal visage which we see in his later 
portraits had no resemblance to the open and manly counte- 
nance ot the gallant young king. He was of a fair, true 
Saxon complexion, broad-shouldered and active-limbed; and, 
without fiattery, was acknowledged to be the handsomest 
prince, and probably one of the handsomest men in Europe. 
A treasury overflowing with the exactions, and yet free from 
the gmlt of his father's avarice, an undisputed succession, 
perfect health, and the first glow of youth, seem at first sight 
to have constituted a good fortune which it would be difficult 
to impair. His manner, which gained him a character of 
honesty and bluffness, and which in many people's minds, 
even to this hour, half hides the atrocity of his actions, 
endeared him to the commons. They saw with pleasure that 
he lost no time in putting to death the two hated emissaries 
of his father, Empson and Dudley ; and were not sufficiently 
clear-sighted to see that this was but half an amends for the 
iniquities of which they had been guilty, and needed restitit 
tion of the ill-got treasures in order to make it cpmplet& 
Henry punished the extortioners, but kept the fruit of theii 
extortion — ^a most excellent way both of satis^ring the con- 
science and filling the purse. 

We now at one step find ourselves advanced to the clear 
and open platform of modem history. It will, therefore, npt 
be necessary to dwell at any length on the ordinary events of 
Henry's reign, the battles that were fought, or the foreign 
uqipotiations that were entered into. The domestic incidents. 
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Kowevcr, of this period cannot be passed orer ; and among 
these the most prominent, though at the same time the most 
painful, is his treatment of his wives. 

For eighteen years no scruples had been avowed by Henry 
on the subject of his marriage with the widow of his brother. 
In fact, it seems unlikely that scruples could be very common 
in such a heart upon any subject whatever. But at this 
time appeared a very beautiful young lady among the maids ot 
honour of the queen. She was of a noble family, eighteen 
years of age, and very witty and accomplished. The queen, 
on the other hand, was forty-six years old, not perfect mistress 
of the English language, and formally devout according to the 
religion of her native land. Henry was thirty-six, still very 
handsome, and had never seen anything so fascinating as Aiuui 
Boleyn. No wonder scruples came into his head about having 
married his brother's widow, or anybody else's widow, or any- 
body whatever who might keep him from marrying hee. So, 
how was he to get free from marriage with Catherine getting 
on for fifty, and enter into it with Anna not nearly half her 
age? !Prom his earliest years he had been brought up in 
strict obedience to the church of Rome. With him the 
power of the pope knew no limit. The enemies of the 
papacy he believed to be the enemies of Heaven, and that at 
all events they were his enemies. To this fountam of bless- 
ings he applied for aid. The voice, he knew, which could 
pardon sin could also dissolve a marriage ; but there were 
political considerations which hindered the pope of tliat time 
"from agreeing to his prayer. He was in subjection to the 
Emperor Charles V., and Charles was nephew of the Queen. 
A system of delays, hopes, promises, and prevarications began. 
Henry, who was impatient for his marriage with Anna, lost 
temper with each month's delay, and, goaded into opposition 
by the disappointment of his hopes, he began to open his ears 
to the murmurs which on every side, from all nations and in 
all tongues, were rising against the assumptions and authority 
of the papal throne. These outcries it had been found impos* 
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sible to hush. Henry himself had written a volume in sup- 
port of the pretensions of Bx>me, and had been rewarded by 
the title still worn, and more justly worn, by our sovereign, of 
defender of the faith. But the volume was answered by a 
more powerful voice, and it was felt by all men that Europe 
was in the midst of one of those awful revolutions, not 
merely of thrones, dominations, and authorities, but of mind 
and opinion, which have greater effect for good or evil than 
any changes of government or alterations in. the balance of 
powei This was the reformation of religion— an event so 
' momentous that the greatest of the actors in it sink into in- 
significance, and in which the passions, the feelings, and inte- 
rests of men were all evidently constrained to the one great 
issue which was then and for ever at stake — ^the emancipation 
of the human mind. Who cares for Leo, or Luther, or the 
Austrian Charles, or the Tudor tyrant ? Did they retard or 
produce the Reformation ? It was — ^if we limit our view to 
human agents — ^not man — not this man or that man, but 
humanity itself that was in the scales; not nation against 
nation, or learning against learning, but one great idea which 
struggled to dcvelope itself — ^an idea which, though greatly 
striven against, apparently for a while crushed and trampled 
upon, has finally acquired such life and power that it per- 
meates the very masses who were gathered to oppose it — ^lias 
leavened the inert multitudes of crouching and uninquiring 
^ain, and at fitful intervals has found its way into the con- 
sistories of priests and the conclave of cardinals at Ex)me. 

Let us not pay Henry Tin. the compliment of supposing 
that this feeling owed its origin to Mm. Let us not pay the 
compliment even to Luther, or Wicliffe, or Huss, or any in- 
dividual man. The first seed of the Reformation was planted 
in the same hour that Rome made her first aggression on the 
independence of human conscience. It lay dormant for cen- 
tury after century ; aggression after aggression was ventured 
and submitted to, but in every inch of territory so filched 
from freedom there germixiated, far below the surface^ the 
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fdtnre crop of opposition and resistance. And now I will 
trace it wliere it first came above the soil. The encroaeh- 
ments of tlie church were gradual and silent. At first the 
popes confessed their temporal subjection to the successors of 
the Eoman. emperors. They spoke with the humility befitting 
their profession in the presence of the rulers and governors of 
great kingdoms. When the empire was overthrown by an 
irruption of barbarians, the Bishops of Kome found favour 
in the sight of their new masters by obedience to their laws. 
They were found usefol as ministers of the half-converted 
Goths and Yandals in inculcating submission to their sway 
among the conquered people. It would have been strange if, 
thus aiding in the conquest, they had not received some of 
the spoil. They were confirmed in their privileges as Bishops 
of Borne, obtsdned an accession to their possessions, and con- 
descended even to acquire a large territory in the neighbour- 
hood of their seat by a forged conveyance, professing to be 
from the Emperor Constantine. The barbarians looked with 
superstitious veneration on this conveyance. The majesty 
that attended the very name of Bome, the capital of the 
world, the city over which was suspended the glory of so 
niany centuries, the city of the consuls and dictators, the 
Scipios and the Caesars, gave additional dignity to the eccle- 
siastical ruler of its inhabitants, and the popes in 606 became 
temporal princes. A double duty now fell upon them — ^first 
of enlarging their spiritual authority, and then of strengthen- 
ing their temporal domain. They played the one so adroitly 
into the other, that they stretched the first over aU the king* 
doins of the world, and the other over a great part of Italy. 
Their revenues came to them from- all lands. Their own 
dominions yielded all its wealth into their coffers; the 
liorthem wilds of Norway, the southern shores of France, 
^ut in their contributions. But the wealth of this earth was 
found inadequate to their expenses, and they imposed a 
tribute on the world to come. If Africa scut its gold and 
lilurope poured its treasiires into Rome, they were but poor 
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sources of grandeur compared to the wider and tmdefincd^ 
domains beyond the grave. The virtues and the vices were 
equally the tax-gatherers of the Vatican. Charity, liberality, 
faith, veneration, and affection were outmatched in their dona- 
tions to the holy see by parricide, incest, ambition, and false- 
hood. A vow to dedicate an estate to the church was 
scarcely more valuable than the gift to obtain a dispensation 
from a vow ; and the result throughout Europe in the middle 
of the sixteenth century was this, that Rome was a gulf into 
wVich all the riches of every nation were evidently being 
L'awn. The fifth part of the land of England belonged to the 
church, and a sum estimated at £15,000,000 of our money 
was annually exported to Rome, In return for this, the pope 
was occasionally very gracious, and sent a rose of peculiar 
virtue to the sovereign he delighted to honour. To the Kings 
of Spain and Portugal he was more liberal still, and, with the 
greatest generosity, made them a present of the new world, 
then just discovered. This title to America was pleaded by 
the King of Spain as a good and valid one within these 
hundred years. The pope, in fact, was one of the most liberal 
bestowers of kingdoms in Peru and Mexico, and islands in the 
Indian seas, that can be imagined. He would think no more 
of presentiog China to a king than if it were a China orange. 
But with gifts of continents and empires his generosity stopped; 
for anything else he insisted on being paid. A certain title of 
honour was offered to a gentleman ; but it turned out that 
the gentleman could not hold it, as his ancestors had not been 
noble for six descents ; whereupon the pope, for a fitting con- 
sideration, made out letters of nobility to the gentleman's 
great grandfather's great grandfather, who had been dead two 
hundred years, and thereby qualified his descendant for the 
promotion he desired. So, if any of you want to become of 
ancient family all of a sudden, you have nothing to do but 
apply to the pope, and he will make your great giandfather a 
lord — on payment of the fees. 
These are the abuses that will always spring from power— 



and more, perliaps, from spiritual power tlian any other— 
when its claims are once conceded and no notice is taken of 
its gradual adTance. Bat we are not to suppose that these 
Uots and blemishes on the system of the papacy had escaped 
the notice of all who professed themselves the followers of its 
doctrines. At all times of the church's history there have 
been holy and devout men who looked with displeasure oo 
these and similar proceedings of their chief. One pope lived 
a life that would have been disgraceful in a heathen emperor, 
restrained by no law, human or divine, but guilty in the eye 
of day of treachery, incest, and murder. Another burned 
with a fiercer thirst for blood and battle than had ever raged 
in Attila or the Hmis. Another openly sneered at the holiest 
truths of the religion by which he obtained his treasures, and 
wasted them in the sensual enjoyments of an elegant and 
tasteful voluptuaiy. Some calm and thoughtful student, 
perhaps, heard with a shudder, in the retirement of his 
cloister, of the scenes that were acted on the great stage of 
the world. But what could he do more than shudder at their 
atrocity, and return with deeper thankfulness to the innocence 
and solitude of his cell ? How could he establish a com- 
munity of sentiment beyond the narrow limits of the little 
spot that contained his little world, or gather courage from 
knowing that other minds were affected in the same manner 
as his own ? If he disturbed his brethren with his scruples, 
they would either laugh at him as a visionary or inform on 
him to the prior, who would punish him as a rebel, perhaps as 
a heretic. And in this way the isolation of the opponents 
prevented sn opposition from being heard. But about the 
middle of the fifteenth century an event occurred which had a 
great deal more to do with the Reformation than the love of 
Henry VIII., though a poet tells us— 

** That Gospel light first beamed from Boleyn*s eyes.** 

This event was one which rendered a communication possible 
between people who were a thousand miles apart ; wluch ren- 
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desed & thought once fmlj started incapable henceforth of hehi^ 
siie&oed or destroyed; and which, in fact, permitted an orgamsa- 
tioai of resistance, and gave the only chanoe of snecess against 
an org»Dizationof oppression. This ^sras the invention of pdbft- 
lag. Lead, since that time, east into monMs, has dedd^ 
numy a battle ; bat never was it so fatal in its effects as in the 
great fight it now waged with ignorance and presumption. 
There is something in the mere fact of iiring in a period of 
high and general cultivation that hinders us from understand- 
ing the denseness of the ignorance of those days. A man of 
the present time, even if from some unfortunate circumstance 
he has not learned to read, and there(fore has not been able to 
gather book-information for himself, has the advantage of con- 
versing with people who have. He gets some notion, though 
at second or third hand,* of what is going on ; and shares in 
some small degree in the common stock of information. 
Books, that were as scarce as diamonds, and nearly as dear, 
were now, as the phrase is, as common as blackberries. One 
crush of the press did as much work as the pens of a hundred 
copying monks for a hundred years ; and among the earliest 
productions of the new invention was the Latin translation of 
the Old and New Testaments. Li a convent of the Augus- 
tine Order, at Erfarth, in Upper Saxony, was a monk of t^ 
name of Martin Luther. The vicar-general of the district, 
and chief of the friars, was Staupitz, a wise and good man, 
who had long pursued the course of study on which the 
young monk was now to enter. In ail their conversations, no 
thought of leaving the church had ever come into their minds ; 
but they reasoned deeply on all the mysteries of the faith now 
opened to them for the first time ; and a feeling had arisen of 
the manifest incongruity between the words of Scripture and 
the claims of Rome. A Bible, the parting-gift of Staupitz, 
made Luther supremely happy. Shortly after that, an emis- 
sary of the pope, of the name of Tetzel, came into the neigh- 
bourhood selling indulgences. " Lidulgences," cried Luther, 
—•"permission to commit new sins, and absolution for old 
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ones, cm tbe pajment of money ?—4liere is not a word of it 
intlieBiMe!'' 

The gauntlet was now thrown down on either side, and the 

point to he decided was briefly this: Is a Chiistian man 

bound by anythmg that either is not in the Word of God, or 

TOay not be prored thereby? "No," said Luther, "he is 

bomnd by the Bible, and the Bible alone. It is the only 

.standard of doctrine; the only guide of condnd" "Yes," 

-said the other side, "there are the traditions of the church in 

- addition, and the authority of the pope." On this the battle 

was joined, and I believe it is on this the battle is going on at 

the present day. But with the doctrinal part of the question 

we hare nothing to do in this historic sketch. My duty is 

•limited to giving yo«L a short account of the progress of 

events. 

There was one Thomas Granmer, a mild and timorous man, 
famous in his college for his deq> scholarship and innocent 
life, who suggested to the king, that if the pope declined to 
decide the question of the divorce, application might be made 
to the universities and learned men of Europe. Application 
was accordingly made ; and the universities — ^whether under 
the influence of his ai^^nmenis or his bribes — ^were unanimous 
•in their decision that his marriage with his biother's widow 
was invalid. The old Bomanist doctors and the young Pro- 
testant reformers agreed on this point ; but the pope himself 
agreed with the diseiples of Luther, on a strange method of 
escaping the dilemma. Tins was neither more nor less than a 
^iq[M9D8atk)n from Ids engagements to the queen; whilst Luther, 
and even Melancthon, suggested the phm of marrying another 
wife without a separation from the first. The Beformers, in 
this advice, founded on what they believed the unrepealed 
pennisBlon of polygamy in the Old Testament, the pope on 
his {denary authority. Eortunately, Henry did not adopt tiie 
expedient. He reduced Catherine to the rank of Princess 
Dowager of Wales, and married Anna Boleyn. Wols^, his 
bold and ambitioas oounmUor, who had risen to be 
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and archbishop, and had trampled on the kingdom, and -eves 
had hopes of the papal chair, was now disgraced and dM. 
Cranmer, the ingenious adviser of the implication to ihb 
foreign doctors, and grea% biassed in favour of the Befoinnar 
tion, was made Archbishop of Canterbury. Anna herself 
who owed nothing to the pope, had a strong tendency towaf da 
the new doctrines ; and was, in fact, one of the greatest enfiv 
mies the papacy ever knew, for she was the mother of Queen 
Elizabeth. Complaints were made in all quarters of the enorr 
mous wealth of the monasteries, and the dissoluteness of the 
Hves of the monks and friars and nuns. The word dissolute- 
ness at once excited the virtuous indignation of the meek and 
pious Henry ; though it is not impossible that the wealth re« 
ported of those establishments had a greater effect on hia 
proceedings. He proclaimed himself supreme head of tibe 
church of England in all temporal affaurs ; had this assump- 
tion, or rather resumption of his royal rights confirmed in 
parliament ; and now, independent of pope and prelate, ani 
supported by his courtiers, who expected to share in the 
spoils, he dissolved the religious houses thn^ughout the land ; 
turned the monks and nuns out of doors, — settling, however^ 
small salaries upon them for their lives, — and became of a 
sudden the richest of the kings of England, by the accumu- 
lated treasures of a thousand years. It will be but a sh(»t 
Interlude to say that he soon tired of Anna Boleyn, sent her 
to the Tower, had her beautiful head cut off, and married her 
lady of honour, Jane Seymour, who died within a year, ia 
giving birth to Edward YI. He next married a Princess oi 
Oeves ; but when he went to meet her, flk Greenwich, he 
found her fat and ugly, and dismissed her in a few months ; 
putting to death, at the same time, the councillor who had 
advised the marriage, and had brought over a too flattering 
portrait of the bride. He then married Catherine Howard^ 
but discovering that she was of notoriously bad character, he 
sent her also to Tower-hill; and finally bestowed his heart and, 
hand dn a widow of the name of Catherine Parr ; who, by diui 
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«£ 4ttisy which perhaps only widovs know, managed to keep the 
hmt in tolerable hnmonr, and, to the general surprise, survived 
kha for many years. The wealth obtained from the plunder 
of the monasteries, was bestowed in liberal portions on the 
AiTOTirites and followers of the king. Large tracts of countiy, 
tiiai had maintained innumerable monks in luxurious ease, 
or enoonn^d improvidence and mendicancy by the doles 
measured out to the idle and dissolute at their gates, were 
tranaferred into the possession of needy and ambitious cour- 
tiers. It is useless to deny that much private hardship was 
the tesult of these proceedings, or that the money so wrenched 
firom the church might have been much more usefully em- 
ployed ; but no man can deny that great national good has 
resulted from the doing away with those nurseries of indo- 
lence and vice ; nor will the student of the constitutional his- 
txxry of this kingdom be slow to perceive that the king, by 
endowing the new dignities he bestowed upon his friends with 
hffge possessions, was laying the foundation for a landed aris« 
toctscj which should again be useful to the body of the people, 
by being their bulwark agaiost oppression. The injimction 
lidd on the whole nation, at the same time, against sending 
gifts, or Peter's-pence, or the income of vacant bishoprics and 
inferior benefices to Bome, certainly tended to increase the 
wealth of the community ; and as, by that means, we formed 
as complete an ecclesiastical island by cutting ourselves off 
from the popish continent as the four seas flowing round us 
had made us an island in the common sense of the word, we soon 
found the benefits of our insular condition both in defending our- 
selves from foreign attack, and keeping us united on the same 
soil. AU this time, the quarrel between Henry and the pope had 
reaify been as to which should prove himself to be the master, 
and which the man. No Dominican in the Inquisition of Madrid 
could be a more violent believer in all the doctrines of the 
Gathohc church than Henry, nor any foUower of Calvin or Knox 
a' more violent denier of its temporal supremacy. He burned 
at one stake in Smithfield three men who denied the most 
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mjstenons dogma of the Calholio fEdth, a&d tbiec 
who denied that he was supreme head of the chordL £b 
the matter of btimiiig, indeed, he was the most impastni 
missionary ever known. He burned for small things, and he 
humed for great. He hanged a humble citizen, or sent a 
duke or a marquis to Tower-hill for a disrespectful woid. 
The nation and the church seem to have been awe-struiric 
into silent acquiescence with all his wishes. The iMshops^ 
who owed their mitres, and had sworn allegiance to Borne, 
acknowledged his earthlj headship^ the strictest foUowcm 
•of the pope, and the strongest admirers of the !Ref(»iBati6ii^ 
went equally to church. He published proclamations against 
the luxury and debauchery of the regular clergy, and a "pm- 
chunation, at the same time, threatening the gallows to aGOj 
dergyman who had married. Oranmer, the archbishop, wkm 
had committed that dreadful crime, smu^led his wife orer to 
Holland, and, on the whole, we may truly say, that, if the 
English people ever became attached to the principles of tke 
Beformation, it neither arose from the humanizing effects they 
saw it produce on the king, nor horn the adyanti^es whiek^ 
in the first instance, it brought to themselves. But happier times 
were at hand, which promised a fair field for the experimoirt 
of the new faith. Henry, the nearest approach to a perfect 
flcoundrel which modem times have produced, died in 154f, 
and the young and innocent Edward was proclaimed kin^. 
Edward, at this time, was only nine years of age, and died 
before he was sixteen; but if all the writings which pass 
under his name were really his own unassisted composition, 
there is no parallel instance of a judgment so early ripe, or a 
mind so naturally adapted for the mani^ement of great affairs. 
The praise or blame of the earlier acts of his reign must be 
bestowed upon the council who governed in his name ; of this 
one of the leading members was Archbishop Cranmer. Under 
his authority many steps were taken in the opposite direction 
from Bx)me, the pretensions of the priesthood curtailed, msa^ 
riage allowed to the olergx, bibles liberally distributed, and 
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finds set apart for the pronotion of edacatioxL Bat it is 

impossifale to get out of old habits dl at onoe, toid ire read 

vil^ greater regret than suipiise that the newly-founded 

rdigion resorted for its support to the same persecution 

from which it had so recently snfered. A woman was bnmt 

for dissent, by the advice of the archbishop ; and, probably, it 

^as not without a melancholy reooUection of the snfierii^ of 

Joan of Kent that he ascended the fatal pile, when the state 

of affiurs had changed, and his enemies, the Bomanists, had 

resumed their anthority. Still, the light of modem toleration 

did certainly gain strength during the six years of Edward's 

reign. At the end of it, we find the condition of the people 

greatly itnproyed, an intercourse fredy established with tho 

foreign Eeformers, and the first indications of the rank after* 

wards assumed and long retained by England as chief of the 

Protestant powers. In 1553 Edward died, and after a feeble 

attempt at insurrection in favour of Lady Jane Grey, was 

succeeded by his sister Mary, the daughter of the Spanish 

princess who had been so unjustly treated by Henry VIII. 

Naturally of a dark and ascetic disposition, Mary, in the years 

of her dependence, had found her only consolation in the 

practices and ceremonies of her religion. To say that she 

was a Romanist was to say nothmg. She had the redeeming 

merit of sincerity in the belief she entertained, that from the 

pope all blessings must proceed, and that to be a rebel to 

him was to be worse than a heathen or a publican. Her 

mo&er she considered to have been a martyr as much to her 

faith, as to the hatred and wickedness of her husband; and 

there were not wanting advisers who persuaded her that she 

was equally bound to bring back her kingdom to the obedience 

of St. Peter, and to revenge the sufferings of the saintly 

Catherine on the adherents of the hostile creed. She was 

too truly a daughter of the tyramiic Henry to be slow to adopt 

the advice. Bonner and Gardiner, bishops who had been 

deprived of their sees, and imprisoned during the ascendancy 

of Cranmer, were reinstated, and appointed com^nissioncrs to 
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inquire into the religions opinions of the people. Then begtt^ 
a persecution such as England had never seen bof(«^: 
Thousands of clergymen who had married and were settled in' 
their humble glebes, were turned out of their livings sdA 
forced to separate from their wives. The mass was set up iit 
all its gorgeousness once more; the Reformers thrown into 
prison and burnt by the score at a time. Among others^" 
good old Latimer, the lightest-hearted and most innoctmt- 
minded man who ever carried his faith into martyrdom at 
eighty-two, was burned with the venerable Bishop Ridley, in 
the main street of Oxford. But a greater name was behind: 
The main leader of the English Reformation, the distributor 
of Bibles, the encourager of education, the denier of the mass, 
the enemy of the pope, and adviser of Henry's marriage witk 
Anna Boleyn, was still nominally Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Like bloodhounds loosed on the track of a wounded man^ 
Bonner and Gardiner were slipt upon his heels. They im- 
prisoned him, threatened him, even tried to win him with 
their promises, but all in vain, till, worn with watching, and 
weakened by the length of his trial, he weakly recanted some 
of the doctrines he had most vigorously defended, and for 
a moment professed himself a believer in the sacrifice of the 
mass, and the divine power of the Roman see. But again 
his reason and pride returned, he recanted his recantation, 
and when he was thrust among the burning faggots at his 
execution, he held out the sinful hand, as he called it, wilh 
which he had signed the recantation, and, after seeing it 
burnt, prayed for his enemies, and died amid the flames. 
The whob land was horrorstruck with these doings. Ko 
man was safe, and Mary, surrounded by her confessors and 
priests, believed that she was doing God service by these 
sanguinary acts. Her skill was great in silencing her adver> 
saries, but the cleverest use of her power was this, that 
she applied the very prerogatives which she thought had 
been sinfully wrenched by her father from the Holy See, 
to get her people back ^•>io the fold. She made use ci 
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tlie saprexnacy of the crown to convey it again to the 
pope, and^ certaiDly, before she had been three years on 
the throne this was again a Catholic country, the paradise 
of priests and nuns, with very evident commencements 
o£ the introduction of the Holy Inquisition. Early in her 
reign, though in the thirty-seventh year of her age, she 
had married her cousin, Philip II. of Spain, the monarch of 
th/e most powerful nation at that time in the world, and re- 
aeanbling herself in the gloomy fanaticism of his faith and the 
cold unbending pride of his disposition. They met at South- 
ampton on his landing, but he seems not to have been at« 
tracted by the beauty of his bride, and, accustomed as he had 
been to the proceedings of the dreadful tribunal which till 
lately was the opprobrium of even modem Spain, he sickened 
at th& cruelties he saw practised against the Protestants here. 
After a short residence with his wife he left her, never to 
meet again, and now disappointed affection still further em- 
bittered the not very sweet nature of the queen. Her hopes 
<^ children, which would have been the surest consolidation 
of her power, were vain. Satiated with the blood of meaner 
victims, she had begun to turn her ill-omened eyes to her 
young sister, Elizabeth, when death put an end to her inten- 
ticms, and concluded the reign of one who, in spite of the 
staroBg conviction and religious zeal with which she acted, 
with no accusation of her personal behaviour — with the repu- 
tttkion of some talent, and the approbation of all the chief 
members of her communion — ^left a name which still sounds 
harshly in the English car, and is commonly spoken of as the 
"Bloody Mary." 

During all these years the general mind had been getting 
more and more alive to the questions in dispute, and more 
and more averse to the domination of a foreign power, 
whether of Spain or Home. Elizabeth, the daughter of the 
Protestant Anna Boleyn, and educated in the new opinions^ 
ypin hailed with universal satisfaction as emphatically an English 
Queen. With no tie to her former brother-in-hw — ^with no 
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oifaMgaiioii to the pq[>e or the party of the pope — she 
the throne [1558] untrammeQed by any foreign coniiexioa. 
With astonishing facility the doings of her sister were tit»4atw*^ 
a rapture come to with the pope, the articles of religion esta- 
blished on a Protestant basis, and the weight of English in* 
flnence unifonnly thrown into the scale of freedmn aoid inde- 
pendence. When the estates of Holland threw off the 
Spanish yoke, Elizabeth aided them with men and monej ; 
whenever a Protestant people were oppressed, it was to 
Eng^d they looked for succour, and not in vain ; so that, by 
the time that great qneen had been ten years on the throne«, 
there was not a power hi Europe that did not fed that there 
was an eye watching the first appearance of tyranny and in- 
justice, and an arm ready to lift the banner in defence of the 
helpless and oppressed. There were plots against her among 
the bigoted adherents of Borne, both at home and abroad. If 
that one life could be destroyed, it was felt that Protestantism 
would lose its best support ; but Elizabeth took little notice 
of the cursings of the pope and cardinals, and writings of 
their subservient courts. She ruled with a firm yet judicious 
hand at home, encouraged commerce and manufactures^ 
passed excdlent laws for the security of life and property, 
and prospered in all she undertook. In Scotland, without 
the expense of conquest, she ruled as completely as in Eng* 
land. By the shameful arts of dissimulation and intrigue — 
which, however, in those days were not thought shameful, but 
the very essence of statesmanship — she managed so to divide 
and enfeeble that kingdom that neither party dared to dispute 
her commands. The Beformation there had proceeded with 
parallel steps to that in England; but there was no Henry 
on the Scottish throne to quarrel with the pope on his tern* 
pond authority, and confiscate church wealth to himself, in 
reward, perhaps, for a continued belief in his spiritual power. 
A long minority gave the Beformers the advantage so far of a 
feeble opposition from the crown, but gave too great power, 
on the other hand, to a greedy and factious nobility, who 
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ttr^pped ibo- abbejB and monasUries, dravcbes and priories, of 
sH they possessed, and gave very little is return. A powerful 
paz^, however, sprang up against the English influence and 
in fwronr of the ancient faith, when the heautiful Mary came 
to the throne. But the heautifid Mary was no match for 
the thin-faced, sandy-haired, scraggy-necked ElizabetL By 
bribery, by threatenings, by cajdeiy, and almost by force, the 
English sovereign got the Scotch one into her power. If 
we looked at the remainder of the story as a contest between 
two women, it would be impossible to overstate the horror 
and infamy of Elizabeth's conduct. That personal jealousy 
mingled with her feelings there can be no doubt, and it is 
even probable, if Mary liad liad the advantage of a squint, or 
been blest by nature with a limp or other deformity, she 
might have escaped the animosity of her rival ; but youth and 
ixity, the romance of her story, the pity of all who heard 
er name, and the love of aU who came within the sphere of 
her influence, were too much for Elizabeth to bear, — Eiiza- 
ih, who had actually been persuaded that her grey-haired 
councillors were nearly insane with hopeless love of her 
charms, and who scarcely enjoyed a triumph over a powerful 
«ieiny in battle or £plomaoy, so much as what, in these 
V . modem times, we should call a *' flirtation" with a fayouriie 
^oomiier. 'Msaj was kept imprisoned for many years, and 
-would certainly have ended hue days in confinement — a fate 
hard and wretched, yon will say, for no greater fault than 
aapeiior loveliness ; but we must look at the conduct of the 
tiwo, not in their character of rival beauties, but as rival 
queens. Mary, you will observe, be^des being Queen of 
Scotland, was next in blood to the English throne. A Roman 
Catholic of the warmest Idnd — supported by Erance, of which 
she had once by marriage been queen — ^the object of pity, 
loTC, and admiration to every Bx)man Catholic in Europe — ^she 
united in her own person every constituent of a dangerous 
enemy, both to Elizabeth and to the country at large. If, 
however, with all this possible danger to the state, she had 
been oareful in her behaviour — if she had given no handle to 
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her enemies by plotting against the queen— it wonld hare 
been impossible to get her within the meshes of the law ; but 
she did not pursue this wise and careful conduct. Sbr 
encouraged every attempt at insurrection that was made' 
against Elizabeth, entertained a correspondence with foreign* 
and hostile courts : and at length, when Spain began to rouse 
her tremendous power to sweep at one effort Elizabeth from' 
the throne, and England from the list of free and independent* 
nations, the wisest of the English councillors became pcr^ 
suaded that resistance would be impossible as long as so' 
powerful a head of a party to produce disunion within tbe 
realm should be left alive. Elizabeth saw the necessity of th& 
death as a sovereign, but trembled at the unpopularity of it' 
as a woman. By a compromise worthy of her father and 
grandfather, she signed the warrant for Mary's execution and 
punished the unfortunate secretary who had laid it before hei* 
for signature. But Mary — shamefully used as regards her 
position as a prisoner, a kinswoman, a queen, a helpless 
woman, but righteously executed on the great law of self- 
fireservation as a conspirator and open enemy — died by the 
«xe at Fotheringay, in 1587 ; and Elizabeth looked across the' 
water and saw the whole Continent bristling with the spears of 
Spain. Philip, the husband of Bloody Mary, was not mellowed' 
by age. His fanatical bigotry was embittered by the personal 
flight he had received from the English queen, and the assist- 
ance she had afforded to his revolted provinces. Prom Peru and ' 
Mexico came into his treasury the wealth of the New World ; 
he was ruler of dominions on the Continent such as had 
seldom been united in one hand; in his crusade against this' 
bland he was assisted by the prayers and money of the pope,' 
and unopposed by any of the Catholic powers. His ships 
covered the sea, his armies were drawn from every part of liie 
world; and notice was given throughout Christendom that 
the Invincible Armada, so it was called, was destined to cany 
religion and justice once more into the apostate kingdom of 
England. Elizabeth, nothing daunted, mounted her horse, 
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qu^sed herself in umour, addressed the English forces at 
TQhury Eort in a noble and patriotic speech, and made the 
9mtest preparations for defence. Along all the shore from 
Qomwall to Dover, and thence to the mouth of the Hmnber ; 
iam. the Land's End to the Solwaj Firth, beacons were kept 
in readiness on every hill. One tonch of the lighted brand 
'would send tongues of flame to announce the enemy's ap- 
prpach torn one end of the kingdom to the other. A strosg 
ho^ of men was kept near the capital; fast-sailing ships 
v^re despatched to scour the seas, and bring notice of the 
ogmiog of the Armada. Meanwhile, the English fleet, com- 
posed of small and light vessds, cruized off the southern 
ooast. At last, on a certain day in October, 1588, the sea 
^yecame alive with ships. Squadron after squadron, in inter- 
QunaUe array, had gathered from the shores of Belgium and 
Spaiii» and Holland; an enormous army of the hest soldiers in 
S^tfope were embarked in the accompanying transports, which 
*^ also consecrated rosaries, and innumerable manacles 
and chains to bind the heretics — ^when they got them. But 
a storm b^;an to blow, the ships that crowded the narrow 
^ibsnnel were shocked against each other; the En^^ish navy 
wishing out from under the lee of the land, poured their 
^teries into the labouring hulks of the Spanish fleet, and 
^pcaped the return cannonade by the diminutiveness of tneir 
^^' Unwieldy, scattered, disheartened, the Spanish galleons 
Qould neither ward off nor escape the unceasing assaults 
0^ these interminable foes. Two or three little vessels 
^e a dash at an enormous three-decker of the enemy, 
jV)d forced it to haid down its colours. From every bay and 
^^'^ out sailed pinnace, barge, pleasure-boat and fishing- 
<K)hl^ filled with volunteers, who did all the execution they 
Qosld. j^o man on all the coast was satisfied without 
V^iog had a shot at the Don. A milKon wasps, buzzing and 
Wuoing round the devoted head of an ox that has strayed 
^ Dyear their nest, dinging to his eyeballs, stinging his ears, 
^ttd)iag iuto his nostrils, nestling into all the folds of his 

H 
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skin, and sting, fttingmg over everf ocaner of hk body, nVfts 
but a faint unage of the attack. !ll^ the mauitiine, the steim 
blew fiercer and fiercer. Oy^ the tops of tiie bluest tfvves 
flcMited ever and ever the terrible l^lish fleet, and pomed 
bioadside after broadside into the half-^pwrecked foes. 
K^ther able to haadk their vessds m snch weatlier, nor to 
dnde the ^enemy's pnrsiiit, despair^ at last, took po8Sirasic»k of 
the Invincible Armada. Some ran themselves on shore ; some 
put np all sail and fairly todc to fiight, and all that was beard 
of the uneonqnerable fleet and innnmorafole army were reports 
which) from iame to time esme in, that a bqnadron h$d 
fonnd^ied gS the eoast of Scotland, t^t another had beea 
wrecked among the Korlhem Isies, and, finally, that a small 
remnant had foimd its way, after many months, into their own 
ports, and that Sngland was free fixnn ail danger of «i 
invaffion. After this, £&ieabeth was not only the qneen <^ % 
great and vietDdons nation, but the representative of a great 
idea. She was Progress placed on a thnme, and Liberty girded 
m^ a swotd. Whoever attacked her made enemies of the 
&ee and ent^riising thronghont the world. The English 
beoame proud of then* qneen, wlien all nations agreed iu 
calMng her tiie great Elizabeth; imd, as she grew old,ihoiigfa 
not mndi pkased with her e^uictioxis, they grew even Ibndof 
her, and oafled ha the Good Qneen Bess. Under the wstchfal 
guardianship <tf that wise sotreiei^ they fdt that no matt 
eoxdd assanlt them naavenged^ and they travelled into other 
eovntries with no surer passport than ik» Eaglii^ nlone. 
Though wise enongh to prefer a qniet peace to the most 
triumphant war^ all men felt tiiat she had a sword, and wo«dd 
draw it if required* Ships were fitted oat for the diecovery 
^ other lands, bnt aa ^ pope had dispoaedof all 1^ portioni 
of tiiewoidd which wtte already discovered, or might herealtor 
be cyboov^ed to other kings, she contented heteeif witik 
ainzuig Siptaish. ships wlmr ev e f ttey eonld be found, aari 
taking poflaeasidiL of iny Spanish settlement whtdi she liaiicied 
would b6 of nte to httaeli Eonouied dbKMcl, ttid JaAdif 
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jlooJced upon at iiome, her hair tunied gre j aaxid the adulation 
«f her oonrtieia, ^o now thought snowy locks the most 
Jboautifiid of alL When, she got stiff with age, the maids of 
kfsooiar, in complimentary imitation of their mistress, walked 
as if they had been their grandmotiiers, and courtiers of twenty- 
five knelt at the feet of the old qneen as if she had been 
^hteen. To the last she thought ail the world in love 
with her, and persuaded herself she was the object of admi- 
ration when she was bent down with gradual decay and 
seventy years of business. The last and most favoured of 
her lovers was the young and gallant Earl of Essex, but 
relying on his power over her as a woman, he offended her 
•dignity and neglected her interests as queen. After a long 
struggle between her lo^e for the individual and her indig- 
nation afc the fault, the rpyal pride was more powerful than 
the feminine affection ; and Essex was put to death for treason 
against the state. He might have been saved if a ring she 
had given him had been sent to her as a sign that he demanded 
her forgiveness. The ring was intercepted, by the malice of 
his enemies, on its way to his royal mistress, and Essex died — 
she thought a faithless lover as well as a rebellious subject. 
She learned too late that he had forwarded the token of 
her favour, and day by day, pining, perhaps, with regret at 
the execution of one she was so anxious to pardon, perhaps 
yielding to the natural effects of years and labour, she sank 
Into a state of silent abstraction and melancholy, and died the 
greatest of sovereigns, and most unequal and unaccountable 
of women, in her seventy-second year, in 1603. Her successor 
was James of Scotland, the son of the beautiful Mary, who 
had been put to death by his predecessor. A great event 
was his succession, for it put an end to the divisions that had 
reigned so many years between the two countries, and had 
been the means of weakening both. Another phase of our 
history opens with his reign, and as I have followed the 
tnbject of the Eeformation without breaking the thread of the 
iiarrative> from the marriage of Henry VllL. till the defeat of 



the Armada, and the death of Elizabeth, we shall be called 
upon, in a fatnre chapter^ to watch the beginnings of the 
Great Rebellion, or eyen of the Beyolution itself, in the state 
of sentiment and opinion, which commenced on the accessioii 
of the first of the Stuart kings. 
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CHAPTER V. 

James I., 1609. — Charles I., 1625. — ^Intebbegsux axd 
Pbotectorate of Cbohwell, 1649. 

James, the sixth of the name in Scotland^ is known in Eng- 
lish history as James the First. The difference between his 
keredita^ dominion and the noble land he had now succeeded to, 
was not greater in external wealth and power than in the 
position and prerogatives of the sovereign. In the north, he 
was like the captain of a shipwrecked vessel cast on a desert 
island, with a mutinous crew. Eor eveiy blade of vegetable, 
or mouthfol of mussel, he had to struggle with rivals as 
bangry, and sometimes more powerful than himself. His 
nobles grudged every portion of the church's plunder that 
escaped their clutches, and found its way into the Boyal 
Exchequer. The reformed clergy were educated in the repub- 
lican school of Geneva^ and the uncompromising principles of 
Calvin, and considered James's vauntings of the dignity of 
kings the vain-glorious effosion at once of a temporal tyrant 
and a man of sin. They were scandalized at the gran- 
deur of his pretensions, almost as much as at the littleness of 
his actions. He was, unfortunately for himself, just gifted 
with memory enough to retain the words of a foreign lan- 
guage, without the judgment to avail himself of the wisdom 
conveyed by it. He was therefore a scholar at the same time 
that he was a fool ; and the scraps of Latin and Greek phi- 
losophy with which he interlarded his discourse, became ridi- 
colons from the grotesqueness with which they were intro- 
duced. His vanity was equal to his want of sense. No 
question was too difficult for him to unravel ; no operation too 
lofty for him to undertake. He could convict Cicero of bad 
Ladn, and convert the pope to the Protestant faith ; and in 
the midst of these portentous boastings, he would retire to Im 
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private apartment^ STmunon some jolly companions to his side^ 
and be uproarious for weeks at a time. He was thirty-seven 
when be succeeded to the Ei^lish throne; and he lost no time in 
emerging from the desert and setting up his tent in the region 
which he pictured to himself as overflowing with milk and 
honey. He took two months to perform his triumphant pil* 
grimage from Edinburgh to London. The feasts he ate, and 
the wine he drank> by the way, are nearly incredible. At 
CarMe, a man in the crowd was foond in the act of stealing; 
James, to give the Englifih an idea of his justice, had the maa 
hanged on the spot ; (md his new subjects began to think that 
the truculent spirit, of Henry "Vlli. bad transmigrated into 
the gluttonous beer-swilBng mountebank who quoted pages of 
livy, went hiccupping up stairs to bed, and took away a poor 
pickpocket's life by the mere word of his mouth. By the 
time the royal progress was completed, the nation saw what 
they had to expect. He took his {dace in the palaces at Green- 
vdch and Whitehall, and gave formal notice that he assumed 
the kingdom by the divine right that constituted him lord and. 
master of the reabn. A tipsy Solomon was James I. ; not 
without a strai^ kind of humour in some of his sayings that 
aJiDost reconciles us to the vices of his character. It is im- 
possible altogether to dislike a man who has the art to m^e 
us laugh. Some of his s«Q.timents, also, were not unworthy 
of his rank;, but his actions were uniformly oontemptiUe and 
mean. The sight of a sword made him tremble, though car- 
ried by one of his own attendants. He wore a dress of thick 
velvet, so wadded and lined as to be impervious to the stroke 
of a dagger, and so strangely fitted to his body, that he looked 
like an enormous pig ready trussed for roasting, and oouM iu>i 
move his limbs more than if he had been in the stocks. If he 
fell off his horse> which he often did, his apparel wai so ti^ 
that he could not rise again. He spoke with a very broad 
Scotch accent; his tongue ^ras too big for his mouth; bis 
legs were too thin to support his weight; and he used to nt 
and splutter wisdom^ and launch out threatenings against bit 
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mm^ till nitoxloatioii came to the reaoae^ a&d benignantly 

. fivoed iiim to he quiet. The nu)»«;rJuo feeling neyer under 

wm% so feaifal 9si ordeaL His Mm were to universml obe* 

dkno^ iwJimited power, dime appourtment j lu3 appearance 

wa9 rid^ciiloiis, his cpaversatioa fkbsiv d, his conduct dissipated 

ftnd diagustiog. The phrase to he "royal,'' meaiuBgto exceed 

}a one's Qups, must haye coine from James's reign ; for when 

his brother-in-law, the King of Denmark^ came over, the two 

potentates sat opposite each other at a dnnking^natch that 

lusarly oauaed the death of several of the courtiers, and did 

sot tenninate for upwards of a week. The fashion extended 

to the fair sex; and when, at one of the court revels, three of 

the ladies of highest rank took on them to enact the Christian 

Graces, Taith and Hope were so hopelessly drunk that they 

could not stand, and Charity fell into the king's arms in a 

state of helpless exhaustion, And sfi this time, you will 

observe, men's minds were stiU agitated by the great questions 

of the preceding reign^ The waves of religious difference 

hsd not aubsided; Borne was new furbishing her arms; and 

in remetet parsonage houses and country manors, and in the 

shops of thoughtful citizens, there wa^ springing up a bold 

and unromantie spirit of inquiiy, and a fashion of looking on 

the things of this world, that had not hitherto been known 

Vit if known, had been hated as the doctrine of ungovernable 

fanatics, ox laughed at as the dream of impracticable puritans 

The ohuroh of that time, which felt it owed a great debt of 

gratitude to Elizabeth* was anxious to repay the protection it 

had received from her by obedience to her successor. For 

awhile, his most extravagant assumptiQn9 were agreed to by 

the bishops* They perhaps felt there was no real danger in claims 

which were advanced by so feeble an individual ; and the more 

ssgaeions of them may possibly have had a suspicion that times 

weee approaching when mitre and crown must prosper or fall 

together ; but instead of preparing to meet the tempest, as 

their suiecessors did* by a timely widening of the foundations 

m whioh their authority rested, they mixed it up jndissolubly 
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mth the fortunes of the throne; and thought the mui^' 
method of securing the church, and thereby what they oon^i , 
dered the interests of religion, was by strengthening as m&fSLf 
as possible the prerogative of the king. But the lower ranJES * 
of the clergy were of a different mind. Early in James's ' 
reign, a petition was presented to him by nearly a thousaad* 
ministers, claiming certain indulgence to their own scruples of. 
conscience, which did not interfere in any way with the tenets 
or authority of the church to which they belonged. JameQ 
rejected their petition with disdain, and even threw ten of th& 
petitioners into prison. He admitted a conference betweeii ' 
the four leaders of this movement and eighteen of his bishops 
and dignified clergy in his own presence, at Hampton Court 
Two of the most learned professors of Oxford, and an equal 
number from Cambridge, laid a statement of their wants aaad' 
wishes before the assembly. They were browbeaten by Hie 
king, and outargued, or at least outbellowed, by their oppo- 
nents, without loss of time; and it soon became manifest 
that a complete and undeviating uniformity in ceremony, na 
less than in doctrine, was the paramount object of the go- 
vernors of Church and State. 

When his first parliament was called, the Ving ga^e 
notice, in a dignified proclamation, that he was above all laws, 
and only summoned them to go through the ceremony of 
enacting statutes out of his gracious goodness and conde- 
scension. The parliament, however, took it on themselves to 
dissent from this position. " Your majesty would be mii^in^ 
formed," they said, " if any man should deliver that the Kingg- 
of England have any absolute power in themselves, either to 
alter religion or to make any laws concerning the same, others 
wise than as in temporal causes, by consent of parliament. 
We have, and shall at all times by our oailhs acknowledge that 
your majesty is sovereign lord and supreme governor in both/' 
But on other occasions they did not show such spirit. One 
of the members got up and spoke against James's favourite 
measure for a union between Scotland and England. Not 



itrj- ohoioe in his q)ithets, or regardfal of the pstriotie 
iedmgs of his majesty, he humohed out in a strain of indigo 
tiHaiaa at the attempt to bring two sitch discordant landa 
tege&er— a rich, noble, powerful oonntry like "England, with 
a^ starved, miserable, nnctdtivated wilderness like Sootbmd. 
ISferaii he rose to a description of the differences between the 
peopfefr-^e frank, bdd, manly, steady Englishman— the 
poor, prond, be^arly, half-starved, dishonest Soot ; and ended 
by saying that tbere was as much difference between the one 
and the other as between a judge and a thi^. James felt the 
Uood of Eobert Bruce in his veins, and perhaps considered 
the speech of the Englishman as a portrait of himself. He 
complained of the insult ; and the house pusillanimously ex- 
pl^led tbe unpolite member, and committed him to the Tower. 
'^^ was a great victory over the best prerogative of the 
hottse of commons — ^the freedom of debate. 

This is tbe parliament which made its escape from the con- 
spiracy so widely known as the gunpowder plot. It is utterly 
isopossible, according to our present sentiments, that any 
human beings of the rank and education of the conspirators 
oonld have been incited to the murder of the whole legislature 
of a country, imless they had been driven into despair by the 
spuit of its legislation. That the conspirators in this case 
^'^ere papists is only to say that the penal laws against popery 
^i€ite stretched beyond human endurance. Most of the per* 
>eQs concerned in it had been impoverished by fines and de« 
graded by imprisonment. The sufferings, which to them 
^we personal, were viewed by their co-religionists throughout 
Europe as iniquitous and insulting. They had been treated^ 
they thought, like wild beasts, and they had taught them- 
selves to have no more feelings of tenderness and compassion 
than wolves hemmed in by the hunter. But by accepting this 
position they put themselves out of the pale of civilized war- 
hp^ and barred for many years— or, in fact, till their tenets 
Wane more reconcilable with civil government— the title 
the^ymight have set up to a milder kind of treatment. The 



iMie Romiak {Mrty up to that period adopted the dteniaftvor 
eiUier of bdag dominant if ocoiqueiors or penaeuted if soli* 
doied. And finghtM imcddants had recently occaned in other 
oonntries that strengthened the faeliaf among the calmeit of 
the thinkers in "Rngiand that no reliance ooold he pkboed oa- 
tiie oaths, or promises, or the tenderer feelings of the BosMn 
Oatholioa. In one day, on the festival of St. BartiioloDiew, im 
the midst of profound peaoe, at the yeiy oelehration of & 
marriage which was designed to be a bond of union between; 
Oatholic and Protestant^ the Eomaniata had lisen against thi» 
Hngnenots, as they were called, in France; and the ho^ 
stabbed his visitor, the friend stabbed his friend, the neereefe 
relationships of life were diaregarded ; and nnde by nephen^ 
eren father by son, were remoraelesaly murdered in the mmm 
df the Gatholie faitk The bbod of sixty thousand Prates* 
tants bedewed the streets of Paiia, and maasaere held its 
horrid revelry for many days over the whole of Ibwicei No 
sadden impulse of aoimosi^ had given xiu to this deed*^no 
generous repentance was shown aft«r its perpetration. For 
months the plot had been laid ; and when the newa of tho 
daughter reached Borne, the pope and cardinab went in pro- 
eession to render thanks to God for the ez.tenninaki<m oi tt|» 
kereties^ and medals were sbnask with triumphant legends ia 
commemoration of the event. 

I need not tell you all the partionlars of the plot irkdxk im^ 
Hfled the nation in 1605 ; how powdsp-barrels wetp piled ia 
the cellars bebw the House ai Lords ; how Guy Eawkes and 
his confederates waited with unfailing resolution till the 
Sjng, and Lords, and Commons should assonUe in the hall» 
having made up thdr minds to apply the matdi the moment 
the three estates were met, and send them to de8traetiol^ 
irrespective of friend and foe ; nor need I tell how the plan 
was revealed by the remorseful kindness or timorous wtak«> 
aess of one of the conspirators sending a warning letter to a 
Bomaa^»tholio lord he was anxious to save ; how cruelly the 
eulprits were punished; nor how many associations are yet 
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gnUtecod lound iko Mk oi Novembor, tbo anmvexaiffy of tke 
day wliea the tceascm was disooyeied. Fitikss 89 those 
pnnifthments wer^ and harsh and horrible as to ns novr 
ai^ear the. measares taken against the adherents of the dis* 
QOOBofited faith» it is only jnst in us to remember what were 
tin provocations to that seveiii7--«^na]nely, wholesale murder 
and bsfcter opposition to the kwfully-eonstitttted authorities. 
miot were attempts wanting to mitigate the hardness of thdr 
lot. A kinder treatment was offered them if they would take 
»]iew oath of aUegianee, renouncing the temporal power of 
tlie T^ope, and his right to depose heretical sovereigns and to 
ktofere in the civil affairs of the kingdom. To this many of 
them would have agreed, but a formal prohibition came from 
^i^ Paiol v., and the Eomanists continued to hold the posi-* 
tkxa of a hostile army who would not lay down their armi^ 
and were therefore subjected to all the hardships ol a defeated 
but unyielding foroe. 

The dislike of the govenunent aitertained by the papist was 
sfaaired by the puxitan, and with nearly as much cause. If the 
high-prerogative churchman looked upon the Eomanist as a rival 
-who served under another master, and willed to succeed him 
in lus possession of digiaity and pow»; he saw in the puritan 
a Gootemner of all authority whatever, an ovezthrower of 
church and altar, and an enemy to king and law. One was a 
soldier in the pay of a foreign and hostile sovereign, and ta 
be resisted in open array, and shot or bayoneted to the best 
of his power. The other was a marauder on the highway, a 
housebreak^ and a murderer, whom it was necessary to im^* 
^ison and hang, for the preservation of the public peaoe. 
Though the puritan had made vows of self-abnegation, and 
had persuaded himself that submission was the mark of his 
calling, he found it ini^ssible to preserve his Christian pro- 
fessions under the mass of obloquy and injustice with whieh 
he was now assailed. He retaliated, in no measured temu^ 
on the pride, apostasy, and worldliness of his persecutocsr 
The waters of bitterness were out in a flood over all the laiMU 
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There trere three parties hating each other with a savageness 
vhich it is now difficult for us to conceive. Pains and 
penalties, as usual, only aggravated the feeling, without 
diminishing the opposition. And seeing the proceedings of 
all the parties at this time, the trampling supremacy of the 
church, the bloodstained animosity of the papist, and tho 
half insane rancour (ft the puritan, we find in all a vast 
amount of zeal in behalf of their peculiar opinions, but very 
little trace of a regard for Christianity. You wiU understand, 
however, when I give you so unfavourable an account of th^ 
bitterness of spirit displayed by all the religious parties at 
that time, I limit the description to the public development of 
their principles and dispositions. There were many men of 
the purest virtue and greatest kindness who remained iu 
private life ; but they were so scattered as to have little effect 
on the progress of national affairs. The want of communication 
between place and place, the absence of newspapers, and the 
low state of education, made the diffusion of information, even 
on the most interesting subjects, very uncertain and slow. 
No post office was yet established to send letters a hundred 
nules at the expense of a penny a piece ; a man mounted on 
a horse had to flounder through miry ways, and, perhaps, 
took a week on the journey, to deliver a letter to a friend in 
the neighbouring county. A government proclamation was 
read solemnly at the market cross of county towns, and left to 
find its way how it could to retired villages and fianns. It 
was therefore quite possible, you perceive, for godly and 
quiet families to keep the even tenour of their way in outlying 
country districts ; the Churchman, the Puritan, and the Roman 
Oatholic not allowing their differences to degenerate into 
personal hatred, while the representatives of their respective 
faiths were battling to the death in the capital of the kingdonu 
When, for the moment, those embittered leaders gained the 
ascendant, measures were taken with as much rapidity and 
effect as could be used to disseminate their triumphs and' 
ahek animosities among their co-religionists at a distance. 
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But this^ in some cases, was impossible. The high churchinaa 
p London obtained a victory over the puritans; the pnritaa 
clergyman still retained possession of his pulpit, and spread 
his tenets among his parishioners with more power than 
could be brought to bear against them by the royal procla- 
mation. The object, therefore, of the dominant party soon 
became limited to expelling their opponents from their paro» 
chial charges; but in tins they did not for a long time 
succeed, not till the public mind acted on in the separate 
parishes had become deeply imbued with the principles of 
church government, which it was the object of the cout 
party to proscribe. And little, in fact, in the reign of Jameii 
was known of the feelings of the body of the people on this 
subject, except from the interested accounts poured into the 
royal ear by the professors of the two antagonistic faiths. 
By both, by the churchman and the papist, no mercy was 
shown in their description of the puritan; and when the 
time came, the strength of that party, as you shall hear, 
bursting from its retirement and misrepresentation, took the 
upper ranks of the nation by surprise. At this time, indeed, 
nearly all the great actors in the scenes that were to follow 
had already entered upon the stage. And that makes me 
remark, how seldom we reflect upon the future till the event 
has actually made its appearance. We are not so gifted as the 
witches in Macbeth, who— 

** Could look into the seeds of Time, 
And say which grain will grow and which will not.** 

In the year 1769, for instance, two little cradles were 
rocked in two very diflPerent portions of the world, one, in an 
old castellated mansion in a wild part of Ireland ; the other, 
in a small dwelling in an obscure island in the Italian Sea. 
What possibility could bring these two districts of the earth 
into connexion? the Castle Pangan in the County Meatn, 
and the dweUinghouse in Ajaccio, in Corsica? In the one 
cradle lay Napoleon; in the pther, the Duke of Wellingtoui. 
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Wfai]e one of those names grew great in Europe, and the 
conqueror of Italy was acknowledged as the greatest of 
<;aptains at the age of thirty-four, at the same age all Indift 
was filled with the glories of the other. A few years passeS 
on. Divided still by half the globe, the one advanced Ids 
triumphant march from one end of the Spanish Peninsula 
to the other, and the heart of Engknd answered to every 
^ep of his progress ; the snows of Eussia for the &rst time 
presented an insurmountable obstacle to the other's career; 
and, at last, while the whole world hung in hope and terror on 
the scales, the destinies of the two cradles were accompli^ed^ 
and the tremendous meeting took place upon the field of 
Waterloo. In our own village street, or country lanes, maybe 
running, at this moment, boys, who, when they grow up, rtOtj 
have great influence on the fate of kingdoms; Arkwrightft 
or Watts, to double the national power, or Chathams f»r 
Peels, to " shape the whisper of a throne." He was a wwe 
old man, the German schoolmaster, who delivered his lesscms 
with his head uncovered, in obeisance to the future docton, 
' governors, councillors, and generals, who might be sitting cm 
his benches. At the date we have now arrived at, the 
concluding years of James's reign, Pym was upwards of 
forty years of age, but utterly unknown. Mot was thirty- 
three, and also undiscovered. Hampden was twenty-nine, 
and Cromwell himself twenty-four. And, in the meaa- 
time, James kept on his accustomed course; showed his 
love of religion by burning a heretic — ^the last instance of 
the kind, thank God, recorded in bur history,— wasting the 
national treasures on his favourites,-^marrying his danghtar to 
the Elector Palatine, from which marriage our present admirable 
sovereign is de8oended,-'^-«nd, after losing his eldesli 8on,Prinoe 
Henry, transferring all his sdiemes of ambition to the head of 
his only other child, the aceomplkhed and unfortunate Prin^ 
Charles. These events, with huntings at Theobalds, in Hert- 
fordshire, quarrelfl and reconciliations with his favourites, and 
^dless drinkingB ait Whitehalli Med up almoftt all his tinew 
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St now fprew fit and feeble. He lolled upon Iua hon^ 

inuting entirely to fortune whether he oontinued on the 

«tuidle or not ; for he never made the least effort to retain his 

leat.* He p&t a small cap with a feather in it on his head; 

tat if the wind blew it on one side, or it feU over his ejBB^ 

Jt zested on the nape of his netk, he never took the troubk 

to put it light, but let it stick wherever it chose, or fly off 

altogether, to the amusement of all the court. Bat a gieait 

tho&ght had come into his head. ' If he could manage to 

marry his sop to a Eomanist prinoesa^ would not the papists 

in his owsL kingdom cease their enmity and enaUe him to 

•crush the presbyterians and puritans at his ease 1 Who was 

ihe greatest Boman-catholic potentate at that timeP The 

£ing of Spain. He had a daughter; she should many Bahy 

-Charles. So the Solomon of England consulted the Buke of 

Buckingham, who was his favourite oourtier, and at the same 

4ime the greatest ally of the prince. "Certainly; it was aa 

excellent plot :" and negotiations were begun. The Spaoiaid 

^eed at onoe ; even the pope was pacified, and Eomanism 

)>egan to look up. But the Spaniards are proverbial for delay, 

whether m manying th^ daughters or paying their debts. 

Months passed on ; James made concession after concession 

toUie church of Rome, and the courtiers of Madrid were 

d&Tising kow to force him into more, whoi suddenly one day 

ttor ambassador there was told that two gentlemen were 

waiting in the hall, and wished to see him. Lord Bristol 

had them introduced, and great was his amaeement when he 

lecognised in them the fiivourite, Buckingham, and the 

Frinco of Wales. They had slipped away from the luou* 

faatijons of James, at Windsor, having wnmg from him a 

tshctaat assent, and had come to push matters for themselvea, 

Never had there been such rejoicings in Spain. Bonfires, 

)A;^flf^ts,balls and receptions, celebrated thegieat event. The 

filndSS8> also, was greatly flattered, and all went well; till 

%b jMd of Buckingham destroyed everything. He insulted 

tte ^pnoNHttiaistir^ Olxvares^ and in a fit of ill-temper took 
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away Lis companion, over whom he had absolute power, 
almost as suddenly as he had brought him. Before their 
departure, and in order to secure themselves from the enmity 
of the Spaniards, Charles, who had now determined to brealr 
off the match, borrowed some of the duplicity, or kingcraft, 
of his father, and went through the solemn ceremonies con- 
firmatory of his marriage with the princess. He swore to 
marry her by proxy ; to receive her in London before Christ- 
mas ; and in consequence of these protestations the affianced 
bride called herself Princess of Wales, and kept a separate 
establishment in that character. When safely restored to 
England, means were found to break loose from all these 
engagements ; and, to give a final blow to the hopes of Spain, 
and a new spur to her resentment, he waited little more thai^ 
a month after the death of his father, and married the PHncess 
Henrietta Maria, of France. In 1625, James died; and Chistrles 
commenced the most momentous, the most distressing, and 
certainly the most remarkable reign in English history. 

How different a man he was from his father I need not say, 
further than that he was in his manner the most accomplished 
gentleman that England had produced; in intellect and taste^^ 
the most cultivated prince of his time ; and in character, as 
fieither, husband, friend, unbhuned and unblameable. AH the 
graces of nature, and all the gifts of fortune seemed to be 
united on that noble and manly head. The rich brown hair 
fell in beautiful ringlets upon his shoulders ; the peaked beard 
gave a grave dignity to his face ; and if a haughtiness was visible 
at any time in his bearing towards his friends, it was instantlj 
softened by the exquisite judgment in those externals of 
greatness which told him that courteousness and urbanity- 
were the true signs of superiority, and that only the weak 
and ignorant can condescend to be cold and proud. This 
facility of manner, however, did not extend to his interoouise 
with the public. With them he retained the stiffiiess aud 
formahty which he had seen practised in the court of Spain. 
Naturally sedate and retiring, he had none of the freedom allj 
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li^qlmess whicli gave a sori of charm even to the ludierous 
femiliarity of his father. But Charles gained, peAaps, in respect, 
what he lost in affection ; for the generality of people have no 
objection to seeing a great man maintain the loftiness of his 
nmk^ vhen individual vanity is not injured hy any action of 
jiersouiil disrespect. A whole crowd will look with approba- 
tion on the unbending pomp of prince or potentate ; though 
^t is only left to the imperturbable veneration of the French- 
s»n in the ancient story, to boast that the king has spoken to 
kipij thongh the address may only consist in accompanying a 
kick with an order to get out of the way. At that time, also, 
we are not to forget, that there was a feeling, connected with 
the "person of the sovereign, to which we are strangers. 
l^ye, reverence, attachment, and, in the noblest sense of the 
word, I will be bound to say, loyalty, is as uniform an accom* 
peniment and as true a guardian of the British throne at the 
|Mresent moment as at any period since the Conquest. But 
in, those days there was more than all these. There was 
^^read, in many men's minds, a religious feeling of submission 
to the inheritor of the crown: "there was a divinity did 
bedge a king," and a thought of disobedience was looked 
^fQn <as a wicked, if not a blasphemous thought. The lessons 
of the Tudor dynasty, of Henry "Viii. and of Elizabeth, had 
neither been lost on their successors nor on the people at 
l^ge. The Stuarts carried still higher their claims of divine 
nght and exemption from human laws; and though those 
assumptions had neither been dangerous nor respectable in 
^e person of the frivolous, arrogant, and drunken buffoon, 
tlie Scottish James, they assumed a very different appearance 
idien supported by the dignified behaviour and spotless 
reputatiDn of Charles. If, indeed, the direct successor to 
E^beth had been a man like him — a person of prevailing 
W1D9 and conscientiously persuaded that to elevate the kingly 
(^cewas his duty no less to God than to the people them- 
ijgyes-^there is no saying what success might have attended 
t£e attempt. But James came in as a stop .gap; and the two* 
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and-twenij years of his reign liad acted as aa '^ oljlifiova 
antidote'' against the pretensions of the virgin qneen^ and • 
peipetnal sarmon on the fallibilitj, the littleness^ and tiie 
vanity of kings. One nnfortnnate failing the yonng nunuKok 
inherited from his father — a hlind and wilful reliance mt 
nnworthy favoohtes. The Buckingham who had taken hia 
into Spain, and had led King James, and, by false repiescni- 
tations, the nation itself, into a war with that power* re- 
tained his ascendancy over his mind. This asoendancy h» 
maintained even to the exchision of the influence of tiie 
princess he had recently married, and to his mischievoiiA 
advice are to be attributed many of the mistakes and of the 
misfortunes into which his master felL A parliamoit was 
summoned in 1625; but they at once made use of their 
ancient privilege of claiming a redress of grievances before 
they would grant the supplies. It was so long sinoe a 
parliament had met, that the court had forgotten the parlia* 
mentary language altogether. Mutually offended, the king 
and parliament parted; the parliament being dissolved in 
anger before it had had time to pass a bill for the collection, 
of a supply, through more than the fbrst reading. Taking,, 
however, the will for the deed, or, in this case, the bill for the 
act, Charles was persuaded to enforce the collection of the 
money under the sole authority of his royal proclamation. 
With grumbling, as might be expected, this stretch of power 
was received, but the object of the court was gained. Nor 
was the possession of money its only triumph. The momeHt 
parliament was dissolved, the refractory members who haA 
spoken against its wishes were thrown into prison. Cobt 
currently with the collection of unauthorized taxes, immense 
additions were made to the crown domains by enlargemeDt of 
the forests and other royal lands, some being extended from a 
circuit of six miles to sixty ; and the intruders, who had been 
in possession some hundreds of years, severely fined. A 
system of what was called benevolences, that is, firee gifts 
into the exchequer, yrta injsoduced; the said free gifts being. 



faoed out of the leliietaiit dtkeii or Isudholder by fine and 
impfisonmenii, by qnarteiing innuBieiable soldiers in their 
konaes, and raining them by suits at law. The pulpits, aIso» 
vece enlisted in the senrioe of the king. Two London clergy- 
Bken preached openly, that the whole property of the kingdom 
bebnged to the crown, and that the king was above all laws, 
and OQuld either make new ones or canoel the old of his own 
plenaiy authority. • The honse of commons presented a 
oomphunt to the king against the clergymen who promulgated 
ioch sLavish doctrines, and punished them with fine and 
imprisonment. Bat the king retaliated. The Archbishop of 
C2uiterbary, the puxitanio Dr. Abbot» whom James had placed 
in that see, refused to license the publication oi the sermons ; 
the king threw the white-haired old primate into confinement, 
and created the two olergymen bishops. And from this point 
we may date the actual separation of the nation into two 
parties, the object of one being to keep this a free and limited 
monaax^hy, of the other, to reduce it to a despotism. There 
was no conceahnent on either side. On one part, the parlia- 
mentary leaders acknowledged the full extent of what they 
OQiuddared the king's lawful prerogative, as defined by previous 
acts of parliament. On the other, the king, the bishops, the 
eoortiers, and all the expectants of court favour maintained 
that the liberties of England had been the gifts of the kings, 
and might be resumed by the same power which had bestowed 
them. The object, therefore, of the court, you will perceive, 
was to avoid the assembling of a parliament. It was easy to 
orush the commons separately, who might be irresistible if 
^thered together as representatives of the nation. And for 
twelve years the struggle went on ; no parliament was sum- 
moned, and no taxes imposed ; yet the royal exdiequer was to 
be filled, and the expenses of the government defrayed; 
But how ? A new way was discovered by the ingenuity of a 
lawyer of the name of Noy. In the old feudal times it was 
competent for the king to claim the assistance of his tenants, 
and other subjects, in case of a threatened invasion^ and other - 
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pressing dangers. That assistance had been commuted into 
money payments; and, armed with this ancient precedenl» 
Charles was constantly raising money for the defence of hi^ 
kingdom, against which, at the same time, nobody had made 
the least demonstration of attack. Among the other oomt 
muted services was one, which had formerly applied to the 
counties on the sea coast, and had consisted in providing ships 
for the defence of the shore. In Bristol, Hull, Plymouth, 
and snch places, the ship-money was paid, because it had* 
at all events, a semblance of justice in its favour; but Charles 
soon stretched his prerogative over all parts of the kingdom^ 
and made a claim for ship-money in districts where ships had 
never been seen; in the fat fields of Warwickshire, and 
among the chalk hills and clayey levels of Bucks. One of the 
gentlemen applied to for this impost was John Hampden, 
member for the county of Buckingham, and though the amount 
was inconsiderable, he determined to contest the legality of 
the claim. The cause kept the nation on the tiptoe of expec* 
tation for six months. Success or defeat on this point was 
felt to be decisive of the question^ and Hampden rose into 
the reputation he has ever since retained of a patriot who, 
in this instance, fought his country's battle, and not his own. 
The case came on for trial. The best lawyers on each side 
were engaged, and both parties were confident of a verdict; 
the court, however, with better founded reason, for Charles 
had secured the twelve judges to his interest by altering the 
tenure of their office from "while they should behave well,'* 
to " while they pleased himself." After a short allusion to 
the ancient practice of the Plantagenets, and the production 
of a few writs for the famishing of ships which had been 
extended to inland places, the crown lawyers disdained to 
rest their cause on such a ground, and boldly laid down this 
proposition, " That, in case of danger to the realm, the king 
had a right to call on all his subjects for supplies, and that he 
was the sole judge of whether the danger existed or not." 
But they went farther, for the attQmey-generaL said, " This 
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^wer of raising money is innate in the person of an absolute 
fdng. For the king of England, he is an absolute monarch; 
nothing can be given to an absolute prince, but what is 
foherent in his person." Even these statements were not 
high enough for some of the judges. One of them, with the 
^cellently congenial name of Crawley, said, '*This imposition 
^without parliament appertains to the king originally. You 
cannot have a king without these royal rights, no, not by an 
$ict of parliament." Another said, " No statute, derogatory 
of a prerogative, can bind a king." Another, "That the king 
had nothing to do with a consent of parliament, but that he 
nsed law as a servant to rule by, not as a master to restrain 
him.'* The advocates of Hampden produced statute after 
statute against being taxed, except by parliament, from the 
earliest times ; from Magna Charta and its tiiirty confirmations, 
down to the Petition of Bight, which had received the king's 
assent, and contained this very clause. But ten of the 
judges decided in favour of the court, Hampden was cast, 
the liberties of the country were formally placed at the feet 
of the throne, and great rejoicing exhibited by all the enemies 
of freedom. A premature rejoicing, and disapproved of by 
the wiser part of the adherents of the court. For this 
miliinited power, assigned to the sovereign over the purses 
of the subject, struck at every one, high or low. The theo- 
retical supremacy of the crown above law and property, 
assumed a different appearance when it came in the shape of 
a demand for a man's estate. And now that it was held 
to be established universally, there was no display of superior 
loyalty shown by contributing to the king^s necessities. All 
▼ere lowered to the same level, and all began to feel the same 
nncertainty as to their possessions. And when, at last, the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury was bestowed on Laud, the busiest 
and most ambitious of the prelates, and the presidency of the 
north, with almost unlimited powers, conferred on Thomas 
Wentworth, better known as Earl of Strafford, the boldest and 
moat intellectual of the statesmen, a system was fully developed. 
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mldoloL kept the oonxitry in a state of complete dej'eetion and di*- 
maj. The papists ceased to be dreaded, andwere favooied by tht 
court. On the puritans in church and state were poured oat 
the vials of the dominant party's wrath. If a man absented 
himself from church, he was £ned for the first omission, and 
for the second transported for life. The nearest possiUe 
approaches were made to the ceremonies and ornaments of 
the Aomanist worship. Crosses, statues, and pictures wera 
ey^ywhere set up; the communion table became an altar, 
and gorgeous vestments were worn by the officiating priest. 
As if in mockery of the solemn feelings by which a great mass 
of the people were actuated, "a book of sports," as it was 
caUed, was commanded to be read in all the churches^ 
wherein it was ordered that Sunday affcemoon was to be kept 
a holiday, with games and amusements, by every person in the 
parish. The clei^yman who desired favour in his superiors' 
eyes preached a sermon on unlimited submission in the 
morning, and then led his congregation on to the village 
green, and presided at cudgel^playing, pitching the bar, and 
bouts at quarter^staff. Thoxisands of the serious clergy re- 
fused to read the proclamation or obey its injunctions. They 
were deprived of their livings, and punished in other ways, 
Eor you will observe that at this time there was no diasrating 
minister ^recognised. The puritan clergy abhorred image% 
^nd surpHoes, and candles on the oommunion'-talde, and the 
crossings and genuflexions insisted on by their chiefs; bat 
they were still ministers of the church, and subject to the 
terrible discipline of the eodesiastioal courts. New tests of 
submission were exacted from tbem, and new ejectiona 
enforced, till at length the church was thought suiBciently 
purified for the adoption of farther forms, and a nearer 
approach to the principles and practices of Popery. As an. 
experiment^ an attempt was made to introduce a new liturgy 
among the SooteL They were most of them presbyterians» 
and hated all set forms of prayer, especially if emanating 
ton the prektea* The king created bishops in Bdinbur^ 
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4iaBgow, and other cities. A riot took place at fbc first ap- 
pearance of the new service. An old woman threw her stool 
at the head of the officiating dignitary^ and the rest of the 
-congregation nearly tore him in pieces. Charles received in- 
tc^ligenee of this proceeding with surprise and indignation. 
His advisers persnaded him to persist, and talked of an 
army from Ireland, and even an importation of foreign troops 
to eoerce the nonconformists both in Scotland and England. 
A solemn covenant, on the other hand, for the defence of 
litoty and religion, was entered into in the north. A deputa- 
tion—which, however, consisted of twenty thousand deter- 
mined covenanters, armed with sword and pistol — ^resolved to 
poresent their humUe remonstrance in person, and marched 
towards the border. Here they were met by the king, at the 
head of aQ the forces he had been able to collect. Negotia- 
tions were ent^ed into, and Charles withdrew his attempt. 
The invading Scotch were looked upon by a great number of 
the English, not as aggressors on the dignity of England, but 
•s fellow-sufferers in the cause of conscience. But Strafford^ 
who disliked the fickleness of the king, was not so easily to 
be diverted from his course. He advised a war with the 
eovenanters, and issued writs for the collection of ship-money 
to a large amount ; but finding still farth^ supplies indis- 
pensable, he was forced to recommend the hazardous expe- 
dient of a parliament, and a parliament was called in the 
i^nring of 1640. Twelve years had passed since the last, and 
such twelve years as England had never seen. In those years 
the national charactes* had entirely changed. The nobility 
had more and more become the ornaments or the took of the 
oonrt. The church, which had been so popular in Elizabeth's 
time, when it was the ark where liberty and religion had 
equally fled for safety, was now perverted by her worldly- 
aainded rulers into an instrument of tyranny. The gentry, 
as a body, distinct from the titled members of the aristocracy, 
had never exercised any influence in public affairs, but were 
mow ready to emerge from th^ obsenrity. The dissolution 
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of the abbeys and monasteries in the time of Heiiiy VX||» 
had greatly increased this body of men by setting free a fiM 
part of the lands in the kingdom, which had been sealed 
against private possession and individual enterprise hj 
belonging to the religious orders. The people themselves-^ 
understanding in that word the masses of the inhabitazxtsr" 
the shopkeepers, the artisans, the small yeomen, and ev^i the 
labourers, had, for the first time iu history, a personal interest 
in the proceedings of their superiors. Intelligence had ie* 
scended into levels it had never reached before. The discoA* 
sions aifecting the great doctrines of religion had preparod 
the general mind for an inquiry into the merits of the oopi^ 
tending principles of civil government. In fact, these two 
ideas became blended together, and religion and politics weie 
at that period identical. If you belonged to the party of ths 
church you professed imlimited submission to the king ; if 
you denied the absolutism of the king, you looked with ho»< 
tility on the church. 

The parliament met ; and at once, as if no interval had 
elapsed since the last one, the old struggle was renewed. The 
king said, " Give me money ;" the parliament said, ''With aU 
our hearts ; but redress a few of our grievances first." "No^" 
said the king, " money first, and redress affcerwards-^I give 
you my word of honour." " Ko trust," said the Parliament ; 
" do away with monopoKes, with ship-money, with the Court 
of High Commission and the Star-chamber, and we will vote 
you the supplies." 

At one of the meetings, a burly broad-shouldered man, wiih 
coarse, but powerful features, rose up to speak* A few dull, 
commonplace words were all he said-— not eloquent, not indeed 
very clear — but without pretence,, without concealment. It 
was Mr. Oliver Cromwell, a cousin of Mr. Hampden, who 
had come into this parliament for Cambridge. Other voices 
were heard; but the absence of some which had been listened 
to in the previous parliaments was remarked. Where was 
Sir John EUot P He had died in the Tower, to which he 
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liad been sent for too great freedom of speech. Where was 
Wentworth, whose eloquence had stirred them all against the 
^ressions of the conrt, and who had been imprisoned for 
Us opposition? He was the great Earl of Strafford, the 
mcmng-spring of the whole attempt at arbitrary power ; the 
sssociate of Land ; the magmficent apostate, as he was called ; 
tiie gallant, thonghtful, brilliant statesman, whose genius and 
talents did not fail to draw the admiration of the veiy men 
who stood in awe of their terrible effects. In twenty days 
the breach became irreparable. The king, enraged at their 
obstinacy, but not discouraged, dissolved the parliament, send- 
ing many of the refractory members into different jails ; and 
the country felt it was on the eve of some terrible convulsion. 
€h*eater efforts than ever were now made to collect the supplies. 
New writs were issued ; loans raised by force ; goods bought 
en credit, and sold for ready money at a loss ; and it was 
hoped that before the covenanters could collect their scattered 
forces, an army would be assembled, and an easy triumph 
secured. It is difficult to take a Scotchman by surprise when 
his interests are concerned. Again the 20,000 blue bonnets 
were on their way to the border, still with a sword at their 
belt and a petition in their hands. It has been observed that, 
at any time, when a Scottish «fmj wished to strike a blow at 
England, it invariably directed its march upon Newcastle. 
Sometimes, indeed, in the ancient days, a Laird of Buccleuch 
Gt Gessford would have thought himself enriched for life, if, m 
the course of a foray into the south, he had caught a Inshop 
of Durham, who represented to the hungry mind of a border 
chieftain the Bank of England and California roUed into one ;: 
but on serious occasions, and this was one of the most serious 
which ever had occurred, Newcastle was always the point of 
attack. By seizing it, the invaders not only secured comfort* 
able quarters for themselves, but acted in a most wonderful 
manner on the sentiments of London, by putting out aU the 
fires. It was like an electric telegraph in the present day, 
vith the wires attached to the kitchen grate. A guard of 
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iikie boimets, at efich coal-pit, half ^starred the iohabitaiit of 
Fleet'Street. Eov coold a man oontmue zealoiiA for Latid 
and Strafford, when he was utterly deprived of coateP Ao.- 
aLdenoan lost his diimer — ^there was no fiiel to cock it. Be 
Boon began to think an accoirunodation with the Seotcb a 
veiy desirable thing, since it would not only relieve his pecM 
from benevolenoes and forced loans, but give him whraewithaL' 
to roast his leg of nmtton. The English, indeed, made to 
feeble an attempt to resist the invader, that it wshi eridoii 
their hearts were not in the cause. Thej were rovted 9t 
Newbum, evacuated Newcastle, and again aa kiglorioos ter* 
mination was put to a hasty campa^; and the m^ortenate 
^ing gained nothing from his efforts but hnmiHatiGii a&d 
ilislike. The nation, however, saw, that for all his un|M>piikr 
proceedings, there were oilers more bkmeable than he. 
Strafford and Laud stood badly eminent as the agents by 
whom the misery both of king and people was produoed. 
And, as if they were proud of the distinction, they persisted 
in winning more and move the hi^red ai the people, and in»> 
posic^ more and more on the confidence and fiiendship of 
the king. It was, therefore, without diapieasure, or vny 
feeling of national disgrace, that the English saw an anny of 
invaders encamped upon theix'aoil, supported by their monegr^ 
and waiting, with arms in their hands, till a peace skndd be 
concluded with them by Ihe king and parliament. The kMft 
of Charles's parliaiiifflit^ under these circunstanoea was eallec^ 
and met on the 3rd of November, 1640 ; and the final sitet^;^ 
was began. By aU parties united, an instant attack was made 
on ihe two obncjxious oounsellorB of the kii^* By puritan 
bigot and eonstitulaonal kingsman, by young Hany Yaat 
and the gentle, the philosophic Lord Falkland, a sunuLtaofteons 
outcry was raised against Load* ''He is a great stisagar 
in Israeli'' said Lord Falkland, ''who knoweth not thai 
tiiis kiagdom hath long laboured under many and great 
expressions, both in reiigion and liberty ; and his acquaintanea 
here is not greal^ or his ingenuity kss^ who doth not both 
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heafr and adknowiedge, that a great, if not apriacipal ovum 
of tiuB hove been some of the biBhops and their adhtt^oits. 
Under pretenoe of uniformity thej have brought in anpersti- 
tun and scamdaL They ha^e made the oonf orming to oere- 
monifis more important i^an the conforming to ChristiMiity.*' 
"if -we aze to have a pope," criad Sir Edward Deering, "I 
badnK^wrserfe one as £e^ off as the Tiber, than to have hia 
oome to.ma ao near as the Thames/' At last the fatal climax 
^Ma reached, and Denzil Holies carried np to the Lords, in 
the name of the House and all the Commons of England, an 
fittnaatian of high treason againat William Land, Ardibiriiop 
d Cantnbnry. The Lords immediately delivered him into 
<nu^, and he was taken off to abide his trial. But a 
iKiUnr enemy had yet to be readied. He was still towering 
ia his pride of place, overbearing all by tiie energy of Itia 
*^J«ttact€a-, and awing them by the superiority of his genius; 
when, in one moment the thnnderbolt fell on the ambitions Ead 
of Btrafbrd, and on the same accusation, brought against him 
^ps^ he was committed a priioner to the Tower. There wii 
none to help him. The king fdt that he oonld not inteifeie 
^'c^vreen the outraged commons and the object of their hate. 
•^ now a faU rem was given to the animosity of the pariia* 
*n^i He was brought up for trial before the peers. Them 
^ never stood at the bar (tf a public court so dreaded and 
ifinatrious a culprit. The nation was the accuser ; the deeds 
*l^«d against him were not the petty wrongs which a feebb 
<x dishonest minister may commit, and be justly punished for 
Inr&ie or degradatioii. His assaults, his accusers said, vnat 
^^9^ nstional liberties ; the destinies of millions of men ; the 
IpKBKsiples of human progress; tie fate of humanity itsetf. 
p (unidbment is due for causes of such magnitude as theto, 
itiaustbe due in the highest fbrm known to the penal code. 
Notiiing but death could set the country free from the enmity 
^* genius so vast---^ mind so enterprising; and it was 
>*<Bn felt that if 1^ ingenuity of spemal pleading prevmted 
ttft erime from being tediiikally lm>ught h^ne, there wuM 
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occasions, as Mr. Eoster, the eloquent biographer of IjdfS 
Strafford, states it, *^ when the question of justice rears its^ 
above the narrow limits of the law:" — and the Commons '6? 
England, denouncing him for having endeavoured to subveir 
the ancient and fundamental laws of the realm, and to inthi- 
duce arbitrary and tyrannical government, — ^insisted on ifid 
blood of the bravest of the English, the most eloquent^ 
orators, the most devoted of servants, in a cause whidh htf 
bad persuaded himself was the cause of honour and justice^ 
no less than duty and affection. He was sickly in hed^ 
oppressed with bodily pam, and worn with much anxiety and 
agitation. Every eye that was turned on him had an expres^- 
sdon of hatred and triumph ; but he stood with noble fbre- 
head and cheek unblanehed; his countenance ''manly black ;^ 
his harsh features moulded for command, and his bearing as 
composed and easy as if his life and fame were not set upon 
the hazard of that tremendous die. 

He met his accusers point by point ; denied the actibhs 
imputed to him, or proved that they were legal, or that they 
were within the limits of the commission under which h& 
acted; and on these technical grounds, which were inter- 
spersed with the noblest passages of dignity and pathos, he 
might probably have repelled the accusation, when there was 
introduced into the pleadings an unanswerable proof that laA 
had levied contributions by force in Ireland, and had sug- 
gested that an Irish army should be raised to subdue this 
kingdom. He said the kingdom he referred to was Scotland^* 
but in vain. The object of his accusers was gained ; th(' 
liords pronounced him guilty, and he was re-conducted t6 
the Tower, to await his execution. The king most kindly, 
but most injudiciously interfered. He entreated the judg^ 
to bring him in guilty of some lesser crime ; something that 
should incapacitate him — ^as he himself felt was just— &om 
ever serving him again in the lowest office, but not of high' 
treason, which would exact the forfeiture of his life. When! 
Strafford heard of this, he gave ttp aU hope. To confess he wtf ' 
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piHy at all, was to surrender the whole question : he prepared 
||)r death. Bat Charles, who had solemnly given his word that 
f^e there was a king in England, not a hair of Strafford's 
^^ should be touched by the parliament, was now about to 
^Bunit the greatest crime of which his bitterest enemies have 
fjpqused him ; a crime that weakened his cause and embittered 
^ life ever after, and which even now we cannot read of 
If^tli^ut indignation and contempt. Knowing how bent the 
Q^wunons were upon his destruction, Strafford wrote to the 
^ag^ releasing him from this promise of protection, and 
^^l^eeohing him to make his life the sacrifice towards a recon- 
^iation with his subjects. And the king, who had retained— 
wlo never gave up — ^the prerogative of pardon ; who in a few 
ttp^ths after this, actually took the field for the maintenance of 
Prerogatives neither so noble nor so useful, sent a message— 
?tnost a petition — to the lords, that they would consent to 
the earl's perpetual imprisonment and dismissal from public 
§^f^ ; but added — and here is the meanness and iniquity 
Qithc transaction — "if no less than his life can satisfy my 
J?>ple, I must say. Let justice be done;" and, as if in 
B^Qckery, he wrote this postscript ; " If he must die, it were 
'J^firity to reprieve him until Saturday." What were the 
Oughts that filled the noble Strafford when this was reported 
tpMin? He lifted his eyes to heaven, and said calmly, but 
^th sorrow, — ^as much, perhaps, for his master as himself, — 
"Put not your trust in princes, nor in the sons of men, for 
^ them there is no salvation." L-.t us pass over the rest. 
Strafford was beheaded on Tower-hill. Laud followed him to 
the scaffold, when two more years had embittered the quarrel, 
and the nation had become more accustomed to the sight of 
blood. 

. Soon after this the king proceeded again to Scotland, and, 
V ^e charm of his manner and the apparent sincerity of his 
PIfpfessions, disarmed the hostility of the adherents of the 
<^)renant. But misfortune was not yet tired of making the 
%g its mark. A plot, with which he was unconnected, was 
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■uddeiLLy discoyered for the destnictioBL of the chiefft of ths 
popular party, and in a abort time after news came oyer that 
the Irish papists, to whom aome emissaries of the kmg had 
gone with propositions of amity, had risen throughout tiie 
kingdom on the protestant settlers, and murdered men^ 
women, and children, to the numher of forty or fifty thonaand. 
Weakened by these untoward events more than he had been 
strengthened by the reoonoiliation with the Scottish leaden^ 
Charles returned onoe more to England. He foimd 1^ par- 
liament more distrustful than ever. They insisted on a hiD 
taking away his power of dissolving them without their own 
consent; and the moment of his agreeing to this may be said 
to be the last of his reign. It may alao be called the last 
moment of the legal existence of the parliament. When par- 
liament dedaies itself pezpetual, it oeaaes to be either a 
representative or an elective body. It from henceforth 
became a struggle between five hundred usurpers on one sidb 
and a grey discrowned king upon the other. But even now 
it seemed iii^K)8sible for Charles to keep himself in the right. 
There were ^ve members who made themseivea pecuiiariy 
obnoxious by their speeches against his acts. He went witii 
armed retainers into the house, and demanded the five 
members. They had been warned of his i^roach, and had 
retired for safety into the city. Charles had broken the 
plainest privilege of parhament, had risked a collision on the 
fioor of the house of eonunons, and, above all, had failed in 
his scheme. The parliament immediately prorogued, and the 
nation was filled with reports of the king's attempt. Things 
rapidly drew to an extremity. The queen and Prince of 
Wales were sent for safety out of the kingdom. The queen 
took with her the crown jewels, to be converted into arms 
and men* The paiiiament drew closer to the presbyterian 
anny of the 8cotaL Charles demanded a levy of the militia. 
The parliament would not entrust him with the command of 
so important a force, the only military force in existence at 
that time. A compromise to make the command of it common 
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ite king and padiame&t was rqjected, aad at Just bdtk parties 
^tm that the time for segotiatkm waa at aa eod, and that the 
i^aaX arbiter xaust be the sword. Charles withdrew to the 
Wrth; and, on the 25th of Angaat, 1642, hoisted the loyal 
staadard at Nottijigham as a signal of eiYil war. Men's 
aiiads were now far more equally diTided than they had beea 
apne years before. The long had resigned all the pretensions 
nUah had endangered public freedom; the churdi was 
^illi^^ped of the most ambitious of her claims ; and above all, 
the parliament^ which had at first been the organ of liberty^ 
ifim appeared to many to be a greater tyranny tium the one it 
had displaoed. But still there were many who did not see 
this latter danger, and were . stiU smarting from the first. A 
few skirmishes had already taken place ; and the bluff and 
bu4y man, whom we heard making his first speech in the last 
.psriiament, perceiyed that the ground was now open for the 
SQipassing militazy genius of which he felt himself possessed. 
''What chance/' he said, "have our decayed tapsters and 
sctring^men against the gallant loyalty of the gentry and 
CRTsliers on the side of the king P Loyalty must be met by 
a prmciple as strong, and what can that be but religion?" 
^ day by day, he gathered to his standard the most enthu- 
siastic of the peq)le. He preached to them in a style of mys* 
tieal laoguage, which we cannot now understand, but gave 
%in military orders in a language that it was impossible for 
%^ dullest to mistake. He listened to their discourses in 
ietum-*hummed his applause of the revelations and denun- 
<^ons of his troopers, but held them in such- order when 
once fairly in line, that the boldest would have rather died 
than have disobeyed the slightest intimation of his wilL 
Ubifl spirit spread through the army ; but the most irie* 
siatihie body of men who ever held bridle was the thou-r 
8Mgd fanatical horsemen who were commanded by Colonel 
Cromwell, and were known as Oliver's Ironsides. 

The king marched from Nottingham towards the south, and 
the first regular battle was foup^ht at Edgehill, on the borders 
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of Warwicksliire. For the first time since the irftcs of .4ji9? 
Koses, axL English battle-field was reddened by English blood.1 
The result was undecisive, and both parties prepared lor cb^ 
longer struggle than had at first been expected. Tha.sightri 
of slaughter had probably embittered both, as even the sm^ < 
of blood, they say, excites the madness of the taaiert!: 
animals. Four thousand had died at Edgehill, and there wiiM 
now revenge to gratify as well as a cause to sustain. Ftcon, 
hamlet and town troops of horsemen, or even single mea^c 
now took off to the separate camps. From grange and numot* '-. 
house brothers started; but their ways diverged at the firs^ ,' 
cross-road, and they never met except to kill each other in the I 
opposing ranks. The cavaliers assumed to themselves thdo 
diaracter of being the gentry of the land ; and painted their- \ 
enemies as being, without exception, composed of snuJEBe-^ 
nosed, psabn-singing, praying thieves and hypocrites. Ta,; 
distinguish themselves firom the Houndheads, as the parUa- \ 
mentarians were called, the cavalier dressed in a cap aiid' 
feather, wore long curls down to his shoulders, never opened : 
his mouth without an oath, and thought it the proper sign of . 
a gentleman who was risking his life for church and king t<^ - 
give the most open proofs of debauchery and irreligion. On 
^e other side were many of the best bom men in England, . 
more polished in their manners than the bravos and bullies of 
the court ; but the great mass, we must confess, were made * 
up of persons of a lower grade. We may also confess that, • 
mixed with many who were sincere in their professions <^ 
religion, were many who assumed, the appearance of sanctify 
le a doak for their ambition. Seeking the Lord was with «> 
them but another name for struggling for preferment and 
power. But taking a general view of all, we cannot conceal 
the fact that the parliamentarians were animated by a zeal 
for their own opinions in church and state, which was not 
met by a corresponding energy on behalf of Charles and his 
claims. The heavy march of Cromwell soon overthrew the . 
more brilliant array of his antagonists. Battle after battle 
was gained by the tremendous psalm-singing charge of thttt 
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ML^art soldier and his ironsides ; and Charles, fairly driven 
to- extremity, betook hinisclf for safety to the army of the 
Seoteii Presbyterians. Then began a scene that has no equal 
m-lafftGry. The Scots, emboldened by the possession of the 
l^og', soon showed what were the notions of liberty and free 
gdi^enunent^ which were pleasing to the opponents of Charles's 
a^^ferftry power. They insisted on the English parliament 
aad Eliglish nation, the great body of which was by no means 
averse to a modified episcopacy— large portions of which con- 
8idei«d'presbyterianism as a kind of democratic popery, with 
the same ciaima to infallibility and denial of toleration— other 
large divisions of which looked npon all modes and methods 
of general chnrch government as sinfal and inadmissible ; bat 
the Scottish army, as I said, insisted on the whole land in- 
stsstly adopting ti>e presbyterian form, or not only to expect 
no presbyterian aid, but to look for presbyterian enmity. 
Charles^ who never displayed so much sincerity as in his 
defence of episcopacy, showed great complaisance towards the 
religion of his Scottish allies. He conversed in the most con- 
fidential manner with Henderson, the most powerful of their 
pieaohers ; and so great was his mastery over the affections 
of the people with whom he was thrown into contact, that no 
sl^ht fears were entertained by the parliament of the effect 
of his blandishments. But the Scotch were in arrear of pay. 
Money was a more powerful counsellor than the eloquence of 
Chifiples, or what must now be considered the justice of his 
cainse. A sum of 400,000/. was paid by the English parlia- 
ment, and Charles was delivered into their hands — a stain 
which it is impossible to wipe away from the Scottish cha- 
laieter ; and though the money, they say, was their own, and 
on' payment of their wages their custody of Charles as a 
hostage was at an end, still the indelible blot remains that 
they sold the king who came to them for protection, and to 
whoin they had promised it ; and the blood that was af ter- 
waspSa shed before the windows of Whitehall deepened with a 
di^idlier stain the negotiation at Newcastle. 
'Kom the moment the betrayed sovereign wuh baffled in his 

K 
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attempted flight, and was completely in the power of Ml 
enemies, his conduct entirely changed. Meek, submissiv^i 
as fitted a Christian, but dignified and brave as beeashe H 
king and gentleman, I think there is scarcely such a charade 
in history as the now friendless and captive Charles. Eveafy 
insult only called forth a nobler power of sufferance; and ff 
he could have persuaded his subjects that the perfidies he hai 
been guilty of would never return— that his falsehood^ op* 
pression, and arbitrary claims were gone for ever-— there can 
be no doubt that the nation would have risen in his fiivour, 
ancf put an end to the exactions of the tyrants who had taken 
his place. But the instances of his duplicity were too in- 
dubitabie and too recent ; and his present submission — how- 
■ever unjustly as we now conclude, who know how he cwi- 
tinued in it to the end — ^was considered but as another 
instance of his consummate art, and only tending to make him 
more dangerous than before. He was imprisoned, as we all 
know, at Carisbrooke; then at Hurst Castle; then hurried to 
the neighbourhood of London, tried by judges who, however 
tioncst in their convictions, had no legal power to hold a court 
upon their king, and who, therefore, in their justification, can 
only plead the urgency of self-preservation — and executed on 
the SOth of January, 164-9, in front of his own palace. We 
must all agree in blaming the parliamentary leaders for this 
murder— "murder most foul and most unnatural;** but I 
cannot help feeling a something like pride in the open and 
fearless method of their procedure. A few centuries before, 
Charles would have expired in the keep at Carisbrookp, 
beneath the blow of the assassin ; a few years later, he would 
have been degraded from his office and declared incapable of 
mounting the throne; but in 1649 the eyes of the whole 
civilised world were invited to the most august attempt at 
retribution which had ever been presented to mankind. A 
court for the trial of a sovereign who had been found unfaith- 
ful to his people was the counterpart to the thousand triab 
which had taken place of subjects who had been found 
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IBifiaitliiilto their Idsgs. lliefe was no legal ma^mteiy to 
compass this great desigii, for the occasion had never oo- 
^pozred to the iwagiitation of any UvwgiTer; but those hard- 
^lowed, iroithcBited men anpfilied in the beat way they ooaU 
^ti& deficieiiey ia the code of mutual obligation. They sat ia 
pxaul state as the pepresaitatiires of sationai freedoic, and 
jpised se&iieBee <m hiza who, th^ thought, had attempfted to 
^destroy it It was wrong— it was wicked*-dt was politically 
sKDJostifiable. The imMxse&t blood was shed ; but a tremeu* 
4^009 lesAOA was iaenlcated both on nikrs and peoples. The 
fall of that majestic head upon the scaffold at Whitehall shook 
^S9€acy ^fnumical throne in Enrobe, and the horror of tiuA 
Jilao^ter ackened the peon's hearts. A great shudder ran 
<thix>a^ ^ ozowd that saw the deed, then a shiiek, and then 
^JlimBiediBtely dispersed. Aa if the one bond of hatred to 
4he king that had k^ tiie parties united ktd been snapped by 
that blow, ananlrjr and rage were kt loose upon the kingdom. 
The sectii, aow set &ee from the moderate restraints, or what 
others, thought the intokcable oppressions i^ a ^ form of 
prayei^ and a paiochial system, with its decent worship, its 
dergymao, aad ehuchwardenft— were mace enraged now thaa 
ever against etack other. The presbyteriana assuiMd to be 
tiie nati(mal fAeegf; acaied men fought for the possrasnoa of 
the pnlpik; a trooper of CSiomwell eontested the approach 
iso it witii pisinia, agamst a dragoon of Le^'s. There 
w^ C!ahiw8ts, and Aaabaptiats, aad Presbytmana, and 
Fifth Mooardiy men, ali aaxious to convert tfadr meighbour 
if they could, or to shoot or imprnon him if he oontinaed 
inflfxihie. Among ali these 13ie piesl^fterians were the most 
l^werfol, for th^ had aa aimy at their eamnumd, and a 
nation at their badL Bat towering over the^haos was soon 
aeea the dark form of (Krrer Cromwdl, hke aa eagle oomiiig 
^ut of a thunder-doud. He was a memb^ of the sect of the 
Independents-Hi sect whidi, I must si^ in passiag, always at 
that time showed itself the truest friead of toleration, and the 
jnost anxious for the maintenanioe nf order. At one march 
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lie crushed the power of Scotland beneath his feet in ihb 
battle of Dimbar. He bridled Irehind with the sound of hfe* 
name. Whenever a sectarian animosity began to be daii-' 
gerous it was felt that that terrible eye was upon the disseit- 
tients, and that the sword of the Ironsides was as sharps 
against Brownist or Mnggletonian as it had been against tM^ 
cavaliers of Bupert or the presbyterians of the north. 1%6' 
nation at large felt the advantage of a central power, so per-' 
spicacions in its glance, so instantaneous in its blow. Tired' 
out with mutual animosity, wearied with mutual distnist, the 
Papist, the Prelatist, the Millenarian, the Elngsman, the Par-* 
liamentarian, the lover of sedition for its own sake, the lover 
of monarchy for the sake of England — all agreed at last in 
submitting to Cromwell. The army obeyed his slightest nod 
— ^the navy, under the gallant Blake, determined with one 
voice to continue the English navy, whoever ruled in White- 
hall : and the year 1654 saw Cromwell declared Lord Pro- 
tector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and generalissimo of its forces by sea and land. 

I have dwelt longer on this momentous reign than on any 
period of equal length in our annals. I felt that the interest 
of this era was not to be measured by years ; and my only 
regret is that the time to which our meetings are limited has 
not enabled me to go into the subject at greater length. 
Well may we sajr "there were giants in those days," well 
may we be proud of the characteristics then evoked on both 
sides of the contest. Almost unanimous at first against the 
aggressions of the executive, we see how rapidly concession 
^nciliated attachment ; we see the Hydes, the Falklands, and 
either noble spirits who had stru^led vrith the two-headed 
lionster of regal and ecclesiastical ambition, converted by the 
Srst assurance of amendment into defenders of the just rights 
of church and king. We see Hampden himself, the champion 
of liberty^ the opponent of all aggression, witlidraw himself 
from the church of Laud and the innovators, and betake 
liimselfy when womided to death on the field of Chalcot, to 
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tjie consolations of the church which he fondly remembered 
&9.the church of Cranmer and Eidley— >the church which still 
pp^ssed such children as Evelyn, and Hales^ and Jeremy 
Ij^ylor^ and William Bedall. We see, on the other hand, the 
•CQIpBiencement of recognised and honourable dissent in the 
Persons of such men as Howe and Baxter ; and it is pleasant 
tji^,:^k forward from the period we have now reached to the 
hi^ier days when the emulation of contending parties should 
be which could do most good to their common country— K>f 
coBtending sects, which could do most for the gkury and ad* 
Tanoemeut of their common faith. 
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CHAPTER VL 

CuOinrTTiTiyKlBggOBATIOir OF GBABLI8 II., I660w-^A1IB8 11^ 

1683, 1688. 

It was not kog before the evil conseqaenoes of the exeoatk^u 
of Charles I. ^egsa to be fdt bj the party who had thirsted 
fw his bloodi la the first place, as it was said at the time, 
by putting him to death they had set the king free ; fiMr 
Charles 11. assumed immediately aU the rights aad claims of 
his father. Sieoondly, they exchanged for a new adyersary^ in 
whose favoTxr were yonth and the absence of offence, the ex- 
perience €i misfortune, and no recollection of injustice, an 
old adyersasy who had at one time exhausted the patience of 
the nation and threatened its freedom ; and finally, by an aet 
so cruel and so gratuitons, they had raised a mingled feeling 
of pity for their yictim and hatred 6f themselyes. Charles II. 
had ayailed himself of these circumstances, had put himself 
at the head of the remaining royalists in England, and had, as 
was to be expected, been crushed in irremediable defeat by 
the genius of Cromwell and the irresistible onslaught of his 
men. So Charles again betook himself, after many scenes of 
danger and a great yariety of disguises, to the safety of a 
foreign land; and the lord protector, as we said at the end of 
the last lecture, was formally installed in the palaces of our 
Idngs. Not to a life of ceremonial pomp or Sybarite enjoy- 
ment did the soldier of the commonwealth feel that he was 
called. With enemies abroad, at home — ^with the yery army 
which had raised him to that height of power looking up to 
him with suspicion and distmst—with half of one of the 
nations which he ruled in a state of uneasy acquiescence— 
with another of them in a state of rigid hostility, and only 
kept from breaking out into open insurrection by the memory 
of his preyious exploits— with that other of the nations which. 
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has always beea the most difficult to govern novr feeling the 
bittemeas of a recent conqneat in addition to some centuries 
of prerions wrong— with the atiU heavier disconragementa 
attending iils career of grudging support from his counsellors, 
and decided hostility to his political tendencies from the 
dearest and most loving members of his family — ^it was cer 
tainly not an enviable post he was now summoned to fill. His 
daughters haunted his daily walk, his most confidential con- 
versations^ with melancholy regrets for the death of, Charles^ 
and ill-concealed wishes for the success of the young king. 
And yet against all these nnfavonrable circumstances this iron 
will bore up. With a sword raised, and ready to fall with 
inevitable edge wherever an enemy was found — ^with a resolute 
determination to pervade the whole government with one 
supreme and governing mind — with the terror of the great 
deed that had opened the way to his greatness, guarding it 
from aggression at home or insult from abroad, he soon so 
moulded the minds of the English, Scots, and Irish that, from 
believing him to be irresistible in the field, they came at last 
to consider him unopposable in council ; and feeling that over 
them impended an energy from which they could not escape, 
they began to rest satisfied thai the same energy that made 
them powerless was employed to keep them safe. It wa% 
evident, indeed, to all parties that their only refuge from 
the hostility of each other was in the dominance that subor- 
dinated them all. So for several years the government went 
aa with more apparent submission and a greater demonstra- 
tion of power than had existed in England since the Edwards 
and Henrys kept Europe in subjection with the splendour of 
their military fame. The title of king Cromwell had, of 
course, not assumed; but the title of ''defender of the faith'* 
he would by no means forego. If a proteatant community 
was outraged or (^pressed on any portion of the earth's 
fforface, there was a voice proceeding from the halls of Wind- 
sor that reminded the oppressor that those heretics had a 
fidend. A massacre of some humble dissenters from the 
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church of Rome took place in the yalleys of the Mps. ^le 
secretary of the protector, instead of sending an envoy or a 
remonstrance, presented to the gloomy tenant oi WfaitelAll a 
hymn of vengeance such as Isaiah might have written, "W^h 
is probably worth all the protocols which have ever been '^x- 
chimged between cabinets and ambassadors from that-«byto 
this :— 

" Avenge, O Lord, thy slaiighter'd saintSr whose hones 
Lie mattered on the Alpine Mountains cold ; 
£t^ them who kept thy truth so pure of old. 
When all our fathers worshipp'd stocks and stonea. 

Forget not : in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain hy the bloody Piemontese, that roU'd 
Mother with infknt down the rocks. Their moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heav'n. Their martyr'd blood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth swiy 

The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who having learned thy way. 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe." 

In answer to this address, which was signed with the now 
not obscore name of John Milton, there sailed one day into 
the Mediterranean, a fleet with guns shotted and decks pre- 
pared for action. The court of Savoy heard far off the rosh- 
ing of many sail of the line, commanded by the Admiral 
Blake, who had defeated Van Tromp and De Rayter, in 
three great battles, and stripped the Butch of the masteiy of 
the sea, and an end was instantaneously put to the persecn- 
tion of the Waldenses, reparation made for their losses, and 
their cause handed over by treaty to the protection of the 
English nation. A colony of brave and headstrong Presl^- 
terians, whose broadswords, Cromwell felt, would be mudi 
more agreeable objects to look on when converted into prun- 
ing-hooks, were settled on favourable terms in the northern 
parts of Ireland : by this wise move delivering Scotland ^in 
a portion of her population, from which danger might be 
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:.i|>prdieiidecl, and ourfamg his popish enemies in the sister 
i idle by the proximity of neighboors with whom they would 
i fisr erer Ind it Bii|>ossible to make eommon cause. With the 
2- 01006 objed;, he bestowed lands in the neighbourhood of 
iirreniess on many of the English troops. The inhabitants 
ol that district in the north, who certainly do not speak like 
the rest of their countrymen, will assure you that their accent 
is more pure than that which is heard in the queen's court, 
and that they owe that inestimable advantage to the settle- 
ment among them of so many masters of elocution after the 
victory of Worcester. Whether these ancient heroes of so 
many batlie-fields employed their leisure in instructing the 
natives in the niceties of English pronunciation, it is too late 
to inquire, but it is certain that the fact of a military colony 
being established in those quarters kept the surrounding 
country in subjection. The pirates t>f Algiers and Tunis had 
stretched their lawless violence over all the coasts and islands 
of the Italian sea. Captives were carried off and kept in 
hopeless slavery. The petty sovereigns of the Peninsula — 
even the greater powers which had occasion to trade in those 
r waters — submitted in patience to the insults of the corsairs, 
.or to the greater humiliation of paying them a composition 
.for iheir forbearance. Cromwell heard of these things with 
.n^. A fleet, which seems to have been the ambassador to 
^ which he usually committed his negotiations, sailed tlirough 
the Straits of Gibraltar, still under the flag of the great Blake, 
;and presented its credentials to the Dey of Algiers, in the 
Bhs4pe of the broadsides of five-and4wenty sail of the line. 
The dey gave security for his good behaviour, and the 
embassy passed on to Tunis. In a short time the walls of 
t^t nest of murderers were levelled with the ground, and 
every Christian captive reconducted in safety to his native 
land. The ambassador of Portugal, which was at that time 
not so weak as it now is, but, next to Spain and England, the 
greatest of the maritime powers — ^had a house in London. 
fhiB house, according to the custom of nations, had the privi> 
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lege of saoctuaiy, so that no aneat could take plaee within ife» 
-walls for anj crime, howevfir enormous it might be. Th& 
brother of the ambassador had got into a quarrel wiik aa 
English merchant, iu a mean and cowardly manner had killed 
his adversary, and fled for protection to the sanctuary of the 
ambassador's palace. Gromwell saw no sanctuary for muidor 
in any house of mortal building, tore the assassin xftcm the 
very presence-chamber of the representatlTe of a crowned 
head, and hanged him at Tyburn. Every ambassador ia 
London had protested against this act, and talked of its being 
an insult on the inyiolability of the office they held. It had 
no effect on Cromwell, who would most certainly have hanged 
the king of Portugal himself, instead of the brother of his 
envoy, if he had been guilty of the deed. 

Nor was his method of proceeding less sharp and decisive 
i^ domestic affairs than in national and foreign concerns. 
There was a certain chaplain of the court, of the name of 
Jeremiah White, a conceited sort of fellow, who bored his 
master to death with the length of his prayers, and had the 
vanity to suppose that the beautiful daughter of the Lord Pro* 
tector of England was captivated with lus eloquence, and was 
not averse to him in other respects. FuU of these ambitioua 
notions, the revorend Jerry one day fell upon his knees bef(»:e 
the object of his flame, and was pouring forth a vast amoimt 
of protestations, when, looking up from the laughing lips of 
th6 lady, who could not conceal her amusemeBt> he saw the 
dreadful eyes of the lord protector fixed upon his face. He 
muttered a few words, and, half dead with terror, explained 
that he was beseeching the lady's interest for the hand of 
Abigail, her maid, with whom he was desperately in love. 
*'Sayst thou so?" said Cromwell; *'thou shalt have thy 
vnsh, man, and that without delay." Whereupon the blushing 
Abigail was called in, who had never looked so high as to a 
favourite chaphun of his hi^^ess ; their hands were joined 
together, the ceremony was completed in a few days, and the 
protector was profuse in his compliments and coagratulatkuia 
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to the Bev^rend Dr. and Mzs. White. No i&aa was so fond 
of a joke as the now undisputed master of England. Hia 
jokes, howoTer, were not of the best. When he held a 
diawing'ioQin, he used to coyer the bottoms of the chairs with 
sticky sweetmeats, so that when the ladies sat down they 
oould hardly get up again, and then at the expense of their 
best silks and satins. When he had a meeting with his old 
friends the Ironsides, he got up wrestlings and singlestick in 
the audience-chamber. When he gave a state dinner at 
Hampton Court, he would give a signal before it was half 
oyer for the drums to beat in the tower court, whereupon the 
guards who were on. duty rushed into the banqueting-hall 
and made prize of eyery dish, leaying the guests utterly 
astonished and half starved. When a lord chancellor or 
gemnal of division said anything that pleased him particularly 
at the council-table, he threw the cushion of a sofa at hia 
head; but if a foreigner came in, no king of a hundred 
descents ever displayed such dignity and reserve. In all these 
peculiarities he grjeatly resembled Napoleon, who used to puU 
the whiskers of his favourite marshals nearly out by the roots,. 
offended the lord chamberlains by the most inconceivable want 
of ceremony and politeness, and thought it excellent fun to> 
pelt a p(Hnpous dignitary with oranges and apples. But they 
were ahke also in other respects. Two personages more loud 
in their praises of liberty, and more hostile to its slightest 
manifestation have never appeared among men. It is, indeed,, 
surprising to see how boldly Oliver showed his designs. The 
elegant and accomplished Charles had lost both crown and life 
for trenching on the privileges of parliament, and attempting 
to govern without the consent of his people. This new and 
mom fearless potentate walked into the house of commons, 
cast one or two of his scowls upon the members, and motioned 
ior a oompany of his soldiers to turn them out of doors, whiio 
he pointed to the speaker's mace, and told a sergeant to 
remove that bauble. He instituted courts of inquiry and 
oourts of trial to which the worst excesses of the star-chamber 
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were mild and legaL He laid impositioiis upon toe peopto 
oompaied to which ship-money and forced loans were scaioely 
thought burdens at alL He filled the prisons with the oppo^ 
nents of his schemes, or shipped thcan to the scarcely leas 
tolerable fate of being sold for slaves in the West Indies. Tm 
fact, the power and enei^ of all this nation had been exerted 
to vindicate its rights ; and now that their ri^ts were vindi<»:- 
eated, they saw a despotism rise from the ashes of their 
rightful king such as no rightful king had ever thought of in- 
troducing. The lives and fortunes of every man in Eng*^ 
land hung on the will of Oliver Cromwell. No appeal 
could give any relief, no combination could give any pro^eo* 
tion. The axe was ready for deed or word, and on rich and. 
poor it equally fell. Among the Irish this government had. 
better effects than here. It crushed the tyranny of their 
native rulers, and made property rise in value, by a know* 
ledge that life was more safe, since it depended on the will of 
one tremendous ruler at Whitehall, and not on the enmity or 
injustice of a hundred petty tyrants at home. The victories 
of English fleets seemed only to rivet closer and closer the 
chains that bound the English people to Oliver's triumphant 
car. France, Spain, Holland — ^the whole world, in fact- 
were emulous in their courtship of that man ; and if a glory 
that is spread over foreign lands could have been compensa- 
tion for degradation at home, that source of comfort could 
not be denied. The English were rapidly growing slavish 
enough to like the supremacy exercised by the protector over 
other slaves. When they saw kings and emperors receidng 
the knout, they thought it almost an honour to be flo^;ed by 
the same hand. I must again quote the language of the most 
earnest and brilliant of the biographers of the commonwealth 
statesmen, Mr. Forster : — '* The people had undei^ne that 
worst and most sad recoil from a virtuous and quick-spirited 
enthusiasm to the debasing sense of failure, depression, and 
indifference. Even this last, however, had more hope in it 
than another sense to which they were now and then roused 
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to gire vajr. This was when they admired their tyrant. 
Yilest degradation of all was iAat f He flung some f oreiga 
irieiary among them as a rattle or a toy, and the whimpering" 
Maaed, and they recollected what a great man the lord pro- 
tector was, and sent np an ill-sung song of praise \" Still it 
may be inquired what other mode of proceeding was left for 
either the governor or the governed. Laws were no longer 
IB force, ai^ there was nothing to supply their place but 
power. When a nation tries the experiment of misrule, it 
soon flies for safety to any mode of carrying on its govern- 
ment which promises stability and order. No revolution, 
tiierefore, is long without' its dictator — a dictator at first 
created by terror, and then continued by necessity. The old 
fable of the heathen god who ate his children is reversed inr 
the eases of popukr excess, for the child of a revolution in- 
variably swaJlows up his parent. Under this oppression, 
then, lay the public mind — ^lay calm; but it was a fotced 
calm, for which men would have been happy again to exchange 
the tempest even of anarchy and war. It was a calm that 
brought stagnation wherever it rested, and corruption fol- 
lowed as a natural effect. Age, manhood, and youth were 
bowed down into one uniformity of duhiess,^rom which it 
seemed impossible to escape. The puritans were stiH there, 
with their strange biblical language, and their abhorrence of 
even innocent amusements. The protector himself seldom 
ended a state paper without a prayer, or spoke on any subject 
without the introduction of the holiest names. Short hair,, 
long exhortations, a snufile through the nose, and a profession 
of superior holiness, were the universal fashion. Boys and 
girls were not allowed to be boys and girls any more. They 
were condemned to be as lifeless and placid as if they had 
neither youth nor health to make them happy. All public 
entertainments were at an end. , Stage plays, Whitsun ales, 
Easter gambols, fairs, and merry meetings were forbidden by 
law. The children of the monarchy had become the young 
men and women of the commonwealth; yet there were no 
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iiDeans of any external manifestations that they were no knger 
in a state of childhood, or had not already fidkn into dotage 
4md old age. What an immense amoxznt of high spirits astd 
i)Tioyant life must have been kept nnder^ like a smonlderiBg 
fire, during aU the monotonous yean of GromwelFs reign. 
The yotmg probably did not feel the weight of the iron raie 
from which their seniors suffered ; for Cromwell had sufficient 
magnanimity remaining to limit his animosity to those who 
might be dangerous to his plans, or who had already made 
• demonstrations against his greatness ; but there were other 
reasons which had greater influence on their dispositions than 
reasons of policy or state. They heard that over the sea, at 
Breda or at Bruges, there was the court of the legitimate 
king, as gay as youth and wit could make it, and foH of 
laughter, though deplorably destitute of coin. The wise 
^councillors of Charles, to be sure, acted, as wise councillors 
generally do, with their eyes and ears hermetically sealed to 
what was going on ; and keeping up the pageants and ambi> 
tious caballings of a court, as if it mattered much what rank 
they held in an establishment where the royal fountain of 
honour would have been happy to dispose of his future 
ohances for a good annuity from the protector, the hand of 
one of his daughters, and liberty to enjoy himself as he chose, 
'The nobleman who took care of tbe few pounds which Charles 
was sometimes able to borrow never calls himself anything 
but chancellor of the exchequer ; and though reiadijig in a 
foreign land, where English laws are unknown, and all the 
patronage of his office consisted, perhaps, in engaging a 
footman who was not very particular about the amoimt of 
wages, the same sagacious statesman intrigues with great 
perseverance for the office of lord chancellor, and assumes 
new dignity on being appointed keeper of the seals. The 
office at that time also involved the care of his majesty's con- 
science — but this was a sinecure, for Charles never had any. 
He promised everything to everybody, and disappointed them 
all ; but he had the art of turning off the edge of disappoint- 
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mesi with a witty speech, and was so easy, so f I'eo, so genial 
4iBd i^asant, that it was impossible to retaiu any anger against 
^dm for the meanest and most impudent of Im actions. Long 
after this, when he was loxurionsly living at Whitehall, one 
of the companions c^ his banuQiment was asked for his 
^itaph, if he shonld die, and In four lines drew a character of 
the king whidi succeeding ages have ratified as veiy correct : 

'* Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on ; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.** 

But at this time, while Cromwell and puritanio enthusiasm 
Inmg like a black cloud over the sunny fields of England, the 
bad qualities of the young exile were unknown. Compassicn^ 
oi course, entered into many a gentle heart, especially aa he 
was known to be vezy graceful, and might even be thought 
handsome and manly. In the midst of all men's public 
exercises of mortification and the younger people's longings 
for a happier and livelier existence, the great object of their 
•dread and admiration was smitten with a death-ilbeas at 
Whitehall. Misery had come into the family circle, and hia 
hearth had grown desolate by the death of those he loved 
best. He had seen his favourite daughter die,, and age was 
coming upon him in the midst of solitude and care. On the 
third day of September, 1658, the anniversary of his greatest 
Tict<Mies, and the day he had long considered propitious to 
bis fortunes, the fanner at Ely, the brewer at Huntingdon^ 
the colonel of the Ironsides, the conqueror of Naaeby, 
Dunbar, and Worcester, the expeller of the parliament, the 
Tegieide» the ruler, the tyrant^ closed the most eventful' of 
English lives, and left his vacant chair to be filled by his 
eldest son. But the sword was a necessary adjunct to that 
<;hair, which Bichard Cromwell was unable and unwilling to 
wield. Tor a time the very name of the departed kept the 
delivered nations quiet ; they were silent at so awful an event 
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M the ^ath of the protector, as the (^posing fleetoiAt/tlh»^ 
!Nile were hodhed when L'Orieut was hlown into the air v : 
but soon they resumed the actiyity firom which thej kad b^o^; 
debarred for many years. The nsing of the different msei^. 
was heard in all parts of the country. Presbyterian agaiiief^- 
Independent — fanaticinn, religion, patriotism, loyalty, seUbli^i 
ness, hope, and fear, were all upon the move ; the paiiiameBl'j 
resumed its life ; the army resumed its march. To what pur* : 
pose both? That was the anxious question. One of Groiik^f- 
well's most famous lieutenants. General George Monk, was m] 
cx>mmaad in the north. Steadily, slowly, with no intimation • 
of his design, he began his approach towards the south. Wa&: . 
it to restore the parliament to its foil powers ? Was it ta - 
supi^y the place left vacant by Oliyer? Was it to mid^e - 
terms with the king, and bring him back a constiti^oiud. 
sovereign to the palace of his fathers? No word <»Jbol|[* 
escaped the imperturbable George Monk. The very foroes he^ 
commanded were kept in ignorance of the scale into wkaak - 
their swords were to be thrown. But when the time had at 
last arrived for his declaration— -when he said, '* We will have 
Charles Stuart for our king," — the whole nation burst into - 
such an aechum ei joy and gratulation as never had beeft .- 
heard before. There was not a voice raised even to stipulate* 
for conditions. On the 29th of May, 1660, Charles IL . 
landed on the shores of the most submissive and devoted . 
kingdom the world had ever known. The puiitanism of twentj - 
years was thrown off at once. There was nothing to 1^ 
heard or seCn far or near but sights and sounds of revelry and ' 
delight. The king, whose great quaMcations were mirib 
and jollity, was as happy as the merriest of his ft^owers. - 
Cavaliers came out fnmi their retirement, swearing and ' 
drinking, as if to make up for lost time. Clergymea who had 
been hiding in obscure nooks came i^;ain into thdr pulpits to 
hold forth on the punishmrnt due to rebellion, and the divine 
right of kings. Old sqi.ires who had lost their estates be*, 
sieged the king for restitution and reward Charles was pro* 
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hMy igtianaoi of what restitution meant, as it is oertain bo 
iitwr restored anything he had onoe got ; and he thought 
nobody entitled to reward for merely doing his daty*-*far 
biG^ig hoitde and lands for his father, or a leg or arm for him* 
self. So there soon began the murmnrings of discontent. "^ 
But if he gave them no money, he managed to give them 
gtal^fieation in other ways ; he hanged, drew, and quartered 
as' many of the rebels as could be caught ; he shook hands 
with the cavaliers, and made love to their wives and daughters* 
He would'offend none of the contending parties if he could 
help it, and offended them aUby his selfishness and insincerity. 
Aiiotber struggle for the crown, another Cromwell, another 
ten years' lurking in fo,«iga towns «ul starving on foreign 
cluunty, he would by no means undergo. So he took mattcvs 
as-tbey came, enjoyed the present time as much as he could, 
eneonri^ed the most open vice and immorality by precept and 
example, made the crown he had recovered as contemptible as 
the poverty he had escaped, accepted bribes from the Ereneh 
king to betray the ^ory of his country, sold the conquests 
of C^mwell for a little ready money, was insulted by the 
pettiest sovereigns without chastisement, saw the Dutch fleet 
sweep the Channel and bum the navy of England in the 
Medway, was the falsest, meanest, merriest of mankind; 
lived a reprobate and an infidel, and died a Eoman Catholic, 
as the only religion fit for a gentleman, leaving the degraded 
thftme and outraged nation to his brother, James IE., in 1685. 
Long before this the qualities of the new king had made 
him distasteful to his people. He had begun as the most 
zealous supporter of the church principles of Archbishop 
Laud; and having honestly pursued such principles to their 
legitimate end, had made open profession of popery. A bill . 
of exclusion firom the throne on this ground had been brought 
into parliament; and Charles, who was not displeased at 
having the successor to the crown more hated than himself, 
had sent him in a kind of honourable banishment as governor 
of Hbtd kingdom of SooUand. There his procee(^gs did not 
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increase liis popularity. He spared no l&bour in agj^TstiD^ 
the disabilities of all diss^eis from the very churoh. vhick he- 
«ODsidered the worst species of dissent itscdf ; and, after iiv 
fatigues of a day spent in urging the parliament to fceah 
severities against Gameronians and other schianaitics, he re^ 
laxed himself by being present when the most honible toitmea 
were applied to the unhappy preachers who had f alkn into Iw 
Lands. He superintended the fitting of the ''boot" oathe^ 
enfeebled knees of the wretched co?enaiiters, and zneasuni 
with careful eye the effect of each blow of the mallet ia 
cbiTing in the wedge. This torture consisted in puttings 
man's leg into a high boot, and then driving a wedge between 
the knee-pan and the leather till the bones were crushed, and 
the victim sank under the agony. "Etom an amnaemeat of thia 
kind the prince would never consent to be absent. A mind 
80 devoted to the infliction of pain had not been seen since the 
Soman m]^[>erar, who, in the intervab of tortniing his suib- 
jeots, empkyed his time in transfixing flies. And this vau^ 
darkened with aU these deeds, and avowedly a subject of tiie 
pope, was Dfifw to be king of England. He was received with 
sad forebodings by all The church, to be sure, was for » 
while true to its principles of passive obedience, and preaehel 
nulimited submission. The dissenters also for a while im» 
brought over by his declarations in favour of unlimited £re^ 
dom of consdenoe,. by which he at once relieved the Bcniaii. 
Catholics £rom pains and disabilities and set himself in » 
position to carry on his assaiaiks on the protestant institutiona 
of the buxd. He forced Eoman catholic dergymen on th^ 
university of Oxford, and soon had several heads of hoiuee^ 
who cdebrated mass, and set up inuiges and other eas^g&a o£ 
their faith in the chapels of the eoUeges. The diamay of U» 
KomaniTiing dei^ in that famous university may easily bo 
conceived when the king tqok them at their word, and aiip- 
planted their pinch b eck popery with the genuine artide freih^ 
from Borne. Their reclamations against the introsioa wece 
treated with contempt ; for in men who had gone so £air j|. 
was thought ridiculous to hesitate in going farther. But ths 
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daseaoiecs were not deceived long by declarations of the rights 
of i^onsGience proceeding from the champion of a church 
viadi^ up to that time, had never receded from the broadest 
msskns of intoleraoice. A rebellion was raised in the west, at 
ibB head of which was a natural son of Charles 11., for the 
pfccpose of overthrowing the popish king. Loyalty, however^ 
me still a more powerful feeling than regard for religious 
feeedom, and the insurrection was speedily quelled. James IL 
was in his element again. He revelled in the butcheries that 
lolkwed the defeat of the rebels. He sent down the Chief 
Justice Jeffries, whose name is still equivalent to aU that is 
base and bloodthirsty in the worst of natures, and who left 
nomorials of his progress in hundreds of victims condemned to 
the scaffold at his bloody- assize. Nothing was admitted in 
mitigation of having assisted the enemies of the king. An old 
lady, of nearly eighty years of age, was condemned to the axe 
for having harboured for a single night two of the refugees 
bwa. the field of battle. She refused to acknowledge the 
jufltioe of the sentence, and resisted the headsman when he 
approached to slay her. She fled round the scaffold, her long 
white hair streaming in the wind, and the enraged execu- 
tkaer following her with ineffectual blows tiU he succeeded at 
last in mangling her to death. She was not aware that the 
lefogees whom she had allowed to remain under her roof a 
§m hours, and then dismissed to escape how they could, had 
heea present at the battle. The Duke of Monmouth, the 
huSisat of the attempt, was taken. He was nephew to the 
lamg^Hi weak and presumptuous man, from whom no danger 
was to be apprehended, and whose greatest crime was that he 
called himself the champion of the protestant cause. He was 
now brought before him, and made humble supplication for 
mercy. James, who had always gloated on the sight of human 
nffering^ saw this poor young kinsman clinging xo his knees, 
«ad cast him off with no hope of pardon, adding, they tell us«, 
^ most irritatiog reproaches, mi heaping the bitterest 
iasults on the dying man. 
.And now the reign of terror began. In England he pen^ 
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ccited the adherents of the common prayer. In Sco^Uoid'li^ 
put to death as many as would not adopt it. Two women f^ 
ibowned in the Solway for refusing to repeat the creed. H6 
tied them to stakes in the sand at low water. The tide eoai^ 
up at the rate of twelve miles an hour. Far off the wcmtA 
heard the roll of the sea as it rushed through the moutk*^ 
the estuary and spread itself over the expanse. /HieyodBi 
tinned steadfast. One of them, who was farther out, was 
rapidly overwhelmed. The other, who was young a&d 
pretty, and was loved by many, and had therefore ties to loM, 
was taken out after the waters had reached her chin. fStit 
refused still, and again she was fixed to the stake; andUft 
congenial emissaries of James saw the impetuous current 
elose over the head of the poor peasant gir], and wrote ail 
account of what they had done to tlieir employer, with a oeiw 
tainty of applause. This monster in human form it was im*- 
possible to endure. His life aldo was an object of disgost. 
His time was equally divided between the formal offices of hift 
religion — ^fastings, pilgrimages, confessions, and genuflexiOB* 
— ^and the most gross and unintellectual indulgence. 

Terrified at the man's tyranny, scandalized at the msokH 
manners, the bishops themselves seemed to awake from the 
dream they had indolged in of the impeccability of kingii; 
They presented a petition to his majesty against their being 
forced to read in church a declaration of the dispensing poweiT 
which he claimed as a prerogative of the crown, — ^that is, A 
power of excusing his subjects from obedience to the lawi»i 
And they told him, that thoiigh they did not disapprove 
of the present exercise of it as regarded the rights of cony- 
science, they still thought it illegal and subversive of -1^ 
liberties of the nation. The king took the petition £rom the 
bishop's hand, and trembled with rage. He said it was a libel^ 
and "bried them for the crime. All EnglaSid rose again in 
favour of its church, when it began to be oppressed. Gronpis 
attended the bishops into the court of justice. After a most 
agitating and interesting trial, the bishops were acquitted, 
and this was considered' the first step towards a ddiverttioe 
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$piil. the aggressions of the unscrupulous despot. AdvftnGes 
ijllB^. noade by the leaders of the protestant and popukr in- 
jtffest to the Pzinoe of Orange, the nephew and son-in-law of 
il^, king,— connected thus to the throne by marriage and 
iffifA tot m<»*e intimately connected with the people by 
1}9i«Qpuuttty in politics and. religion. The sole hope he had 
Jseg been of the cause of Eaith and freedom in Europe, a 
^M^esman of the most untiring energy, and- a general only 
Mfiond to the great men who at that time were ennobling the 
§f^iipoiic throne of Louis XIY. of !France. Often defeated, 
li^er subdued, William of Orange and the states of Holland 
aift^re the bulwark which France, Eome, the whole world, found 
j^ impossible to break througL He was not ambitious, in the . 
i^mmon. meaning of the word, tliat is, he had no wish for 
^^eisonal aggrandizement from the exercise of his power. But 
bfi fdt, if with Holland under his hereditary rule, he could 
idao pour the greatness of England into the arena where he 
^Its- resisting his oppressors, the victory would be his own, 
fad, tile fruits of it be secured to England and Holland 
equally. He did not, therefore, hesitate long. Negotiations 
ireiK^ begun; terms were entered into limiting the sovereign 
flower, if he should attain it, to the reasonably bounds within 
which it has ever since flowed. An expedition was fitted out 
10: the Dutch ports. The English nation, with the exception 
ti one man, and he the most interested in the event, the king 
ibimselfy knew what was coming; and when the Prince of 
Qmnge landed in Torbay, on the 5th of November, 1688, it 
fms leLt that at last the liberties of England were placed upon 
aii;enduring foundation, and that what had been fought for 
imder the four Stuart kings, was now for ever secured under . 
the ^nasty of Orange Nassau. James heard in Whitehall 
fit the arrival of the Deliverer, fled to the coast, and was most 
JiAppHy pennitted to make his escape, leaving the throne 
nteant by his pusillanimous flight, and ready to be occupied 
h^ a worthier ruler on the invitation of the Lords and Com- . 
jnens of England. 
. This was no conquest, like that of William the Norman,— 
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nor lestoration* like that of Charles 11. It was a fair and 
deliberate compact, by which one party agreed to goifem aad 
the other to be govenied accordmg to certain nrataal comMr 
tions. There could no more be a pretence for the zising up 
of a dead prerogative after it had been a htindred times buried^ 
«-for the Declaration of Bights that placed William on the 
throne, swept away all the theories of kingly power from 
which those claims of prerogatiyes had sprung. There hmt 
not, indeed, been wanting some worm-eaten patriots in IdS- 
coln's Lm, and other " dusty purlieus of the law," who have 
maintained that prerogative snrvived the change of dynaaty, 
and was, as in the nations of the East, inherent in the thro&e 
of England whoever might happen to fill it ; so that in fact a 
carpenter was the framer of the British Constitution, and the 
four legs and two arms of an easy chair were the arbEter^ of 
the nation's rights. But such theories have gone back ten 
many years into Lincoln's Inn agsdn, to ornament the after- 
diimer conversation of Mr. Briefless and his friends, and a 
word or two will put us in possession of what is the exact 
relation subsisting at this moment between sovereign and 
people. A short view of the accession of William will be tSic 
easiest method . of explaining the steps by which this great 
change of our position was effected, for at that time the prin- 
ciple of reciprocal obligation was formally laid down, from 
which neither party has since departed. All classes of the 
English people had been united against the eneroaohmeB^ 
the tyranny, the baseness of the government of James II., 
but all were not united in the means by which it was to be 
overthrown. Some had proposed a regency during the l^e- 
time of the king, — some a divided sovereignty between him 
and the houses of parliament, of which propositions the 
whole object was to mabtain the monarchical system of 
government with as little departure as possible from the 
direct line of succession. Others proposed, as the nearest 
approach to a lineal descent, to convey the crown to the wife 
of the Prince of Orange — as eldest daughter of Jame9<— 
either ignoring the existence or denying the legitimate bi^th 
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«f a son bom a fev montfas before, who iroald in ordinafj 

dMmmfitKiiees iutve been the nearest heir. Bat William, who 

M not value eren the thione of England for its own Bak^ 

bat lor the inf aence it wonid give him in resisting the de- 

ilpvtie powers, felt that this objeet wonld be lost if he held 

Ids position here as merely tiie lieutenant of his wife. He, 

iketeskxcy gave a positive refusal to any proposition of the 

iand. His wife^ the Pzineess Mary, who had many good quali* 

ties, and among others a devoted affection for the great man 

to whom she was united, felt surprised at this ; as, she veiy 

.fiatvrally said, her first act on assuming regal authority would, 

sai course, be to transfer it, with everything else she possessed, 

to the hands of her husband. But aitides were formally 

drawn up, — ^a Declaration was issued by the Convention Par* 

hament, and afterwards passed under the name of a Bill of 

Bi^ts, which consisted of certain broad statements of the 

nation's privileges, and put them at once and for ever under 

the sanction of positive law. After a recital of the illegal 

aad arlntrary acts committed by the late king, and of their 

^consequent vote that he had abdicated— which is a soft mode 

of expressing that he had forf^ted— the throne, they settle 

tbe crown on the Prince and Princess of Orange, under 

etttain limitations. They then proceed to dedaxe : 

1. "That the jHretended power of suspending or dispells* 
ing with laws, and the exeeution of laws, by regal authority, 
without eonsenfe of parliament, is illegal." This put an end 
to ikt praetioe of interposing the regal authority to pre- 
vent the canying out dl a law, as in the case of Jamiea'a 
dbpeosing with the statutes which bore upon the Eomaa 
Cal^oiics. 

2. "That levying money for the use of the erown^ by pre* 
tence of pxerogtdive, without grant of pailiament, for longer 
time or in any other manner than the same is or shall be 
granted, is illegal'' His put an end to the daims for ship- 
money, tonnage and poundage, and a hundred othfer soorees 
^f unauthodsed revenue. 

3. "That it is the right of the sulject to petition the king^ 
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and that all commitments or persecutions for such petitiotts, 
are illegal." This put an end to the converting a petition to 
the king into an instrument of oppression against the peti- 
tioner, as in the case of the seven bishops. 

4. '*That the raising or keeping a standing army vithki 
the kingdom in the time of. peace, without consent of parlk- 
ment, is illegal." This put an end to the practice commeno^ 
by Charles I., of endeavouring to overawe his subjects by 
armies of Scots, Irish, or even of French and other foreigner. 

5. "That protestant subjects may have arms for ibm 
defence, suitable to their condition, and as allowed by law.^' 
This put an end to the enemies of the unjust designs of tl^ 
crown being stripped of their means of resistance, under pre- 
tence of a search for arms. 

6. " That elections of members of parliament ought to be 
free." This put an end not only to the forcible interfer^iee 
of peers, and other powerful parties, but to the introduction of 
military force, to overawe the electors. 

7. " That the freedom of speech in debate, or proceedings 
in parliament, ought not to be impeached or questioned in any 
court or place out of parliament." This put an end to sudi 
arbitrary acts of violence as the imprisonment of Eliot, and 
other obnoxious members, — ^the attempt to seize Fym ancl 
others by Charles I., and the trial of hostile orators for words 
spoken or votes given against the dominant power. 

8. "That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishmoits 
inflicted." This put an end to the fines of 20,000/., 50,000/., 
and even 100,000/., which had been imposed by the Tudors 
and Stuarts; — to the tortures of the boot — ^the rack — the 
f^Qg&XLgs to death'^the cutting gS of ears and other mutila- 
tions of the person, which had been fear from unusual in the 
three previous reigns. 

9. "That juries ought to be duly empanelled, and that 
jurors which pass upon men in trials of high treason ought td 
be freeholders." This put an end to the packing of the jury 
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witli jnetamers and servants of the prosecutor, by which a 
hostile verdict was ensured, light or wrong. 
, 10. *^That all grants and promises of fines and forfeitures 
of particular persons befilnre conviction, are illegal and void." 
'SkiB put an end to the bestowal of the spoib of a person under 
trial on some favourite of the king, provided the influence of 
the favourite procured a condemnation from the judge. 
' 11. "And that finally, for redress of grievances, and for 
the amending, strengthening, and preserving the laws, parlia- 
ments ought to be held frequently." This put an end to the 
long intervals-*sometimes, as in Charles l.'s time, for twelve 
years, during which no parliament was called, and the royal 
authority pursued its ambitious way unchecked. And by way 
of making the breach with the late monarch complete, and of 
showing what was at that time considered the great source of 
danger to the liberties and welfare of the nation, they added a 
proviso, — "That all persons who shall hold communion with 
the church of Rome, or shall marry a papist, shall be excluded, 
and for ever incapable to possess, inherit, or enjoy the govern- 
ment of this realm : and in all such cases, the people of these 
leahns shall be absolved from their allegiance, and the crown 
jshall descend to the next heir." When to these provisions of 
the Bill of Bights are added the restoration of the charters to 
the corporations of London, and other great towns, of which 
they had been deprived by Charles 11. and his brother, as 
hotbeds of liberal notions, and dangerous to the royal power,— 
the appropriation (originally enacted in Charles's time, but 
never reduced to practice) of the suppKes to the exact object 
for which they were voted— a certain sum, for instance, to 
the civil list, a certain sum to the fleet, a certain sum to 
the army, but not a general sum from which the services 
were to be maintained at the pleasure of the executive, it 
being well remembered how the two last kings had starved the 
navy, and pampered the private purse,— a considerable mitiga- 
tion in the definition and trial of high treason,~*an enlargement 
of the liberty of the prosa and improvement of the law of 
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iibel,— and a near approach to the independence of the judges^ 
by again introducing into their patents the words expnnged bj 
Ciharles I., that gave them their offices dnring life or good 
behaviour, and not during the pleasure of the crown. When 
we have added all these to the Bill of Eights, we shall find 
that the long struggle between our kings and parliainents was 
'ended, and that we have got upon the safe and solid ground 
of rational lopltj and constitutional govenunent. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

William III., 1688—170). 

Thsbis is a generallj preyaOing idea that history, oompttei 
with other branches of literature, is dull and usiiiteresting. 
It is difficult to discover from what this notion springs. It 
most probably has arisen from the cold and pedantic nazra> 
tiTes in which historic scenes were recorded. Bnt the same 
accussKtion may he brought against any other style of compo- 
sition. There are uninteresting plays, and stupid epic poems, 
and tiresome novels; but "Macbeth,'* and "Paradise Lost,** 
and " Waverley," show us by contrast that the fault is in the 
author, not in the subject. Why, indeed, should history &]! 
80 coldly on our ears, even in comparison with the finest of 
poems or of plays ? The words in which it is conveyed will, 
of course, neither have the melody of Pope nor the power of 
Shakspeare. But the facts I will maintain to be more strange, 
except that they are facts — the incidents more surprising, 
the drcomstances more dramatic than any recorded in song or 
drama. See how the wondrous tale of England's rise unfolds 
itself page by page ! How this small speck of earth, washed 
round aU its shores by a tempestuous sea, raising its barren 
hilb into a cold and ungenial air-— its flat levels encumbered with 
marsh and river—its people sheltered from the inclemency of 
the climate in the recesses of almost impenetrable woods — ^how 
this island, I say, so soowled on by nature, so barbarous, so 
uncultivated, gradually assumes new life, as the human 
element begins to preponderate in its narrative*--as man, 
eme^ing from the forest, sees the unclouded sky, hears th6 
tidings of a new and elevating religion which shall be of great 
joy to all people ; forms himself into communities with liis 
fellow men, teaches himseK arts, buUds himself houses, cuts 
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down trees, cultivates the fields, wields the spade, the pidcr 
axe, the hoe — arises into rank above rank — opens the way for 
intellectual progress by acknowledging that power does iiot 
consist in sinews alone— ^constitutes bounds of prc^ity^^ 
respects the marriage tie — cultivates the household affectioBjib 
and, ere many centuries are past, stands erect upon the sm^ 
face of the country, which, you may say, he has redaiB^ 
from savagery, and feels he is under the protection of uair 
versal law — ^that he is, in the fullest sense of the word, a mtu^ 
and, what is higher than aU in our hearts and eyes, as 
Englishman. Let us not laugh at ourselves — ^let us not mind, 
being laughed at by others — ^when we claim the last of the^ 
names as a higher prerogative than any other that earth atv 
this moment contains. It represents a vast variety of thiii^> 
that one short word. Englishman, which it would take whole 
volumes to translate into any other expression. It means 
that he is the lineal heir and temporary holder of all the rich 
possessions that have been leagued to him by the great and 
wise — ^by Alfred the Anglo-Saxon, no less than by Willlaia 
the Norman — ^the glories of the Edwards, the concessions 
wrung from John, the poetry of Chaucer, the philosophy of 
Bacon, the genius of Newton, the eloquence of Burke^ th& 
triumphs of Wellington, the patriotism of Peel. These he 
has received — ^these he enjoys — ^these he must transmit*. 
Sheltered by these great names, and venerating the de^ sig- 
nification of the things represented by them, he sees physical 
power attain its hig}f^t development, fleets that could sweep . 
the ocean of every UTaL sail, armies that have never yielded 
to hostile force, a p7()^)le brave and resolute; and high over 
aU these — over the Vitnnory of the past, over the power of the 
present, 'bver the pzxxspects of the future — ^he sees a banner, 
raised into the air, and on it he beholds written, " Beligion^ 
union, peace.'' A glorious sight, and such as no other natioa . 
has ever been allowed to see. Let us acknowledge our privi- 
leges in a thankful spirit, knowing that for an object in God's 
providence we are permitted to attain this station, and that* 
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only so long as we make the destined use of it shall we be 
allowed to hold it. 

- Th^ course of these inquiries has brought us to what is 
more strictly called the modem history of Enghmd. The 
aeitors in the scenes of our mediseval struggles have passed 
fi^l^y, and we look on them almost as a difPerent people from 
^Qf^elves. The cavaliers and roimdheads of the civil war are 
also beginning to fade away into the regions of the remote 
and uncongenial; but when we come* to the reign of 
William III. we breathe the atmosphere, as it were, of our 
own day, and hear the language of our contemporaries. We 
have steered our way out of the gloomy unfathomed sea of the 
past, and have cast anchor for a while in the bright sunny 
roadsteads of the present. It will, therefore, be a fitting time 
to cast an eye upon our log-book, and refresh our memories 
with some of the incidents of the voyage. 

The great eras, or turning-periods of a man's life, are pro- 
bably, when he goes to school, when he marries and takes up 
house, and finally, when he retires from trade and sets up his 
children in business for themselves. Something not unlike 
this occurs in the history of nations, or, at any rate, in that of 
Ikigland, with which we have to do. The school at which 
this country learned the sad but useful lessons of experience 
were the successive invasions and tyrannies of hostile tribes. 
The Soman, the Saxon, the Dane, the Norman, aU gave 
lessons. The pupil was apt and clever, and, through many 
hundred years of his tuition, the Englishman bore evidence of 
the skill of all his tutors. He loved the sciences and refine- 
ments of life, like the cultivated Roman ; he liad the sturdy 
independence of mind and firm solidity of frame of the Saxon ; 
'he felt that the sea was his home, and battle his occupation, 
like the roving Dane ; and grew chivalrous, artistic, a little 
proud, and by no means disinclined to grumble, like the 
Norman. The fights, the struggles, the robberies of hen- 
roosts and orchards of his schoolboy days, it would be impos- 
nble to recount. The strange stories that amused his child- 
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hood also liave sunk into oblivion. How that he was 
descended from jSlneas of Troy ; how that the said ^neas 
had a son called Brutus, who sailed oyer impossible seas, in 
unimaginable boats, with innumerable people in his trai^ and 
landed on this island, which from him was called Brutain> 
now pronounced Britain, but still bearing the impress of its 
original colonizers in the sound of the name. How this 
worthy man, who, in the old legends, is always called King 
Brute, stretched his power over all the occupants of this 
uninhabited island, and, after a wonderful succession ci 
^ventures, left his sceptre to a long line of kings ; how the 
northern parts of the country were inhabited by a set di 
Scythians, who, by hardening the pronunciation of the e in 
their name, and calling themselves S(?uthians, or Scutians, 
gave their appellation to the Scots ; how that the ocean, ta 
the north of Great Britain, lay in perpetual darkness, with 
the waters getting heavier and heavier eyery mile you 
advanced from the south, till at last they became so compact 
that the oar could make no impression on them, and boats, 
if caught at rest, would have been encrusted by the solid sea^. 
like shells confined in marble. These and fifty other marvels 
have died away like ghosts when they emerged into the light 
of day.. But one set of stories always gives place to another ^ 
and the monks, with their sacred hisltories, only took th^ 
position occupied by the popular traditions. These mpnkish 
histories, howeyer, being principally devoted to church and 
conyentual affairs, did not much interfere with the incidents- 
and events of ordinary life ; and slowly, dimly, but securely, 
and at last as plainly as sunlight could make it, the nation 
pursued its course ; events happened, and were committed t& 
writing ; miracles became uncommonly scarce, and mimlrinil 
kept the even tenour oi their way. ^pds kingdom was divided 
into seven principalities. Sovereign rolers at Winchester 
made war on imperial dynasties at Salisbury. But marriages,, 
deaths, conquests, deceptions^ and other arts of diplomacy, 
produced thmr usual effects. One man became supmor over 
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all ihe Qtkers; tke states, first confeder9.ted by a sort of 
alliance, feU naturally into subordination to the predominant 
|K)wer. England became a kingdom ; and Alfred tlie Great,, 
most justly so called, amalgamated all the nations by the 
enjoyment of equal laws, and "ruled them prudently with all 
his power." One source of the greatness of England is the 
ease with which its various populations are welded into one, 
for it seems to have the power of absorbing into itself, beyond 
ail the peoples with which we are acquainted. If you trans- 
plant a colony of Dutchmen to America, they continue Dutch 
to the end of the chapter. Within a few miles of New York, 
at this moment, there is a large population separated from the 
lest in nuumers, habits, and appearance, where all the men 
are Herm and all the ladies Fraus. Let them come over 
here, they will be English in one generation. The Danes 
eame over speaking Norse ; it was a cognate tongue with the 
Saxon, and they very soon were as good Saxons as the others. 
The Normans came over speaking French ; in a very short 
time they became so English that they hated their former 
couatiymen as much as was the fashion thirty years ago 
among tkeir descendants. 

In further illustration of this assimilating quality of 
England, let us look for a moment at what was produced for 
ns by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Louis XTV. of 
Prance, growing old in the midst of the most revolting wicked- 
Joess, and growing religious in proportion as he sank deleper 
in vice, determined to wipe off the stain of liberality from the 
(Umab of the most Christian kings, and revoked an edict of 
toleration, ' which was granted to the Protestants by the 
great king Heniy IV. This revocation took place only in 
1685. All who disobeyed the Catholic Church were chased 
ignominiously and in poverty from the kingdom. . Men,, 
women and children, many hundred thousands, left their 
country never to see it more. They came over here. In onr 
generation the French refugees had forgotten all about Nantes. 
vad popeiy. They were weaving, sewing, buildiog^ trading 
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4x>astiiig at times of the roast beef of old England, and turniai^ 
up their noses at frogs and other kickshaws. And now if you * 
will look oyer a list of any distinguished names, either in par- 
liament or in charitable contributions, or in science, or in the 
law, you will see Laboucheres and Chevaliers, and Le Fe^Ma -. 
ttnd Bomillys, who have for many generations lost all eaor 
nexion with the Grand Monarque, and have a very satisfactoiy - 
idea of the advantages of being free-bom Englishmen. This 
process, we saw, took place in the early ages of our histoiy. 
Each successive colony of invaders were hostilely received ai 
first — and burnt the towns and massacred the people in. 
return; achieved a settlement, and in a few years were as 
much disgusted as their predecessors had been by the incur- 
sion of a set of northern pirates, who dared to set foot in the 
land where only Englishmen had a right to dwell. But when 
"Saxons, and Danes, and Frisians, and all the kindreds and 
peoples who preferred the comparative comforts of this tan- 
perate island to the snows and mountains of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula^ had formed themselves into one compact 
tmd amalgamated nation, the conquest of England took places 
in the year 1066. The invasion was headed by William of 
Normandy, whose ancestor had been the chief of a buccane^- 
ing expedition from the shores of the North Sea up the 
river Seine,, and had succeeded in forcing the French king of 
that time to accept him as one of the great vassals of the 
crown, and in aU but in name, the independent sovereign of 
the great dukedom of Normandy. This man is generally 
'Called the Conqueror, — ^we have always gone on confessing . 
that we were fairly overcome, and that we underwent the 
fortune of war in submitting to the foreign yoke. But this 
-arose from two causes — first, from the vanity and deceitful- 
ness of William himself, and secondly, from the ignorance of 
the Saxon chroniclers of the meaning of the law term Con- 
questeur. The duke, when he found an opportunity of 
trampling on the liberties of his new subjects, was ready 
enough to plead the rights of the sword, and parcel out Uie 
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hmo$ of England among bis victorions followers. But, at 
fixst^ when he made his pretensions to the English crown, it 
wSs in the way of legal succession by the testamentary 
afjJditttment of Edward the Confessor, the last of the Saxon 
k&^. By this weak individual's will, bis kinsman of Nor- 
nHttidy was appointed heir to the crown. Many of the 
£%lish had been gained over, several strongholds had been, 
caimmtted to the custody of Norman barons, ahnost all the rich 
bfij^iefices and high church offices bestowed on Norman ecde- 
fflistics, and when the childless Edward died, William gfeve 
ndtice that he claimed the inheritance in strict conformity 
wife the laws and customs. The claim, however, was con- 
tested by the more patriotic and courageous of the English 
MrioUj headed by Harold, who was elected king, — a great battle 
wto fought at Hastings, where the Saxon leader was killed. 
Tkre was now^ no competition for the crown, the legal right 
of William was acknowledged as successor to Edward the 
Confessor, and as he did not obtain this kingdom by lineal 
descent, but acquired it out of the direct succession, he was 
<5afled William the Acquirer, or in Norman-Erench, William 
thfe Conquesteur. Pride and ignorance combined to trans- 
mute this legal phrase into William the Conqueror, and what 
was originally an acquisition became a conquest. This period 
is ^ne of the turning points I spoke of— equivalent perhaps to 
a man's marrying and setting up house. It spread universally, 
if 'It did not originally introduce the feudal system, which, as 
it T$ one of the most important incidents in English history, I 
will dwell upon at more length than on the particulars of any 
special reign, — ^for systems are always of more importance 
tluBi kings. What do we understand by the feuda system ? 
When anything is mentioned to us as a relic of feudalism, we 
^6 apt to think it must be something like the square stone 
altaw at Stonehenge, which are relics of Druidism, or the 
statues of Jupiter or Biana, which are relics of paganism, 
feudalism lias no relics of this sort. Its effects are still seen 
i^ tlie modes of thought, the constitution of society, the 
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tendency of laws; but there is no one substantial portion of 
it remaining, like the cromlechs of Wiltshire or the statues of 
JSx}me. What then was the spirit of feudalism ? It was the 
oreatiou of a privileged class. It was a compact entered into 
between two portions of the state to oppress and dominate 
the third. Not that it took the name of oppression at first— 
oh no !— there are charming names always invented for ray 
bad things. They called it protection and mutual suppoiet. 
But when the wolves make compacts of protection and mutual 
support with the 'sheep, it is always found that the protection 
extends only to the wolves' comforts, and that the support is 
limited to a supply of legs of mutton. First of all, by a legiil 
fiction, all the land in a country was pronounced to belong to 
the king. This was his hereditary revenue — ^his civil list 
^Huid secret service money. He parcelled it out among his 
followers. ''I, Williain> give you, Odo, such and such 
estates called manors, in such and such a county. In return 
for this, you will always keep at my service, whenever I am 
engaged in war, so many mounted men, and so many men on 
foot. When I make my eldest son a knight, you shall 
pay me so and so; when I marry my daughter, you shall 
pay me so and so ; when I am taken prisoner, you shall pay 
so and so for my ransom." There were 60,000 of these 
manors distributed among the followers of William— tiieie* 
fore taking each manor to sustain only one soldier, here was 
a ^garrison of 60,000 men quartered on the country, xBam- 
^tained by its wealth, and all bound together by mutual 
interest and the unity of command. But theae holders of 
manors could neither retain all the land in their own hands, 
nor sell it, nor let it for a rent in money. So they subdivided 
their holdings into smaller portions, and formed themselves 
into eentres of local influence, exactly as the king had done 
of the national force. So Odo, who had got grants from the 
^king, said to one of his followers, — "I, Odo, give you, 
QBustace, such and such*a farm. You shall keep at my beok 
^aad order so many men. When I make my son a knigkty 
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^oa shall pay so and so ; when I marry my daughter, you 
slmll pay so and so ; and when I am taken prisoner, yon shall 
pay so and so for my ransom/' Here was the second step in 
the scale. What was onr friend the subordinate freeholder 
io do — ^that is, the man who did not hold in capite, or direct 
iftwn the crown, but from one of the great barons wto W9S 
'Mmself subject to these feudal obligations ? Why, he did the 
%est he could ; he kept the Saxon peasant in thraldrom, — 
which, again, is a soft word for a very ugly thing, for it is 
very difficult to distinguish it from slavery — ^half staarved him— 
cren put him to death — and exercised such tyranny over the 
unhappy labourers, tnat life became a burden to them. They 
rose, perhaps, in insurrection, and were put down with fire and 
swofd. But there came in a new power, antagonistic at first to 
this irampling down of human freedom, but in the end the most 
remorseless destroyer of liberty, both of mind and bo<ty, 
'•"whereof the world holds record." The catholic church stepped 
in to the rescue. It had great privileges ; exemption for its 
priests from aH the civil laws — ^maintenance at the public charge 
•— ^reverence as of equal rank with nobles. All these advantages 
it^wHlingly bestowed on the oppressed serfs of the feudal 
iwrons. 'It extended holy orders to the vilest and most for- 
fltiken of men. By this one stroke, it weakened the military 
nobility, and strengthened the church. It withdrew whole 
'dasses of men from the train, either in peace or war, of the 
imperious earl, and attached them by the indissoluble ties of 
interest and gratitude to the chair of St. Peter. Once made 
'a priest, the serf of yesterday had a noble holding the stirrap 
of his mule to>day. He could not read, perhaps ; no matter 
ilffr that ; no noble was more scholarly than himself. All that 
'was wanted was half a minute of a sharp pahr of scissors to 
-dear away the hair from the top of his head, this constituting 
'Wheat is called the tonsure of the Homish priesthood, and 
•emancipating the bald-headed Neophyte from the whips and 
Moms of a cruel-hearted aristocracy. The natural progress 
^ events— 4heinorease of population—- the cultivation of iim 
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countiry — ^the intercourse of nations, gradually softened thu 
harsher features of the feudal system. But from it sprang at 
national character, modes of thought, and qualities of gOTem* 
ment, that have left their impress on us yet. ^ 

It gave a dignity to the distinctions of rank, by teadiing 
that a man might be officially subordinate to another withocdt 
losing his self-respect. The great baron followed the kin^ 
knelt when he was addressed by him, served him even in sqoIl 
menial offices as bearing the ewer in which he washed ids 
hands, or carving the fowl on which he satiated his hunger.; 
but felt, all the time, that these observances were paid to thp 
abstract notion of national power, irrespective altogether of the 
personal shape it had taken in the form of a cowardly Kiiu^ 
John, or a foolish Henry III. ; and that he, therefore, lost no 
particle of his status or dignity by paying homage to the em- 
bodiment of a great idea. The feudal habits extend themsehrq^i 
sometimes to the minutest details evenof our ordinary life. When 
we meet a lady in the street, why do we take off our hats ? a 
strange custom, you would say, if you saw it for the first time; 
dangerous in the winter, as apt to give us cold ; and incou- 
Tenient in summer, exposing us to sun and dust. It is a relic 
,i knightly manners. When knight met knight, he kept his 
nebnet on ; the buckle of his sword-belt ready to be tamed 
behind him, and even pulled his visor closer over his face in 
case of a sudden attack. But when he entered the lighted 
hall, where matrons and maids were seated, off went his heimet 
in perfect safety. The presence of a lady was his seoiuriiy 
against hostile assault. If he met her on the road, off went 
his helmet, visor and all, that he might converse with her at 
ease, and have his features, if they were worth looking at, seen 
to the best advantage. The helmet was the covering of the 
head ; so is the hat : and we take it off to show our friendship 
and respect. We seal our letters with strange impressions ; 
a lion perhaps standing on the tip of his tail, or an eagle with 
three or feur wings ; these are knightly devices, and were ex* 
.cessively useful in those days, on two accounts : first, that the 
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fiJaxd cavalier had never been at any school, and could not 
WQte his name, and this pictured image of a lion or eagle 
impressed on wax was equivalent to his signature to a deed. 
And secondly, because from his features and person being en- 
veloped in steel, there was no possibility of recognising him 
by his. face and figure ; and this hieroglyphical wild animal 
painted on his shield was a declaration of who he was. It 
was the brass plate on his door, informing the public who 
dirdt within. This is the origm of coats of anns — a systen* 
useful at first, and still practised in imitation of the original 
introducers of it. 

But how did these strong-handed soldiers occupy them- 
selves ? They were very often fighting each other, or making 
razsias upon the Welsh. But their general employment in 
time of peace was hunting the deer. This rose to a perfect 
passion in the feudal mind. To make coverts for their game, 
they thought nothing of depopulating a county, burning the 
houses of the peasantry, and slaying the peasants. This they 
called afforesting. William made half Hampshire into a 
wilderness, planted a few trees, and called it the New Forest. 
By this name he put it under the protection of the most bloody 
code of laws ever known — where a man was put to death for 
wounding a buck, and horrible penalties were denounced on 
the smallest trespass. The Odos and Eustaces did the same, 
tiU at one time the land was overrun with game, and venison, 
I suppose, , was more plentiful than mutton. By a merciful 
dispensation of providence, a person who does nothing but 
hunt, and turns all his fertile fields into rabbit warrens or 
game preserves, generally falls into difficulties. The Norman 
barons were soon deep in debt. To whom did they go for 
money P Where many of their descendants have gone since 
that time — to the Jews. A delightful creditor a Jew was — 
for when he became importunate for his money, ttie baron 
shut him up in a dungeon, and pulled his teeth out with a pair 
of pincers, or roasted him in an oven, till he signed a receipt 
in full. But a niunber of Englishmen— partly Norman by 



ocelli, partly' of mkedv desoent^oc ihert. mast hiwe bciuh 
beautifol SasoE maidensthat tempted' the aiipeiioB ram iato^ 
matrimoBj — ^thought tiiat commeroewaa too gpoda thing; to-' 
be left inilie handB of the nnbeliereis. So they paid sums <ifi 
money to the feudal banm for exemption from oertaiii- (^ifigfb^ 
tions,. such as serving him in his wara^ or portioningt hSst 
daughters, and established thesnselves in considerable nmnben^ 
in some conyement situation^, round whioih they raa a rnn^. 
wall, perhaps, and theaioe oalled it. a town. l%ey tiadied lieeB^ 
in agricultural producei, in wacres' from other countries ;, ma8»' 
from France, cloth from Elanders, fish from Holland. Thof' 
were getting rich. The king wanted money for a. tournament, 
or an expedition into foreign pacts; The townsmen filled bia^ 
purse, and he gave them a free market, or constituted them' 
into a guild or oorpooration* Then they grew numerous and' 
sixong and kept a body of armed citizens to resist the exaeiionft 
of the barons, or eyen the addity of the king. They became 
a power in the State,, and in a certain quatiel betivreen the 
crown and the barons, when both parties were anxioua to^pnr-^ 
chase the support of the shopkeepers and townsfolk, it waa« 
thought a wise device to invite them to send up a couple of 
their own number &om several of the lai^est communities, to 
consult for the common weal with the priests and nobles— 
especially as there was a motion entertained for the raising of 
a good sum of money. So, our commons house of parliam«it 
took its rise in the forty-ninth year of Henry HE., and has) 
gone on, sometimes well and sometimes ill, ever since-*-4)ut 
always upon the great principle, that the holder of the purse 
was the ruler of the nation, — and keeping a tight grasp of the 
strings against the exactions of the greatest of the Planta* 
genets, with a tenacity which would do honour to Joseph 
Hume. And this, the establishment of a parliament, is the 
next great era in our national annals,-*-equivalent in private 
life to setting our children in business, and leaving them to 
do what thej; rtan for themselves. 
The effect of this great change was, at first, not very per- 
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Cfglible, Eeodalism retained its external deoorationa ;. and it 
ipajTy perhaps, be said that the transference of the real power 
of the State to the hands of. the middle class, has, np to the 
pppesent time, onlj given a sortof dignity to the aggregate of 
the oommnnifcy — ^to the bnrgesses of England in parliament 
assemlded, or, in wider, phrase still, to the English people*— 
without haying had much ^ect in elevating the individnala 
who constitute that people, but are without the advantages of 
fortane or of title. Natural urbanity, or acquired politeness 
will, of course,. prevent any person from treating another with 
apparent disrespect, however much they may differ in oonven- 
tional. rank ; but the time cannot be far off when a respectful 
consideration wUl be bestowed on tradesman or artisan, not as 
a matter of urbanity or politeness, but as a right which it will 
he impossible to refuse to the educated mind, the skilful 
per£oimanee,.and the unblemished ohaiaoter of one.of the com* 
moners of England. Society, at first, went on much as usual. 
The burgess of parliament seemed quite unconscious of the 
power that was conveyed to his order. He was still at such 
an ineffable distance below the baron or belted earl, that he 
scarcely felt he was made of the same earth ; and the reason 
was, that, from time immemorial, he and his had been subor- 
dinate to the noble near whose proud castle he had been bom. 
But when the lineal nobles were extinguished by their own 
wars, and the cruelty of kings, and the natural efflux of time— 
and the monarchs of this country began to exercise the privi- 
lege of creating a nobility — when a successful lawyer, whom 
they had fee'd to tell lies upon either side — or a grovelling 
courtier, who had told lies on every side without being fee'd 
at all, began to ape the airs of the old territorial Normans-— 
a different feeling took possession of the middle classes. They 
found that it is impossible to create a peerage ; it must grow,, 
and have roots very deep, and branches wide and strong, before 
it can be looked on with respect. And there was a period long 
ago, when the wars of the barons stripped the land of almost 
idl the great names that had come in with the oonquestj — and 
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the wan of the roses completed the destmction of the anneal 
uohilitj, when tyrants like Henry VII. tried by fair meaai9 
and fonl to degrade and impoverish the order: — there was a 
time, I say, when the true nobility of England consisted, not 
in the ranks of the titled occupants of the house of Lords, but 
in the old halls and manor houses of the untitled gentry ; — 
whenWalter Baleigh, the son of a plain old squire in Devonshire, 
could tell Queen Elizabeth that he saw many nobles in her 
court, but not a single gentleman, — ^and later still, whext 
baronetcies and knighthoods were so rained down upon the 
people by the hands of the learned and ridiculous James I., 
that his exchequer was filled to overflowing by the thousand 
pound penalties which were paid to avoid the infliction of the 
honour. In all those days, feudalism, in the true sense of it, 
was receiving its death-blow. The idea of a new-made lord of 
those times putting himself on a level with the De Yeres and 
De Mowbrays, was as absurd an anachronism as the man in 
armour at the civic inaugurations ; and the pinchbeck peerage 
was as much scouted and looked down upon by the old un* 
titled territorial aristocracy as the Lord Mayor's lumbenng- 
state coach and silver mace are repudiated by the great com- 
mercial magnates of the city of London. 

Still time docs wonders, and the new made nobility soon 
grew old. They married for money — ^they bought up land— 
they were fattened on court favour — ^they were rewarded 
with monopolies and pensions — they gained by other means 
the political superiority they had forfeited by the abrogation 
of their feudal rights. They could not dominate the country 
without the commons, or in spite of the commons, so they 
bought the constituencies; and, in the modem History of 
England, to which we are now hastening, you will see that, 
for a long series of years, the dispute was not which power 
should rule the state, but who should have the influence 
over the ruling power. Better this, however, better contest 
who should have the key to^wind up the machinery, than 
take the machine to pieces and break all its works. Grand 
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did works they are ; exactly fitting wheels, exquisitely adapted 
Mances and indestructible mainspring; and when tliat most 
Boble of all the instruments of government which the wisdom 
of man has invented, or the goodness of God bestowed, shall 
be broken np, where are we to look for the steady move- 
ments, the exact performance, and the easily and safely 
handled regulator of the time-honoured machine. East, or 
ifest, or north, or south, there is nothing like it; and, 
tiierefore, let us oil the wheels in time, and be careful how 
we wind it up ; and keep it guarded from rash hands, and 
always in charge of skilful workmen, and it will last for ages 
and ages, till the New Zealand traveller, a thousand years 
hence, instead of leaning over the remaining fragment of 
London Bridge to look on the ruins of St. Paul's, will come 
on a holy pilgrimage to the mother-seat of arts and sciences ; 
to the wondrous centre of the great circumference, which, 
by that time, we trust, will embrace the world, from which 
will radiate, round and round the globe, the glories of a pure 
faith, unswerving justice, and universal peace ! 

Feudalism, then, we must remember, established itself here 
^h the Norman invasion, 800 years ago. The first blow 
it received was the institution of a parliament to which the 
commoners were summoned in the time of Simon de Montfort, 
in the year 1265. The causes of its decline were the thinning 
Out by wars and death of the original nobles ; the preponder- 
ance acquired by the kings, with the aid of the unprivileged 
(^ses over the remaining lords of the soil ; then the wealth 
and energy of the towns, and, above all, the dissociation of 
the church from the cause of territorial ascendency by the 
spread of the Eeformation. As long as holy bishops were 
feudal barons, and could defend their earthly encroachments 
by spiritual arms, there was no chance for the poor citizen 
against this double sword. The Eeformation so far struck 
tiiis sword from his hand, that his excommunications fell 
powerless in support of his rank and wealth. Education 
began its course — ^public opinion arose— church lands were 
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t&mwn opoi to tiie enrngies of the whole paopb-ra. wm 
class of proprieton ofone into eoBateaoe*— oommeroe eoEtendfld 
itwl( and thongh kings and nobles < sometimes oombined. 
against the advanoe of the people, the obstrootion wm ver^. 
short,, and was always followed by a qoioker progress when, 
the impediments were withdrawn^ till when Charles I. caiDft 
to the throne, it was founds that though feudal ideas stiR. 
survived, that thongh the monarch was still, by a. legiL 
fietion, proprietor of the lands and properties of all hie 
subjects; that though chi^ters of the garter were held,, 
and armed knights threw down thek gauntlets of defiance at 
the coronation; in spite of all these things, it was found.that 
feudaUfflu was utterly dead, that it was an old Egyptiao. 
mummy, dug. out from under the pynunids, and paraded- 
ahonias if it were still alive, but without foroe, or power, or 
reverence. Cromwell sent it into the catacombs again, and. 
wrote its epitaph on the fields of Dunbar and Nasebj*.. 
James XL tried to raise it into unnatural life onoemore, and w«b> 
kicked from his throne by the throes of the galvanized monstec . 
And. William of Orange, tiie nephew of the king,. and Ids 
8on*in-law<*-f or he had married his eldest daughter— came over^ 
£Rim Holland in 1688, entered into a formal compact with: 
the people to govern justly^ and maintain all the libertiea 
they had acquired, and only so long as he did this, to have, 
any claim to their obedience; and we now enter on what ia^ 
QtHed. the modem period of English history; that is, the. 
period when divine right was abolished by law, and mntaaL 
obligations entered into instead. This was accomplished by 
the Bill of Eights. 

We are now, then, arrived at the year 1689. William i». 
<m the throne of England*-— stadtholdsr, or hereditary chiefs 
magistrate of Holland; the chief of the protestant poweiBf 
of Europe, and. eni(aged in a ceaseless struggle against the 
ambition of Louis XI Y., the most vainglorious and mAgiiifi/*»ifc 
of the French kings. It mi^t have been thought that 
William, the leader of a small and nearly overwhelmed ooa« 
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feiemaji saddenlj deyated to the tfarose of Eo^and* and- 

baiied on all hands as our deliverer from many evils, woidd 

have been supremely happy. If he had been merely an 

aaifaalti(»)u» adventurer, intent on rank and power, this woidd 

ham been the case. But William had higher things in him 

tfaift these. He was a patriot himself, of pure and lofty aims^ 

and believed, at first, that the whig party, to whom he was 

principally indebted for the crown, were animated by similar 

feelings. There never was such a mistake in the world. 

A. great event was never bronght to pass by more eon* 

temptible instruments,, or from such degraded motives. The 

fatuity of the late ruler had disgusted aU classes of the 

iuiiaoa« His atrocious cruelty had irritated the people ; his 

inune bigotryi had- alienated the church; his illegal exactions 

bad offended the merchants ; his immoral life had pained the 

good'; his meanness and cowardice had revolted the nobles;, 

aod aU were^ no doubt, very glad to be quit of so discreditable 

a king. Quicker sighted than their rivals (the steady old 

torie^. to whom a king was a> king, whether he was Eung 

I^ or King Scorpion), the whigs saw the popular indig> 

QAtion rising in a tide that would soon overwhelm the land.. 

So they yety early lannohed their respective barges on the. 

stxeam; sometimes, however, with the royal standard in the 

hows^and determined to be the first to hail the new order of 

things, vehich they perceived to be inevitable. They sent 

OTm emissaries to Holland to make terms with the prince; 

they sent messages also to Whitehall to show obedience to 

tba king; so that when the deliverer appeared in hostile 

airay upon the English coast, never was astonishment so 

complete as that which seized King James, when he saw his 

Qoortiera, kinsmen, generals, favourites, one after another, 

i^ecede from bis side and join the invader. But the invader,. 

softer all the ceremonies of acceptance and allegiance had been 

gone through, was in no better position, as regarded the 

fidelity of his friends, than his predecessor. The pure-minded 

patriots who had brought him over to deliver us from 
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arbitrary power, determmed to be paid for their serrioes, or 
revolt to their old master. They demanded offices, money, 
promotion, as the indubitable due of their acliieremettU. 
Marlborough, which afterwards became the greatest of Engliril 
names in the annals of war, was now the basest in the anaafe 
of corruption. He had been the creature of the former kii^ft 
bounty, and had been raised, day by day, to new dignities 
and honours. He deserted him in his utmost need, applidd 
for exorbitant rewards for his treachery, was contemptuously 
repulsed by the honest William, and commenced a correspond- 
ence with the banished James, promising to do all in his 
power to promote his return. His wife gained a great 
ascendency over the princess Anne, the sister of Que^i 
Mary the wife of William, and all her influence was soon 
used to thwart the measures of the new government, and 
weaken the defences against the enemy. The Erench fleets 
put to sea; our fleets, for very shame, were forced to' put to 
sea too, but the commanders regularly communicated th^ 
instructions to the court of St. Germains, as it was called, 
where King James resided under the protection of the 
IVench king, and great disgrace, for the last time in 
our naval history, fell on the British flag. There was 
a certain Admiral "Russell, a great supporter of free and 
enlightened government, as long as his object was to 
raise his own party to power, but who had quite different 
views on the subject, when he found he was not constituted 
chief of the admiralty, with all the pay and patronage of 
that office. He wrote a ludicrous complaint to King William, 
which is only worth preserving as showing the extent to 
which the avarice of those constitutional patriots was car- 
ried. He sent a bitter remonstrance, not only against the 
neglect that was shown to himself, but the cruelty of 
the king in not sufficiently providing for his brother, 
a lieutenant-colonel of cavalry, so that that unfortuiiBle 
soldier was forced to increase his fortune by marrying an 
old widow, — a frightful state of affairs, and showin«^ the 
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dialiosesty and ingratitude of the eroim, TTilliam grew 
tirod of these extortionate statesmen, and applied to the 
old tones, who had opposed him from the first. Thej 
joined his government, hut opposed him still; and re- 
^retded all his councils to the hostile court. This conduct 
was comparatively honest in them, for they had taken 
no active share in ejecting the tyrant. But what a noble, 
untiring, self-relying spirit must William's have been, to bear 
up against all this coldness and falsehood. He defeated his 
hval in Ireland, — ^pacified that country as well as he could,-^ 
and headed the armies of Europe against the colossal power 
of Erance. As if to see who really were the traitors, he de- 
vised some plans of hostile operations himself, laid down the 
particulars, and communicated them to no human being but his 
ministers. In a week they were in the hands of Louis XIY., 
preparations made to resist them, and a great expedition 
against Brest miscarried. Still the people at large were on 
the side of William. They supported him in his foreign wars, 
as the surest way to keep the sound of cannon from our own 
shores. Many battles were fought in the Low Countries, and 
the foreigners began to have an idea that the English soldier 
was not so easily beaten as they had supposed. Even the 
fleet began to do its duty, when commanded by the gallant 
Sir George Eooke, and pkyed such havoc among the enemy 
at the battle of La Hogue, that the empire of the sea came 
<Aoe more into its proper place. James himself, who had 
been a sailor in his youth, and was witness of the defeat of 
the Erench expedition in his cause, could not help crying out^ 
" My gallant EngUsh sailors." This, at least, is reported by 
his friends, but it is not in keeping with the character of the 
man. No great highmindedness is to be expected from a 
person, who was certamly cognisant of his supporters* efforts 
to gtet quit of his rival by assassination. Several attempts 
wore made, so that William, in addition to the falsity of his 
friends, had to be upon his guard against the murderous 
giarhinntiona of his enemies. Against all he kept up in heart 
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and hope, and retimed on one occasion "vdth the ghnies c^ a 
eonqneror, having succeeded in the captnie of Namur, in tite 
Tcry presence of an army superior to his own. Bonds of 
association in defence of the king were entered into in all 
parts of the country, containing a declaration, sanctioned by 
both houses, ''that his present Majesty King WilHam hatlh a 
light hy law to the crown of this reahn, and that neither khig 
James, nor the pretended Prince of Wales, nor any other per- 
son, hath any right whatever to ihe same." Foreign powers 
flaw that though it might he possible to buy over a nunistry; 
or even corrupt a parliament, it was useless to cany on a 
oontest against a united people, and accordingly, after soBie 
more battles and some more sieges, a great many plots, and 
an awful deal of lying, a treaty was concluded at Eyswiek^ in 
the year 1697, by which the claims of James were given up, 
the alliance against Franee dissolved, and the whole war de- 
daared to have been a massacre and misrtsike by the agree- 
ment now entered into to xeplace everything in the same 
condition as before it was commenced. This is avery common 
ending of national wars, and ought to be a reason the more 
for maintaining peace. But reason seems to have very little 
to do with the affiurs of states, and quarrels get up between 
mighty kingdoms on subjects so small and contemptible that 
two ordinary individuals would be laughed at if they were 
led by them into a law-suit. A great idea still survived, that 
a king constituted in his own person the nation he ruled 
over; so Louis of France thought thut if he could get a 
grandson of his own made king of Spain, the whole peninsula 
irould be at his command. William, and other nations, con- 
sidered that if Spain were added to France, the united forees 
would become thetyrannisers over Europe, and soldiers were 
l)rought together from all quarters, drilling went on {ram 
mom to night, dockyards ^ere thundering with hammen ; 
and, on the of her side, France and Spam were not idle, and 
Louis put the lasK^ stroke to his opposition to 'the protestant 
'dkampion by^Acknowkc^ing the ]^rince of Wales, the son of 
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old James, as legitimate king of England. AU Europe was 
again shaking ^th marchings and coimter-maichings. Great 
-supplies were Yoted by parliament for a vigorous prosecution 
jof the war. The nation seemed to rally more than ever round 
their chosen chief, and visions of conquest and glory were 
loating in his brain. But death ends all. Weak in body 
and overwTooght in mind, the heroic king still bore up against 
all the evils that surrounded him. He went to hunt at 
Hunpton Court; the horse fell as he galloped along the 
xoad, and his collarbone was broken. The doctors fought 
over his conch as to whether he should be bled or not. He 
resisted both the accident and the doctors for a week. His 
thoughts, even at the last, were on public affairs. He sent a 
message to parliament, expressing his anxiety for an honoor- 
able union between England and Scotland. On Sunday, the 
8th of March, 1702, Bishop Burnet attended him for the last 
time. The archbishop also was there. William was too 
veak to speak, but gave him his hand, as a. sign that he firml|y 
believed the truth of the Christian religion. He received the 
sacrament and took leave of his friends. When his old com- 
panion, Bentinck, Earl of Portland, came into the room, he 
could not utter a word, but took him by the hand, and carried 
it to his heart with great tenderness. A faithful hand, a true 
and noble heart, and in peace and resignation, the great man 
breathed his last. 

People, at first, were divided in the estimate of his cha- 
raoter. He was cold and reserved in his manners, and never 
thoroughly reconciled himself to English habits. His hap- 
piest days were those he allowed himself, after his campaigns 
in Handers, at his hunting seat of Loo, near the Hague. 
There he was again the hereditary Prince of Orange, and 
nothing more, surrounded by the friends of his youth, and 
beyond the jarring argument of whigs and tories. Por this 
comparofcively private, station, he sighed when he was on the 
English throne. He was indeed only prevented by the great 
*>liord Somersfrom making a speech to parlianreitt, wfardi im- 
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plied a virtual resignatian of the crown. Ambitioxis, tis^ 
aay he was, but it was iu support of a principle, not for pri-^ 
vate objects. The liberty that could be fostered and defended 
under a constitutional monarchy, was the great object he had 
always at heart. To obtain this for the people who had 
elected him their sovereign, he thought no sacrifice of priva^ 
ease or comfort too great. To retain this for his subjects, be 
considered it necessary to cripple the overweening pride ta^ 
threatening power of the French monarch and the popisk 
religion. So, he met Louis and his armies in the field, and 
encouraged prot^stant doctrines at home. It is now almost 
unanimously agreed, in the words of Prince Albert, that he 
was one of the greatest monarchs who ever sat on the Bntiaii 
throne; and though the spirit of the time, and the position of 
public affairs, forced him into the approval of certain actions 
which are repugnant to the feelings of the present day, it is 
impossible to deny, that to him we owe the liberties we 
possess, and the first establishment of good government, 
fiubject to parliamentary control, and that, again, subordinate 
. to the wishes of the nation. 

You will here observe, that it has not been my object to 
fatigue your memories with names of people, or bare narra- 
tives of facts. The object of these colloquial dissertations is 
to give you some general idea of the results of great events ; 
and present a view of the condition of whole classes of the 
people, with the bearing of any incident or innovation, on 
the character or position of our country. In books of his- 
tory you will find particular accounts, for instance, of the 
campaigns carried on by William in the Low Countries, the 
struggles of parties at home, and the transactions of the 
period chronologically arranged. With me there is a higher 
object than this. I want to show you in what general condi- 
tion England was, in the year 1700, what alterations in her 
laws and customs had contributed to that position; and how 
that position was prepared to be modified, by the events that 
lucceeded that date. . It wiU be enough for me, for instance^ 
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if m the short space of a chapter, I have shown yon, or le- 
vmded you, that the England of a hondred and fifty years 
ago was ahnost as different from the present, as from the 
England of a hundred and fifty years before that. One cheer- 
ing result of this contemplation is, that we are always in a 
state of improvement. In 1554 bloody Mary was the terror of 
ihas land. There seemed ho hope for either liberty or reli- 
gion. In 1700 the just and sagacious William had laid the 
foundation of both, in a form of govenmient which confessed 
and exemplified the great axiom, that all government was 
instituted for the happiness of the greatest number ; and the 
present date gives us, I trust, a still wider development of 
the noble principle which we see pervading English history 
from the first to the last, that in all the struggles which we 
may be engaged in, whether in peaceful discussions among 
ourselves, or in the dreadful array of armed resistance, 

'* Thrice is he armed who has his quarrel Jntt ; 
And he but naked, though in triple iteel, 
WliMe ooiucier.ce with i^Jvstioe is ooirapted.* 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Oy the 8tli of March, 1702, William HI. expired. W^ 
traced him in onr last chapter through the thirteen years 
of his life in which he had been king of England, and we saw 
that his last energies were devoted to the preparation of a 
great political alliance against the overwhelming power of 
Louis XrV. of France. 

This proud and despotic monarch, I must temind you, had 
bbtamed the throne of Spain for his grandson, and had 
boasted that by that event the Pyrenees were no more. The 
meaning of this boast was that France and Spain were now 
united in peace and war, and the contemplation of this cir- 
cumstance Med with apprehension all the poKticians in 
Europe who were devoted to what is called the balance of 
power. The strength of the House of Bourbon was at this 
time very threatening to the liberties of every other state. 
Spain was acknowledged to be the greatest countrjin the world. 
Her dominions extended over a large portion of America — 
the Indian Seas were studded with her islands — the rich 
mines of Mexico supplied her withtr<»sure. Her coasts were 
indented with noble harbours, her fleets were well found and 
numerous, and her people liad not yet sunk into the listless 
dulness and contented ignorance which seem the natural results 
of a persecuting church and a despotic king. France, even 
unaided by her southern neighbour, had already proved herself 
more than a match for all the rest of Europe combined ; and 
visions of universal conquest were equally entertained by the 
few remaining nations who had a regard for liberty, and by 
the profligate potentates who stuck at no falsehood or injustice 
to extend their already overgrown dominion. Against this 
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danger Wilfiaa had exerted all bis force ; tboogli a protestant 
himself, and, after he vas king of England, acknowledged to 
be the leader of the protesiant cause, he knew so well how to 
paint the daz^rs to be apprehended from the united de^ts, 
tiiat AxLstiia herself, whose whole career has been an opposi- 
tion to popular rights, for onee took her place on the side of 
fireedom. The merchant princes of Holland, who knew by 
tmdition the sufferings of thdr forefathers under the iron 
tcamplings of Spab, resolyed to risk their lives and fortunes 
in. the struck against their enemies ; and even Eome, whicii 
felt persuaded that Louis, after swallowing the rest of Europet, 
would consider the States of the church a very moderate 
dessert, had a feeling of kindness to the states in alliance 
against her threatened destroyer; so Europe found itsdf 
divided into two great camps on the accession of Queen Anne^ 
and both parties looked with the ntmost int^est to the 
direction she would gire to the policy of England. She wai^ a 
weak woman, intaisely selfish, and always imd^ the guidance 
of cw^danies and friends. Yon lemonber she was daughter 
<tf the wretched James 11., who had forfeited the throne by^ 
his genexal tyranny and bigoted adherence to popery; and 
as that king was now dead, and his son had sncceeded to all 
his claims, there was a large party in Eorope, and no incon- 
siderable nxonber of persons in England, who trusted that as 
she had no liying children herself she wmxld so arrange 
lAatbers as to leare tite sueoessioB open to her brother. But 
tiie great mass of the English people was strongly iu favtyor 
of the protestant cause, as represented, by theur protestant 
church ; Scotland was devoted to the same with a stifl bitterer 
abhorrence of popery ; and the opposite yiewib of a consider*- 
lihle number in Ireland were rendered ineffectual by the 
rigorons care with whidb all thdr proceedings were watched. 
When paritament met, accozdiagiy, there was great rejoicisg 
throu^cTnt the land, when the fueen's qieech informed the 
people that she would continue the pcliey and preparations of 
ina himented predecessor; that ahe felt the behaviour ol tiie 
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court of Versailles to be nationally and personaUj iasultinfir* 
in having recognised the title and claims of the pretended 
Prince of Wales ; and ended by an open statement of hes 
intention to declare war^agabst France. This brought 
increased gloom and bitterness into a few Jacobite hoos^a^ 
where tipsy sqnires were in the habit of drmking the healtl^ 
;^ of Sorrel, the horse which had fallen with King William, and 
^ broken his collarbone ; and emptying barrels of beer to th^ 
• prosperity of "The little gentleman in velvet," meaning by 
this ronndabont phrase, the mole which had raised the little 
hillock that had been the canse of the accident ; bnt in aU 
other places in the country it was received with the utmost 
enthusiasm. The Earl of Marlborough, afterwards the illus* 
tiious duke, was sent over to Holland to arrange the tenna of 
an alliance, the Emperor of Germany joined the league, and 
on one day it was resolved to make their hostile declaration at 
the Hague, and London, and Yienna. The indecent exultation 
which had broken out on the news of William's death waa 
immediately hushed. The despotic powers now found they 
bad raised a combination against them which it would tax their 
utmost ability to overthrow ; and again, after a short interval 
of only five years, history has to record marches and counter- 
marches, the siege and capture of towns, great plans ending in 
nothing, and glorious campaigns which carried grief and desoLar 
tion into thousands of homes, and left the state of affairs exacUy 
as it had been before. If war is worth canying on at all, itis 
worth carrying on in earnest. A nation should string itself 
np to the dreadful arbitrement of arms, and strain every nerve 
to attain success. Paltry expeditions to alarm an enemy's 
eoast, privateering and piracy under the infamous pretence of 
. letters of marque — all those petty expedients which swallow 
up large sums of money, produce much misery, and have no 
effect on the final result of a war, should be considered below 
the dignity of a contest between great nations for freedom on 
one hand and glory on the other. It is, therefore, pleasant 
to. see . that, by the influence of the queen's secret 
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aad afowed faTomite, the Countess of Marlborough, affiurs 
were carried on on a gigantic scale worthy of a brave and 
fdfrerful people. Marlborongh was sent over as generalissimo 
and oonunander-in-chief of all the Dntch and British forces by 
sea and land, and commenced his first campaign in the year 
1709, at the head of 60,000 men. In the coarse of a few 
months he cleared the Netherlands of the invader, took 
several towns by siege, a great number of prisoners, and a 
eonsiderable amount of treasure; and, without any great 
battle^ established his reputation as the first general of his 
time. This certainly is one of the advantages derived from 
iaiiitary science. In ruder times it was always necessary to 
come into actual collision in order to decide which side was 
victorious. An army that had not been beaten in a pitched 
battle never considered its enemy superior; and in this 
instance the comfortable country gentlemen, who lived at 
home at ease, grumbled at the inactivity of Lord Marlborough^ 
and sneered at his apparently useless marches, which, how- 
ever, always forced the opposing generals to retire before him, 
till finally they were actually driven back into their own 
domain. The French commanders themselves and the French 
king thought very differently on this subject. They saw they 
had to deal with an antagonist such as they had never encoun« 
tered before — a man so circumspect that he never could be 
taken unawares — so cool that he never could be misled by the 
expectation of a momentary triumph to the neglect of even- 
tual success — ^and so imperturbably good-natured and self- 
possessed that he talked the Dutch plenipotentiaries who 
accompanied his camp into good humour, and smiled with 
benevolent contempt on the speeches and pamphlets of his 
tory detractors at home. Marlborough, in fact, was irresist- 
il^e both at home and abroad. His wife continued all-powerful 
at court. In parliament his own party was in the ascendant ; 
his military fame obliterated in the country at large the 
memory of his ungrateful behaviour to James II. and the 
^nlicity of his conduct affcer that mODaich's dethronement; 
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and as he was the handsomest man of his time, and had aS 
the graces and accomplishments of a refined oonrtier and 
high-bred gentleman, we axe not to wonder at the shouts ai 
exultation with which his presence was greeted whenever he 
showed himself in public, or at the astonishing authority 
which he exercised oyer all with whom he came in contact. 
His soldiers already had the attachment to him which it 
teems the privilege only of great commanders to excite. Truest 
reliance on his skUl was unbounded; and, as Napoleon and 
Wellington were said by their mere presence to be equal, in 
their respective armies, to a reinforcement of thirty thousand 
men, we cannot doubt that Marlborough was assessed at an 
equal number. Le Petit Caporal, when he presented his 
Mtde cocked hat and grey surtout to the eyes of the French 
armies, brought perfect confidbnoe into the smallest of the 
drummer-boys. It was only when he was in robe and crown 
he appeared to them as the emperor ; the Little Corporal was 
the name by which they liked him best ; and Field-marshal the 
Buke of Wellington, knight of the Garter and Prince <tf 
Waterloo, was a far greater man in the mind of his soldiers 
when he appeared to them in his shabby blue coat, in the 
character of Corporal Nosey. What Marlborough's nicbaane 
was I have not found out. I only conclude, from aU analc^, 
that he had one. The French called him the handsome 
Englishman; and, as they could not deny that he beat them 
on aU occasions, they contented themselves with the boast 
that he had gamed his skill in war from the lessons he re- 
ceived under Marshal Turenne. It is not necessary to Catigiie 
you with an account of his battles. It is difEicult to discrimi- 
nate one fight from another, and his triumphs may be summed 
up in the short statement, that he fougfht with the greatest 
skill, and always made the best uses of his success. Hn 
country was grateful, as she ought to be, and voted lai^ 
sums for the maintenance of his rank. While this great com- 
mander was pursuing a career of military triumph which 
never received its equal tiU it was even eclipsed by the^ 



gbi^ of lilw Pedxuolar war, the aeft heard again, al^ 
interyal* the thunder of British guia. The govenimeaiita of 
Charles IL and of his brother had so neglected the interarts 
oC the ooontiy, that the navy, faj jobbery and curraptiiQiiy had 
been allowed to M into decay. Till the Tictaiy of La 
Hqgae^in 1693, the fleets of Eranoe were in the habit of 
ttvqgatiDg to themselyes the empire of the wsrea. Our dis* 
o^ioe was very much relaxed, and the ships were oommaoded 
fay men who had nothing but interest to recommend them, 
uul who had never served an apprenticeship to the most 
akilf ul and adventurous of all pn^esaions. While fine gentle* 
Ben were promoted, and looked upon the Tesaeb they 
iKsninalfy took chai^ of merefy aa sources of income by 
pecnlaticm. of the seamen's wages, gr an occasional prise, the 
xeal business was done by a number of brave and resolute 
Jack Tars, who rose from before the mast, and were indis^ 
pcnsable when a storm threatened on a leeward shore, or an 
enemy hove in sight. Then the fair-weather captain retareated 
to the privacy of liis cabin ; and sOine bluff, rough, red-faced 
wtirior, such as old Benbow or Gloudesley Shovel, stepped 
forward to the post of danger, and brought the ship in safety 
out of tempest or war. By dint of mere merit and a John Bull 
courage, which, perhaps, did not understand, like NelaQn; 
^hat fear was, the jolly tar I have menticmed had forced him* 
self into the highest rank, and, as ** brave Admiral Benbow/' 
is stiU the hero of many a song and legend in the oockpit and 
'long skore tap. He went in search of a French aquadna 
amoi^ the West India Islands, and came up to it on the 
coast of Garthagena. His captains hung back, and ^yare- 
garded the signal to engage; and what was old Benbowto do? 
He put his ship right before the wind, and went into actioB 
alone with an enemy's fleet of ten sail of the line. One cap- 
tain, fired by his example, came to his assistance. The old 
man tried to board the French admiral, and waa wounded in 
the &ce and arm. He ran alongaidB a first-rate, and disabled 
her by a tremendous fire. His kg was now carried away by « 
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cattBon-ball, but he haA a cradle placed on the deck wA C99kf 
tmued his command. !Four of his ships were still in agh^ 
and he summoned the captains to a council of war. Q^ 
declined to renew the engagement, and the Ereuch shfeved- 
awaj. The old admiral had his captains tried for oowan}kv9 
and disobedience of orders. Some were cashiered, and>{bwo 
were condemned to death. It was not known at what pori 
they would land, so what are called " dead warrants" w^sxi 
sent to all the harbours of the chamxel, and as they put in at 
Plymouth they were instantly brought out on the quarto* 
deck and shot, to the great satisfaction of all concerD«d« 
Even the French admiral wrote to old Benbow to say hwf . 
surprised he was at not having been taken prisoner, aod 
ending in the foUowii^ curious words: — ''As for those 
cowardly captains who deserted you, hang them up, for they 
well deserve the rope. Yours, &c., Bu Casse." In tbc^ 
middle of the action, when one of his lieutenants expressed 
his sorrow for the loss of the admiral's leg, " I'm sorry for it^ 
too," said the old hero; ''but I had rather have lost theni 
both than seen this dishonour brought on the English nation ; 
but, d'ye hear P if another shot should take me off, bdiav^ 
like brave men, and fight it out." His own fight, however, 
was soon closed. Giief and vexation oppressed his ardent spirit^ • 
and in a few weeks he died. His noble lessons, however, were not 
lost on the British navy, and Benbow, and Shovel, and Booke^ 
are stiU names which we may point to with exultation a^ 
specimens of excellent commanders and honourable men. To 
the latter we are indebted for the capture of Gibraltar, in 
1704 — a feat as surprising as any recorded in our annals^ if 
you consider the greatness of the power of Spain at the time, 
and that the strongest citadel in the world was taken by a 
few blue-jackets and ISOO marines, who were on their way 
from the city of Barcelona, where they had been unsuccessfol 
in their attempted landing. This great barrier of the straits 
has remained in our possession ever since, in spite of several 
sieges by the separate or combined forces of France and Spaii^ 
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tMhnoYr considered so strong by natoe and so fortified by 
•ri as to be impregnable against the world in arms. 

TVIiile the Duchess of Marlboroogh retained her influence 
ov^ the queen, the genius of her husband had ample room 
fer its display in the command of the great armies supported 
bythe allies. The Grerman Emperor — ^the States of Holland-^ 
had long ago succeeded in their object of weakening Prance^ 
and humbling the boasts of Louis XTV. Other advantages 
liH^ have been gained, and favourable conditions, at all 
eventft, insisted on, in the settlement of a peace. But great 
thii^ happened at court, and all Europe suffered because a 
waiting-woman got into higher favour with Queen. Anne than 
a kdy of the bedchamber. A certain designing double-dealing 
yoong woman of the name of Abigail TTill was introduced by 
the duchess to the service of the queen. She soon whispered, 
and winked, and libelled away the influence of her patron ; 
and as all the lords and gentlemen who were on the opposite 
side in politics sided with the new favourite, she was soon 
sufficiently strong to venture on a display of her power. The 
queen had long been tired of the subjection in which she was 
held by the high spirit and masculine understanding of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, and aided her new friend in 
huioiliating and insulting her. Her steady friendship, her 
itteM services, the glories of her husband, and the pros- 
perity of the army abroad, were all forgotten. Miss Abigail 
Hill—now married to a Mr. Masham — ^had everything her 
own way. The Marlboroughs were disgraced ; the ministry 
overthrown, and a peace hurriedly concocted, in which the 
vanquished kirig of France obtained ahnost all the objects he 
pursued; and we, as usual, derived no benefit from all our 
exertions but a considerable amount of glory and a tre- 
fiiendous amount of debt. The only consolation to be derived 
&om this melancholy tale of court-intrigue and political base- 
ness, is the consideration that, except in the astonishing skill 
which Marlborough possessed in the art of war, and the 
Attachment which at all times he manifested to his wife, he does 
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lot a|^>ear to have had aay otiier good qoaliiy wbatever. Wb 
fall, therefore, becomes a sooioe of pleasure to ua, nneeit 
shows that the highest pitch of fame and the greatest faeiglit 
of ^ni-os cannot shield the possessor of th«n from ikts 
hatred and contempt whu^ are the natmal reeompenee of 
▼ice. He was false, and mean, and avaricious, and dishonesty 
to an astonishing degree. He cheated the soldiers, to whoBH 
he owed his glory ; he cheated the qneen, who had beea hit 
warmest friend; he wished to plunge into cAAx&r and intemft- 
nable wars for ^e sole purpose of retalniag his rank and paj» 
and we may trost that it was a knowledge of these degradbig^ 
qualities yfbkk. hardened the heart of the nation against Hm, 
and gave some popularity to i^ workers of his fall. And yet» 
in a time of such unabashed proiigacy, it is diffioolt to gkwt 
credit for such respect for virtue. There were few of the 
leaders on either side who bad either honesty or shame. Ike 
very men wbo had put away King James and brought over 
tibe Prince of Orange to maintain the liberties of the land^ 
who bad insisted on such limitations of the royal authority as 
would have made this kingdom very little different from a 
h^editary republic — ^those very same people, now that ffcej 
saw the wealth and offices of the nation likely to be secin«d 
to them by a cliange of policy, became foremost in defenoe 
of the divine rigbt of kings, and the sinfiilness <^ resirt- 
ance in any case. The church, whicb has always been jusUy 
celebrated for its respect for dignities, took the lead in iiiB 
badbrard march; and pulpits everywhere resounded witi^ 
tirades and denunciations against the very revolution wfaiek 
had given them the liberty of preaching. In the year 1709» 
there was a noisy, vain, blustering clergyman, wlio hM the 
living of St. Saviour's, Southwark. On the 5th of Novendwr 
<-^the anniversary of the gunpowder-plot — ^he raged and rioM^ 
not against the papists, but against the dissenters and Hbenl 
churchmen, and anathematised the principles of the revdutaon 
as subversive of the Christian rdigion. This fanatical chai^ 
latan, instead of being left, as be would be now, to the 
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ofaftcarilT he deserred, was lifted at once into a hero and 
BHfftTr by the proceedings that took place. He was oob^ 

plained of in the Commons ; the sennon, or the more viokot 

portum of it, was read ; and it was Toted a scandalous and 

naiiciona libeL He was brought before the house; main- 

isaed his positions without faltecing, and was ordered to be 

impeaefaed of hi^ crimes and misdemeaiiors before the House 

fli Leeds. A cle]^;yman was appointed to preach before them 

aaa sort of fumigation alter the pestiferous doetrines of the 

ctiier, and laid down very clearly the lawfulness of tesisting 

mked and cruel goyemcNrs, and so far vindicated the late 

ttToiution. The queen was petitioned to reward the protes- 

taat orator with a living, but did nothing of the sort ; for it 

was now found that Queen Anne, the unnatural daughter 

and the disobedient subject of King James, deserted the piin- 

fA^ whidi raised her to the throne, and had turned a tory ! 

Terror, at this discovery, fell on the camp <^ the whigs. High 

ttochmanship and non-resistance became the watehword of 

the ren^ade chiefs ; and great was the r^ret of some of 

than that the prosecution of Dr. Sacheverd had ever been 

begun. Begun, however, it was, and must be gone through 

^th. The parliament had been elected in the palmy days of 

^^>iggei7, and still had a majority true to their original 

principles. But the great body of the peoj^e, who had been 

Utile consulted in the settlemoit ci the late king, and who 

gneraUy take the part of the accused, were hot in favour of 

Br, Sadheverel. They attended that suffering gentleman 

9mtj day to his trial. They surrounded the queen's carriage 

Mid shouted their favourite's name. But in spite of all this 

eiairescence of teeling, the facts were too stroi^. The man 

had tried to excite animosity between different classes of the 

community; he had impugned the very title by whidi the 

Cpieenheld her throne; and he was condemned to be sus* 

j^eaded for three years, and to have his scurrilous sermon 

birnt by the common hangman. It is very strange for us 

naw to read the ravii^ insanity winch passed for religious 
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teaching in 1709. A perfect fury in favour of slarerj seeom 
to have seized on many minds. They hated the nuld finedioni 
of equal laws, and the security of life and property as had^ 
of a sinful rebellion ; and maintained openly that the iihuKdh 
and crown were in danger if any dissent was permitted iasm 
the established form. Great are the fruits we rei^ at this 
moment from the struggles of a century and a-half ago. it 
was, good there should be Sacheverels, with their waU 
ontcries against progress, with their easy martyrdom in the 
rich benefice of St. Saviour's, Southwark, and their sermflma 
ending in smoke, under the care of the Calcraft of the time; 
for it shows the inadequacy of all these efforts either to destiwf 
or to check the course of the great principles on whi^ the 
life of England rests. Sacheverel did not carry oa into 
ekvery,— -his opponents did not lead us into anarchy. Whea 
these and similar displays had made it evident to the T^gfefh 
mind that violence defeats its object, and that nothing can be 
really sustained that has not received the stamp of legalitj 
and order, the stru^le became transferred to other fields, 
Fnlpits became sacred from the intrusion of party violence,*^ 
there were no impeachments for disquisitions on passive 
obedience, but public opinion was created by such writers aa 
Steele and Addison, And though the party writer for many 
years after this time incurred dangers from the severity of the 
law, from which the boldest speculations are now £reey the 
change was fairly begun, and as a general rule, pamphlet waa 
merely answered by pamphlet; and impeachment, fine, and 
imprisonment were omitted from the list of political argument. 
The end of the history of Dr. Sacheverel is, that he lived in 
great favour with his party while his persecution lasted; and 
when his supporters came into power, subsided into comfort 
and insignificance in a good living presented to him by the 
crown* 

But greater things than even religious disputes had taken 
place two years before this time^ and I will now attempt to 
give yon an account of the union of this kingdom with 8tot* 



kuBi, which was solemnized on the 4th of Mareh, 1707. The 
tm&mB for mote than a hundred years had been so far OQn« 
nested that they had both the same king ; for you remember 
tint James I., who was sixth of that name in Scothmd, had 
miooeeded queen Elizabeth in 1603. Bat though their ruler 
was the same, they were different in laws, and manners, and 
itligion^ The hatred which had burst out so often in open 
war lost none of its intensity by being repressed ; and after 
the hrief alliance between the armies of the respectlTe conn- 
idn, when the presbyterians of England rejoiced in the 
filmed support of their co-religionists of the north, and the 
nmtnal quiet which both retained under the strong will of 
Ottrer Cromwell, the ancient animosities were rekindled 
ft&esh when the restoration of Charles U. placed all parties 
as they were before* These animosities had many causes,— 
and on looking back we are struck with astonishment at the 
i^Mxance of what are now considered the fundamental rules 
of political wisdom* Trade, for instance, was interdicted 
between the countries ; and great privileges were given to 
^Snglish merchants in their foreign transactions, which were 
denied to the Scotch. The efforts indeed of the poorer 
nati»n to enrich itself were opposed with all the influence 
that England could exert. So long ago as in 1695, a trading 
Qobuj was established by the Scottish parliament on the 
Istbmus of Barien— with exactly the same object as the pro* 
posed railway or ship-canal across the Isthmus of Panama, 
^, to be masters of the navigation of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, and to stretch their enterprises to the farthest 
Ofist. Men in great numbers, and much wealth, left Scotland 
on this reasonable and hopeful scheme; but the jealousy of 
Rigfamd took alarm. Every obstacle was placed in the set* 
tiers' way, provisions were intercepted, the native states 
stiixed up to opposition, and the ambassadors of ibigland 
Were iostnicted to make hostile representations of the designs 
ind principles of the stru^ling colony to the king of Spain 
and other powers which took an interest in American affairs. 



Tbe renlt 'Wms, that moBt of tke settlers died o£ &ease and 
wviKt, the mxmej spent opon the eaierprise was wasted, and 
the few survivors came back to exhibit their vrretchedBsss in 
the eyes of ^eir eonntrymeii* and raise the natioml indigBa^ 
tioa a^iainst the l^lish parliament. This, however, was obIj 
one out oi many instasees of mercantile jealousy v^dtt made 
itself felt by tilie weaker power. Every year added to tiM 
bitterness of their mntoal dislike, uid in 1706 Qaeen Aane 
and her advisers were alarmed with news of a general nsin^ 
in the southern counties of Scotland, and the prospect ot a 
imiewal of the ancient wars. The northern counties of 
England were instructed to ann themselves, and strong foetid 
lieations were thrown up around Newcastle and Hull, and 
other commercial towns. Eortunatdy there were wiser heads 
in both countiies than presided at the board of trade. A war 
between the nations would have ruined both ; an unequal dis«> 
tr9)ntionof privileges would inMlibly lead to that consumma- 
tion ; and as we sometimes find in common life, that a disputed 
succession and a law-suit are settled by a marriage of the lad^ 
gaats, so the threatened hostilities between the nations were 
arranged by a union. It is curious, in jreading the pamphlets 
of the time, to see the difficulties that had everywhere to be 
overcome, the interests that had to be studied, and tho 
false alarms to be soothed. The English churchman thought 
the presbyteriaos would vote for the immediate extanction cf 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury. Thepresbyterian Assesnbly 
expected to be instantly supplanted by a house of oonvoca^ 
tion, and a whde government of priests and deacons. Tiit 
Seotdi parliament^ which had hitherto had an iadependeat 
existence, and was now to merge in the nmted legislatioa. cf 
the. empire at lai^, lamented tiie personal dignity the nwHk- 
bers were about to lose, and felt thai the feeble iroioe of 
forty-five representatiyes would never be attended to in tka 
deliberation of so large an assembfy. The En^h iitBlimMt 
on the other hand, knowing the adhesive te&aeity of tiM 
Scotch, were alarmed at the prospeot of snoh a ooaqiaol^ 
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omkd pS^iksx wfaidi migkt easSbf torn the scale on any 
qtKsiioB of impoftanoe ; and the House of Lords, in the same 
vagr, mese afraid of the effect of the joist yoioea of the aax- 
teea xepieflentative peers. Hower^, the case was immineut. 
Either war or imioii must take place m a short time; so the 
viier counsel prendled, and the reluctant ooaple were bonnd 
together fc»: better for worse, without knowii^ which hated 
eaek oi&cr most, the bridegroom or the bride. The maxim 
of 93k (dd lady in one of Sheridan's plays, that it does no harm 
to nrarry on a little hatred at first, found its yerifioation here. 
I^re wene spites and struggles for the first years of the 
onion, but gradually things b^an to mend. The Scotch saw 
that tb^ had acquired an equal right to all the rich posses* 
skns ^ ^e English,— the trade between the countries was 
thrown open, — the commerce of the world equally free to 
both ; the one united parliament the refuge and protector of 
all alike, and the sharing of enterprises and standing by each 
other in all e^ctremities a far better thing than crossing the 
respectiye borders to rob each other of com and cattle, or 
fitting Bannockbums and Moddens. It was arranged that 
eadi country should retain its own laws; the taxes were 
leried according to their relative power to pay, and in fact 
they were to combine into one great and compact empire 
without losing their indiyiduality or their rank as separate 
peoples. A hundred and fifty years hare passed since tiien, 
and it is yery delightful to reflect that the only grievances 
the perverse ingenuity of all the rising barristers in the north 
has been able to discoyer is, that Scotland has not a separate 
maaister of her own ; and that in the national standard as it 
floats ever Edinburgh or Stiriing castles, the Scotti^ lion— 
iR^ueh, by-the-bye, is not l^e least like a Hon — ^is moyed from 
its proper plaee, and is supplanted by the English leopard, 
whidi, I am also bound to say, in honour of the heralds' col- 
ie^^is not the least like a leopard. To rectify the unjust 
positicm o£ these two imaginary animals, a great meeting was 
held in the capital of Scotland. . Some inequalities, perhaps 
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mukToidable ; some neglects, of no great conseqnenee, vr^ 
doubtless pointed out ; but the reception of these undignified 
expostulations by the good sense of both the nations^ iras 
such, that we may conclude we have heard the last, in tliis 
form at least, of the complaint of Scotland. 

You will now remember that Marlborough fought' »liis 
battles, the navy retrieved its fame, and the union witii 8<Mfc' 
land was effected in the reign of Queen Anne. When peace 
was restored, in the year 1713, by the Treaty of Utredil^ tie 
struggle of parties went on with great bitterness at hofioe. 
As the queen advanced in years, and had no duldren, Hie 
Jacobites began to grow in hope. Now the object of Hie 
Jacobites was to restore the old Hne of the Stuarts, and ipftx- 
throw all that had been done to secure the liberties of the 
nation since the accession of King William UI. They doilied 
their designs, indeed, under specious pretences, and talked of 
guarantees, and oaths, and declarations — ^but they told you 
in the same breath that no engagement was bmding on. a 
hereditary legitimate king, and therefore any stipulation he 
might make would be of no avail. The tones had a nu^ority 
in the house of commons ; and though they punished with fiae 
and imprisonment the printer of a pamphlet in favour of here- 
ditary succession, they gratified their political feelings no lees 
by expelling Sir Eichard Steele, a member of their own houses 
for a defence of the revolution. The ministry, itself, thoogli 
serving Queen Anne, was very much divided in its allegiaiioe. 
Bolingbroke, one of the cleverest men and most dangerous 
writers of the time, had managed to get into the good gv^ees 
of Lady Masham, whom Oxford, the treasurer, had happened 
to offend. This Lady Masham was our old Mend A1%ail 
Hill, the waiting woman who had triumphed over the Btdie 
of Marlborough ; and as her influence over the queen slUl 
continued, the secretary Bolingbroke soon had the grealeet 
power in the cabinet. The worst results were to be a^^ire- 
bended from this nuin's ascendency ; personal feeling, ofoided 
pride, or selfish amlutioOy £:uided all his actions ; and ewm 
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4i this time he only headed the extreme tory portion of tke 

ealnnet because the more liberal portion would not desert the 

leadership of Oxford. As the tories, therefore, began to look 

boldly towards the pretender, the whigs, in self defence, 

made open approaches to the Elector of Hanover, who was 

ttext to the crown according to the Act of Settlement. A 

IKOposidon was made that a writ be issued for summoning 

\k electoral highness to sit in the House of Lords as Duke 

•f Cwnbridge. But Anne herself, who had long entertained 

leelings of family attachment, if not of sisterly love, for her 

Imtiier the pretender, resisted the coming of the Hanoverian 

witii all her power. Daily incidents arose to heighten the 

wimosity of the contending factions ; communications were 

kept up on the one hand with the pretender's court--K)n the 

other the elector was kept apprized of everything that went 

on* It was well ascertained that the qneen was drawing 

Beat her end, and both parties made preparation for the 

fiitare. The Scottish Jacobites were ready to rise in arms,-* 

the English whigs were prepared for the worst extremity, for 

they knew that a restoration in the old line would lead to 

executions and confiscations such as their fathers had 

todured when Charles II. returned; and under these dr- 

caunstances a nation which determined to be free, and dis* 

tnisted its nominal leaders, looked with watchful interest on 

theiailiDg health of the queen, whose life was their safeguard 

^ present peace. At last her disease took a more alarming 

tm, and if she had been a general dying on the field of 

bttle, she could not have been surrounded with greater 

nulitary display. While Bolingbroke and the tones were 

soerdy caballing and coquetting with the pretender, the 

. great whig leaders stepped forward at the last moment. The 

9nke of Argyll, a man of great virtue and talent, accompa- 

ni^ by the Duke of Somerset, entered the council chamber 

)ikt Kensington, where, though very unexpected and very unwell 

fiome, ihQj were invited to remain. The queen lay in a 

.ficigkbouring chamber in the very grasp of death—- but with 

o 
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her dying breath she was persuaded to give the office of lord 
treasurer to the Duke of Shrewsbury^ a nobleman far above 
the influence of Bolingbroke and his party, and a true Icrrer 
of his country. This invested him with great .power, and 
placed the government of the country for the time in tlie- 
hands of the whigs. All the privy councillors were siifla* 
moned to an immediate attendance, and the great majc»ity of 
them were opposed to the retrograde and Jacobite tendencies 
of the ministry. Hiey attended in great numbers, and Argyll 
and Somerset proceeded with greater boldness. Eour regi- 
ments of horse were ordered to London at once — sefen 
battalions were recalled from the Netherlands. Every idiip 
of war which could be got fit for senriee was ordered infco- 
commission, — all foreign shipping was detained in harbour. 
The Elector of E&nover was informed of the queen's illness, 
and directed to proceed to HoUand, where he would be waited 
on by a British squadron ; the troops promised by the United 
Provinces, in case of a disputed succession, were ordered to 
be kept in readiness to embark ; a troop of horse-guards were 
kept armed and mounted, ready to accompany, perhaps to 
defend, the herald-at-arms who was to proclaim the neir 
king ; the sea ports were secured, the Jacobites of Scotbnd 
orerawed, and a stanch supporter of the revolution appointed 
admiral of the fleet. In the midst of these preparationa^ 
while aU men were uncertain of the future, and great iasoes 
bung upon the proceedings of the next few days, the queen 
lay in a doze, unconscious of all that was going on; and 
while couriers were hurrying from point to point, smd shqxi 
were taking in their guns, and castles were guarding their 
gates with treble care, — a solitary woman, deserted by her 
iriends, and in fact ahnost forgotten in the turmoil of so 
igte&t'A crisis, — ^wc»n out with care and anxiety,-— harassed hy 
A position which she had not the necessary talent to fill,—* 
was happily released £rom the troubles of life, and exiled 
without a groan. 
The character of Queen Anne had no very promisflni 
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features^ and exercised little inflnence upon public affairs* 
A siibjeetioa to fsrammtes, tboagh not itself a yice, is 
a Tery dangerous tendency in kings. It abdicates the 
office of niler, and gives it up to people wlio have no 
re^konsibility, and no fitness for the task. A succession of 
feou^ attendants exercised all the authority of the crowii. 
All tbat can be said is, that the authority of the crown, in 
that unsettled period, was not great. A throne, so newlj 
estaUiahed, unsustained by the prospect of liikeal heirs, could 
not command mudi respect. And there was nothing in the 
pcmmal qualities of Queen Anne to compensate for those 
d^ects. A temporary holder of a shaking sceptre, sho 
i^Bfdred the firmness of an Edward, or the vigour of a 
CSromwell, the wisdom of a William III., cmt the constitutional 
^iMywkdge and adaptation to the feelings of her people of 
Viotoria. In all these idie was utterly wanting. The result 
was, that she failed in attracting either reverence or re- 
gaid; though her private character was unimpeachable, and 
her di^sition was mild and amiable, the nation turned 
vitheut regret to the prospect (A a foreign prince, hoping 
^ a firmer govemDcient and nobler principles would 
easne. We shall see, as we proceed, whether in this 
1^ were disappointed or not; in the meantime, acting 
on the priucipk of all tiieae historical inquiries, that the 
obaraeter or acts of the sovereign are not of so mueh 
importance as the manners and position of the people, 
^ will finish with a rqnd glance at the state of general 
flociety in the reign we have been consid^ing. 

The igBoraace existing, at that time, in all classes, was very 
dense; reading was not universal, even in the middle ranks, 
^ writing uneonmon. For this reason, perhaps, it was 
that the professors of literstuxe were looked upon with a 
iWFeroice which they have nev«r, as a class, experienced 
silioe. A suceessfol x)oem generally led its author into opulence 
and office. Copies of vorses, which Johnson himself says 
wottld do no honour to the pages of a small magame or 
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newspaper, were rewarded with place and pension. Addison, 
on the strength of the dnll tragedy of Cato, and some conool 
and spiritless lines on other subjects, rose to be secietai^'OC 
state. Very few authors who distinguished themselves ab jitt 
were left in idleness to indulge in their poetical dzewMft 
Prior, whose poems are far above the average productions: tii 
his time, rose from a small publichonse, which his £aUier 
kept, to be the companion of princes, and ambassador to Hkc 
eonrt of France. Gay, Rowe, Swift, Pope, and many othen^ 
were all men of mark and consideration; and this appre- 
ciation of literature, I cannot help thinking, was a proof 
of the general ignorance of the time. Where knowledge, is 
widely diffiised, and literature is, in fact, as common a 
profession as medicine or law, the mere power of wiituig^ 
poetry, though equal to Tennyson's, is no ai^ument for the 
poet's fitness for political employment. But in those da^ 
the man whose works were read, had already given proof by 
the composition of them, of talents too valuable to be lefk 
unemployed. The contending ministries, therefore, vied with 
each other in patronizing rising genius, in the hope of 
attaching it to their cause, and while the publio at laige 
thought the man who could write so excellent a poem as the 
Campaign, which is now never read at all, was fit for ai^ 
office in the state, the minister who held out his helping 
hand foresaw the assistance his party would derive from the 
pamphlets and epigrams of its author. But there are maoy 
thousand people in the present day who could write finer 
things than the Campaign ; and as no ministry could make 
room for all of them, it makes no effort on behalf of any. 
Better, far better that literature should be left to its own 
resources, than receive a tardy recognition in the form of a 
pension, or elevate its professors into offices of state; the 
new patron that has arisen is not the vain or supecoilioiift 
minister of a faction, but a great and enlightened public. 
They made Bums an exciseman ; would he have been greater 
or happier if they had made him chairman of the cnstomi^ and 
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«ieiied liimkjii^t of the Thistle ? We should rejoice to see 
IH^ns, aad Buiwer, and OYen the historiaii Macaulay» ua* 
InuBinielled by the chains of office. An educated people and a 
Iree press are the California and Australia of the literaiy 
toaa. But in Queen Anne's time the people were not educated; 
tlie press was not free ; the literary man was a party libeller, 
«&d his {oomotion was either the bribe or the reward of his 
^diame. 

We have seen Sacheverel first prosecuted and then en- 
riched for a malicious and factious sermon, Steele, t£e great 
ornament of the Spectator, was expelled the house of commons 
for a pamphlet. Sir Bobert Walpole, before he rose to be 
the wisest, and one of the greatest prime ministers we haye 
had, was also expelled by a cabal of disappointed and libellous 
opponents. The press cannot be said to have the first 
elements of freedom when the turnkey of a prison performs 
the part of the present Edinburgh or Quarterly Beview, and 
assigns a place of honour to the author brought under his 
' notice. And with regard to the manners of the upper classes, 
«e read accounts which would be received with incredulity 
if now related of some uncivilized tribes in the desert. In 
fact, our barbarian friends would have the best of the com- 
parison, if we can trust to picture or description of the beau 
ttid fine lady of Queen Anne's time. In the first place, the 
diess of both sexes was so preposterous, that if any one 
appeared in it at the present day, the wearer would scarcely 
be thought human. An enormous wig, with long lappets of 
hdr hanging over his shoulders, enveloped the dandy's head, 
and on the top of it was stuck a small cocked hat, which it 
would have been a great effort of balancing to retain in its 
place without the aid of pins. His coat, very broad in the 
taik^ reached below his knee ; his waistcoat, with flap pockets 
ef large size, extending half-way down his thigh; his small* 
dothes were tight, and buckled at the knee, where they were 
-met by coloured stockings, which rose out of square-toed, 
.led-heeled, diamond or silver-buckled shoes. He had an 
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ttmber cane which he twirled as he walked; a lapier with a 
hsndie ornamented with jewels, a gold snuff-box which ^e 
wss continually tapping; rouge upon his cheeks, and civeft- 
scented gloves upon his hands. The lady, with whose channs 
ke was probably enraptured, was worthy of such a man; 
here is a description of her compiled frpm authorities of 
the time. "A whirl of empty variety being necessary to 
occupy the emptiness of her mind, she dashed over the town 
on a round of visiting in a carriage, with four laced and 
powdered footmen behind it, and, in paying a visit," says a 
very accurate observer, "she entered the house as if she 
meant to fire it, and departed as if she had stolen something 
out of it." She regaled herself with frequent libations of tea, 
then a new and very expensive drink, which was sometimes 
qualified with more potent liquors, disguised under gentle 
appellations. It was unfashionable to be religious, and if a 
lady went to church, it was to see company, and deal cour- 
tesies from her pew. 

Her Sunday evening was genera% devoted to cards. Tlie 
natural results followed from this course of life ; and marriages 
were unhappy, and homes n^lected. Taverns and coffee- • 
houses were the resorts of aH classes of men. There were 
clubs established at them for different ranks and different 
parties. The whigs got drunk at Buttons, and the tories 
roared defiance as they staggered home from the Cocoa Tree. 
For drunkenness was universal ; and, oh! forthemiscry of the 
confession ! neither that nor swearing was limited to the men. 
To rap oiit an oath was thought rather becoming to the 
prettiest lips; and the beauties also snuffed. And as the 
luxury of a quid might have destroyed the whiteness of their 
teeth, they supplied its place by curious little rolls of tobaeoo 
which they inserted in the nose. In the country, manners 
were still coarser, and ignorance more profound. The fox- 
hunter pursued his career, and stuck up for the Stuarts, 
inking oceans of punch in that noble cause, and swearing at 
the papists and dissenters. The papist on the other hand 
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looked forward io a time of tiiumpfa, vUen the tipsy squire, 
vlkose political toryiam was paring the way for the return of 
the right line, should again be forced into submission to the 
church. The dissenter looked bitterly bade to the days of his 
ascendency in the time of Oliver, and hated both the papist 
and the churchman. And justly — ^if hatred can be justified at 
all, — ^for never was there such a spirit of persecution united 
with a spirit of such iireligion. The laws against schism were 
carried to an intolerable severity by parliaments which cared 
for no sort of Christianity at alL The whigs were at this time 
the great supporters of the establishment, and disliked all 
separatists from her communion as enemies of the State ; the 
tones, who sighed for the restoration of a monarchy like 
Charles's and a church like Laud's, disliked them as con- 
temners oi^ despotic authority, either in bishop or king. So 
the dissenters did not know which of their enemies to hate the 
least ; but on the whole, preferred the progress of the revolu- 
tion to the re-action of another restoration. In Scotland, 
AfEurs were infinitely worse. The robbery which profes- 
sional highwaymen practised on Hounslow Heath, and were 
hang for when they were caught, was carried On as an 
honourable profession by Scotchmen of rank and station. A 
chieftain was asked by an English visitor, who was astonished 
At the profuse style of his living, what his income was ; and 
he answered, "I can raise five hundred men;'' by which the 
visitor was given to understand that tliis army of marauders 
was the source of aU the com and cattle he had seen in his 
castle. When this was the case in both countries with the 
. upper classes, the condition of the labourer and the poor was 
of course proportionally degraded. Wages were very low ; 
and no wonder, for they were not left to the natural course of 
arrangement between employer and employed, but were 
legally fixed by sagacious magistrates assembled in quarter 
sessions. A bailiif in husbandry was to have six pounds a 
year; a chief servant in husbandry, "that can reap and sow 
Well," not above five pounds ; a labourer above twenty-four 
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jears of age, four pounds ; below that, three pounds teu shit- 
lings ; and an accomplished cook was rated at fifty shillkigs, 
A chambermaid, dairymaid, or washmaid, at two pounds ; these 
sums are, of cpurse, in addition to victuals. But the wages 
assigned to the best millers were only ten pounds without had 
maintenance, or five pounds with. Masons, turners, carpeifc* 
ters, and joiners, were not to receive more than sixpence a day, 
with meat and drink, or a shilling without. Nor were pi(Ofjr; 
sions so cheap as to make these sums of any greater value than . 
they appear. Tor the ten years ending in 1715, that ia, th^ 
veiy period we are engaged on, the average price of whieat^ 
was forty-four shilUngs a quarter. Clothes also were d^oer 
then, before the spinning-jenny and the mill had cheapened 
all our manufactured goods ; so that, on the whole, there, is . 
perhaps no period of our history more depressed and hq^ieiess ; 
than the one we have now reached, A depraved nobility, a dis* 
contented middle class, and a trampled peasantiy form the 
great features in the domestic picture of the time. Yet out 
of this was to be evolved, through many struggles and vicia-* 
situdes, a national condition, — ^not perfect, indeed, for what 
human institution can be so F but so purified from the imper- 
fections of past times, that we can say we have shaken off 
already the three great characteristics of Queen Anne's reign* 
Our upper classes are not either morally or politically de- 
praved ; our middle classes are satisfied with the position they 
have attained ; and the time is not far off when education will 
be the illumination of the lowliest dwelling, and a decent maia- 
, tenance and healthful home shall be the right and the pro- 
perty of every industrious Englishman. 
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Gbobob I., in4.'«-0»»0B n., 1737« 

Thb Kttemess of political feeling which marked the declining 
jtm of Queen Anne was increased rather than diminished by 
the accession of the new bng. He had attained the mature 
age of fifty-four in the pursuit of the small policy and narrow 
interests of his hereditary state, and he continued throughout 
his reign to look on England as a foreign land. Nothing can 
promise worse for the happiness of a kingdom than the 
triumph of a party in the person of a king. The whigs, who 
had paved the way for his peaceable reception, made use of the 
loyal power to crush their political opponents. AU the states- 
men of tory leanings were immediately disgraced. The great 
Bake of Marlborough, who had resumed the character of a 
patriot, was restored to the command of the army : and when 
matters appeared safe, and the proclamation of the accession 
had been received everywhere with silent acquiescence, if 
not enthusiastic rejoicing, it was resolved to let loose the 
terrors of the law on the principal advisers of the late queen. 
Accusations of treason were openly made against some of 
them by name, and the secretary Bolingbroke sought safety in 
flight. More conscious of innocence, or relying more on the 
diiBctdty of proving his guilt, the Earl of Oxford remained in ' 
England, was impeached at the bar of the house of lords, and 
was committed to the Tower. Swift, the most libellous of 
tones, as he had been the bitterest of whigs — the most 
undiristian of clergymen, as he was the coarsest and most 
hrutal of wits — ^thought it necessary to abscond. While 
these and other harsh proceedings spread dismay and disaffec- 
tion among a large portion of the nation, the king, con* 
MboBi perhaps, of the weakness they produced at home^ 
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attempted to strengthen his position by alliances abroad. 
He received assurances of friendship and support froin Prance 
and Holland. Old Lonis ratified the provision of the treaty 
of Utrecht in favour of the Hanoverian succession, and de- 
clined to allow the pretender to reside in his states ; but -with 
a falsehood Tdiidbi had eharaeterised the whole life of t2iat 
ostentatious tyrant, he supplied him with money for ^h& pre- 
paration of an expedition to England, and increased his pro- 
testations to King George while he promised krg^ aid to his 
rival. That rival's cause seemed far from hopeless, even. 
without the assistaiice of the i'reaich king. The great nass 
of the people were devoted to high and arbitrary princij^es in 
church and state. There w^re riots in many parts of the 
country in opposition to the whigs. The great name of the 
Duke of Marlborough did not shieM him from popular odinm^ 
and the supporters of the government were taunted as 
Hanoverians, and insulted on their way to parHament. 
. Already the king's predilections for Hanover had involved 
him in a war with Sweden, in which it was almost imposdhle 
to keep England &om taking a part. The heroic madman, 
Charles XII., had returned from his captivity in Turkey, azid 
threatened vengeance on the neighbouring powers which had 
seized on portions of his dominions in his absence. 13ie skare 
of the plunder which had fallen directly or indirectly to 
George were the duchies of Bremen and Yerdoi; and, to 
retain his grasp of these, he had allied himself, in his Sectoral 
capacity, with the partitioning monardis of Prussia and 
Denmark. An English fleet was sent into thjB Baltic, under 
Sir John N(»ris, professedly for the protection of "Rwglmh 
trade ; and at home and abroad the sky seemed everywhere 
black with an approaching storm. The ministry took no 
step to propitiate their opponents, or restore union to the 
country. They persisted in stretching the law to its utmost 
severity, till it was evident that their object was not justice, 
but revenge. Their enemies were thrown, in self-defenee, 
into the arms of the pretender. The sagacious but unpriiw 
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cipiled Bolingbroke became liis diicf adyiaer in civil affairs; 
the Duke of Ormonde gave him the advantage of his military 
Umo, Messages were despaired by the tory party inyiting 
tbeOieralier de St. George, as he was called, to an immediate 
descent. Great pnHnises were made of support in men and 
money; and, if courage and wisdom had been united in the 
fMXweedings of the pretends, it is not nnlikely that his 
attempt might have been sncoessfoL But wisdom and 
eoan^ were never so far apart. The dhevalier himself was 
destitute of both. In an obscure district of the highlands of 
Scotland the standard of rebellion was raised by the Earl of 
Mar, in September, 1715. The dans were true, as usual, to 
the orders of their chiefs; but without the help of foreign 
troops, or the adhesion of the English Jacobites, their efforts 
could be of no avail. Some of the Catholic and high tory 
families of the north of England took arms after a while ; but 
tiie government had been prepared for the proceedings of the 
disaffected, and lost no time in opposing them with all its 
power. Suspected persons were summarily sent to the Tower. 
The garrisons were everywhere strengthened, and cruizers 
sent out to watch for foreign ships. Though two small vessels 
had the good fortune to arrive in safety at Arbroath with a 
supply of arms and officers, the news they brought of the 
death of Louis XIV. and the regency of the Duke of Orleans 
threw a damp on the hopes of the insurgents. The continued 
absence also of the chevaliei gave them no favourable augmy 
of his zeal or spirit. The Earl of Mar had raised his forces 
to ten thousand mm ; and while he kept the main body to 
make head against the Duke of Argyll, he detached a consider- 
able number across the Eorth for the purpose of marching 
southward and joining the En^h levies on the border. The 
junction was effected, and they advanced as far as Preston. 
In this town they were besieged by inferior mumbers ; and, as 
if their enthusiasm had expired, or the hopelessness* of their 
condition had suddenly oppressed them, they surrendered m 
an inglorious manner and threw themselves on the mercy of 
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the kiqg. Tbey trosted to a broken reed. All the leadow 
were put under guard. Seyeral who had held oommissiona in 
the English army were tried as deserters and executed; and 
the prisons were filled with the less distinguished crowd. 
^On the same day that the English rebellion was ended by tba 
snrrender of Preston, the last hope of success was ext^ 
guished in Scotland by the battle of Sheriff Muir, Thi)^ 
though not a decided victory on either side, was fatal to the 
rebel cause. The loss of Inyemess prevented all hope of ^ 
revival of their power, and many of the chiefs made their sub- 
mission to the government, while great bodies of the dansmeu 
retired to their inaccessible valleys. The militaiy were now 
poured into Scotland in great force. Six thousand Dutch 
troops were landed, according to treaty, and began their march 
to the north. It was at this tiaae, when the favourable op- 
portunity had passed, that the pretender made his appearance 
among his adherents ! He brought no accession of money or 
men ; but instead of making up for this deficiency by reckless 
bravery or sensible combinations, he remained at Perth a few 
days, enjoying the empty honours of the royal name. He 
provided by proclamation for everything but the prosecution 
of the war. He ordained a public thanksgiving for his safe 
arrival ; he summoned a convention of the states, and fixed 
a day for the ceremony of his coronation. There would be 
something ludicrous in the folly of these proceedings if the 
lives and fortunes of so many brave men had not been at 
stake. In the midst of these fantastic parodies of royalty^ 
the approach of the king's forces was announced. The 
ChevsJier de St. George postponed his coronation to a future 
time, embarked in a small vessel at Montrose, and, accom- 
panied by the Earls of Mar and Melfort, and some others of 
his suitCi he achieved the coast of Prance in safety and 
disgrace. 

It will only be necessary, in order to finish the narrative of 
ihe abortive attempt of 1715, to say that justice, if not 
yraigeance, was let loose on the unfortunate persons engaged 
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m it. Impeachments were brought in against the Earls of 
Berwentwater, Nithsdale, Camwath, and Wintoim, and Lord? 
Widdiington, Kenmnir, and Nairn. Thej pleaded gmlty to 
the charge; and in February, 1716, received sentence of 
death, and prepared for immediate execution. The wived 
Of Kithsdale and Nairn threw themselves at the feet of 
George, and pleade dfor their husbands' lives. It is related 
that their prayer was rejected in a very harsh and unfeeling 
ttaimer, and that they were even dragged along the floor as 
they clung to the garments of the king. But courage and 
affection, in the case of one of these ladies, supplied the 
Want of clemency in the government. The action of Lady 
Nithsdale is well known, and admired wherever it is heard. 
On the night before her husband's intended execution, she 
contrived, with the aid of some female friends, to change 
clothes with the prisoner, and so instructed him to imitate 
her manner of walking, that with his handkerchief held 
before his face as if in the extremity of grief, he escaped the 
watchfol sentinels of the Tower, and got safely over to 
Vrance. George was enraged at his escape, but could not 
take vengeance on the devoted wife. The others, however, 
underwent the sentence of the law, and it is not too much to 
say that the cruelty of these punishments sowed the seeds of 
fature revolt. To us, who have never experienced the bitter- 
ness of feeling excited by a hostile invasion, it is, no doubt, 
difficult to judge of the provocation the king and ministry 
bad received; but a ch^mge has now taken place in the 
manner of viewing these miserable attempts in behalf of a 
doomed and unfortunate cause. The generosity of the feeling 
which inspired the Jacobites almost compensates for the 
lawlessness of their proceedings ; and it is with great satis- 
faction in reading a modem peerage, we perceive that almost 
all the attainted families are restored to their rank. Some 
have, of course, died out in the course of years ; but there 
are still Mars and Eenmuirs, and Perths and Tullibardines to 
display their courage and virtues on more honourable fields, 
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sad to shed their l^d, if needed, in support of a -nMttt 
throne. Scarcely had these intestine troubles been tkas 
roughly composed, when danger began to threaten fron. 
abroad. Chaarles XTT. projected an invasion of Englaad, is 
which he was to receive the suppcHrt of the Czar of Museo^, 
Peter the Great. These enmities were produced, as I haTe 
said, by the king's anxiety to increase his HanovoiBl 
dominions ; and to form a counterpoise to the northern powtaar 
he entered into a treaty with Trance and Holland, by whk^ 
the possessions of the contracting parties were to be mutual^ 
guaranteed, and'the throi^ of Trance secured to i^e Begest 
Orleans, in ease his nephew, Louis XY., should die. Em- 
boldened by this suj^rt, he arrested the envoy of Sweden, 
and examined.his papers. They furnished ample proof of tba 
hostility of his master, but the step was so conlararf to 
dipbmatio custom, that the other ambassadors protested 
against it as a breach of the law of nations, and the minister 
irom Spain was loudest and most threatening in his accusals. 
The Spanish king was hostile to George on several acooimtfl^ 
bat the treaty he had entered into with France for the interest 
<^ the regent, seemed a direct assault on his title to the 
ibcench crown. This title he had, indeed, formally sor- 
rmdered on his accession to the throne of Spain, and the 
rights of the Duke of Orleans had been acknowledged in the 
treaty of Ukecht, but it was easy for a Catholic king to get 
a dispensation from his oath, and an attempt would, im- 
doubtedly, have been made to establish his claim as lineal 
heir of Louis XIV . Jn the mean time, he made no secret o£ 
his resolution to recover the ancient possessicms of the 
Spanish crown in Lombardy and Naples. A fleet and army 
succeeded in the conquest of Sardinia ; and the emperor, who 
became a member of the famous quadruple treaty, between 
England, Trance, Holland, and the Empire, called on hia 
allies to resist this attadL The Spaniards were singing Te 
Deum for their conquest of Cagliari while a great fleet was 
fitting out at Portsmouth. And in June, 1718, while they 
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wwe laeditatii^ further aggressions on the territory of the 
allies, Sir George Byng sailed into the Mediterranean with 
twentj-one sail of the line» giying notice to the Spanish 
government that he should attack their forces wherever he 
fell in with them, if they were engaged in any hpstile enter- 
prise against any part of Italy which belonged to the emperor. 
Albefoni, the prime minister of Spain, tore the notice into 
fragments, and is said to havie trampled on them in his rage. 
Negotiations, meanwhile, were continued; but the prepara- 
tioBS for active combat continued also. The Spaniards had 
landed in Sicily, and were besieging Messina. Byng sailed 
into the straits which divide Sicily from the mainland, and 
arrived too late to relieve the beleaguered town. It had 
sunren^red after a gallant resistance, and his next resolution 
^ras to exact a severe retribution from the co-operating fleet. 
In pursuing his way through the straits of Messina^ he per- 
ceived the object of his search. It formed in two lines, of 
which one^ consisting of six sail of the line and a greaii 
number of galleys, flreships and smaller vessels, steered 
^^owatds Sidly, under the command of Admiral de Man; 
while the main body, under Castaneta, bore farther out to 
sea. A gaUant fight, for several hours, ended in the defeol 
of the Spaniards, the surrender of the admiral, and the 
capture of many of the ships. While Byng was rejoicing in 
lus success, he received a report from Captwn Walton, whom 
^e had sent in pursuit of Be Mari, which has often been 
t^ted as the p^fection of naval eloquence : '' Sir, we have 
talieQ and destroyed all the Spanish ships and vesseb which 
^Ge upon the coast, the number as per margin." The 
brevity of this announcement did not conceal the greatness 
of the achievement, for his contribution raised the grand 
total of loss to the Spanish navy to seventeen ships of war. 
It is worthy of observation that all this time no war had 
been declared. The gallant admiral, indeed, went so far as to 
entreat the Spanish ministry to view this transaction as an 
^ideoce of his desire for a continued peace. As a farther 
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evidence of his pacific intentioiis, lie made arrangemeiiis for 
a descent upon Sicily, to hold it probably as a material 
guarantee till the negotiations came to a close; but the 
German troops, who were sent over on behalf of the emperor» 
could not maintain their ground against the Spaniards, andy 
before the end of the year, in spite of Byng's victory off Cape 
Passaro, the whole island was in their possession. As a 
counterpoise to the English attacks on the Spanish lleet» 
Alberoni, in 1719, as the countries were now openly, at war, 
fitted out another expedition of the Jacobites against England. 
Again the wretched highlanders were brought out from their 
valleys, and again scattered by the regular troops. A storm 
had dispersed the main body of the invaders in the Bay of 
Biscay, but three hundred Spaniards, who had effected a 
landing, were glad to surrender at discretion; and, for a lon^ 
time, the hopes of the Jacobites were at an end. The pre- 
tender had not taken any prominent part in this expedition, 
but the English government carried their hostilities into the 
enemy's quarters in a way hitherto unpractised in war. They 
persuaded the emperor to arrest a beautiful young princess, 
a granddaughter of the heroic John Sobieski, the king of 
Poland, who had agreed to accept the hand of the pretender^ 
and to keep her in safe custody in a German prison. This, 
certainly, would have been the surest way of preventing any 
future claimant of the throne if the marriage could have been 
prevented; but love and ambition are wonderful sharpeners 
of the intellect, and the indignant bride, by means of an 
ingenious disguise, escaped from her confinement, and the 
marriage was completed in 1719. The war, which blazed out 
80 fiercely during a nominal peace, made no great progress 
after it was declared. The interests of all the parties seem 
scarcely defined, for we find the enemies of one year are the 
allies of the next. The death of Charles Xll. released the 
English from an enemy, and gave them an ally, in the person 
of his successor Queen IHrica. A strong fleet in the Bahlic 
seconded George's efforts to produce a good understaiuiing 
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ffB^qng the nortliem powers, and peace was at last restored 
between Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, by the eflForts of 
Pjpance and England, who were allied for the avowed purpose 
«C co«:cing the czar. The peace, however, whether forced 
on him or not, was very advantageous to that sagacious 
bari^arian; as by it he retained all the acquisitions he had 
i^da at the expense of Sweden, restoring only a small portion, 
of the province of Finland. The disagreement with Spain 
was also brought to a close; and as it has always proved 
throughout our history, a friendship between France and 
England was the guarantee of European peace. For twelve 
years from the date of Spain's accession to the Quadruple 
Treaty [1719], and the surrender of her claims on Sicily 
and Naples, there was nothing to disturb the general 
repose. Internal dissensions, however, were by no means 
appeased. The disposition of the king was harsh and cold ; 
and his looseness of morab was not compensated for by any 
charm of manner. Several of his mistresses accompanied or 
followed him troza Hanover, and offended the English public 
as much by their age and ugliness as by their rapacity. The 
beauties of Hampton Court, the favourites of Charles IL, 
were remembered with regret, and the taste of the jovial 
king was applauded, though his conduct was disapproved; 
but the behaviour of George had no alleviating circumstance 
^ther in bis age or his temptations. It became, therefore, a 
niore difficult task to defend so unprepossessing a prince from 
the dislike of the public, and to support so dissolute a livei; 
as the champion of the protestant cause. To guard against 
the fickleness of the nation, the triennial act of King William, 
by which the existence of a parliament was limited to three 
years, had been, exchanged for the septennial act, which 
increased its duration to seven. A parliamentary government 
was so new in Europe, that English statesmen and foreign 
powers may be excused if they took precautions to secure 
for a detinite and considerable time the identity of the 
dominating power> A triennial parliament was thought onlj 
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eompetent to make triennial treaties, triennial nmustriei^ 
even a triennial king; and the friends of the Hanovetuai 
Bueoession were therefore nnanimous in advocafcing the chaage; 
Experience has nearly reconciled the opponents of the teoger 
term hy the proof it has afforded that, hy means of diaaoliL* 
tions and other causes, the ayerage difration of parlianwmta 
has not exceeded the original three years. This, homvrtt. 
Was a strong innovation on what had so lately been esta- 
Blished as one of the fundamental laws of the state ; aad its 
success emboldened the goyemment to make an attempt abo 
on the constitution of the house of lords. The Prime of 
Wales, afterwards George 11., was always in open oppositkHi 
to his father. The quarrel on occasion of the christening of 
his child produced a ylolent hostility, and the irritated father 
joined the ministry in the short-sighted endeayonr to restnin 
the royal prerogatiye in the creation df peers. It was not 
fcvgotten that a measure had been carried in the reign of 
Qneen Anne by the elevation of twelve new members to the 
upper house in one day. To prevent the futore king frmtt 
a similar means of strengthening himself it was proposed ia 
1718 to limit the peerage, so that it could not be enlaiged 
beyond six of its present numbers ; the defioiendes caused by 
a fiEkilure of male issue to be supplied by creatien. The 
munber of Scotch lords v^as to be increased to twenety-five 
hereditary peers, instead of the sixteen representatiyes, aa 
settled by the Act of Union; but the disadvantages of this 
scheme were so clearly seen, and the selfish ambition of tiie 
existing peers, in shutting the' door against the amhttiim of 
the commons, created so much oppositi<ni, that the bill was 
hastily withdrawn, and only left the impression among the 
people that whigs and tories, in spite of their mniaai 
professions of patriotism and virtue, were equally eom^ 
and unprincipled. As if to justify this conclusion, there 
arose, in the year 1720, the bubble, as it is called, of the 
South Sea scheme. The adventurer who invented this 
Grange delusion was a man of the name of Blunt. The 
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ivi^tj of the public seconded or exceeded liis most extiava- 
gat poropositions, and the shares in the South Sea stock, 
which he issued at a hundred pounds, rapidly rose to a 
thoDfland. The share-market was crowded with all ranks of 
tlie people, and all who were f<»tunate enough to obtain their 
tedp considered themselves sure of unbounded wealth. A 
msdness seems to haye seized the whole nation. One 
iBgenious speculator issued n prospectus inviting purchasers 
at two guineas a-share in an adventure of which the parti- 
OBlais would be published in a month ; giving assurances in 
the mean time that the returns on each share would be a 
hondred a year. Upwards of a thousand persons entered 
mto this blind bargain^ and the speculator of course disi^- 
peared, as did abo the money subscribed. 

The gigantic proportions of the South Sea sdieme called 
universal attention to its progress. When inquiry began as 
to the foundation of such golden hopes, and where such 
ttiormous profits were to be made, it was gravely stated that 
tile ministry intended to exchange Gibraltar and Port Mahon 
for a portion of Peru ; and the infatuation went on as before. 
^ perpetual payment of so much money could not go on 
without some apparent return ; and when the nothingness of 
the scheme was discovered, the indignation of the losers rose 
simost into madness. The nation itself was nearly mined, 
and distress and misery feU on all classes of society. No 
rank was too high, no fortune too great, to have kept their 
possessors above the stain of these dishonourable proceediDgs. 
Persons highest in office were found to have entered deepest 
ud;o the speculation. The chancellor of the exchequer had 
been bribed with a hu^e amount of fictitious stock, which he 
bad turned into money. The Earl of Sunderland, first com- 
missioner of the treasury, the Duchess of Kendal, and the 
Countess of Platen, the two mistresses of the king, had been 
aimihirly favoured. Mr. Graggs, one of the secretaries, was 
tared from similar exposure by his timely death ; but even 
death could not shield him irom the revengeful justice of the 
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conunons. A part of his property was seized for the henefit 
qf the plundered creditors. The estates of tlie directors were 
confiscated to the same use ; and seven millions out of the 
nefarious profits of the scheme were allotted to the public. 
By these and other vigorous measures the South-sea company 
was enabled to fulfil its bona fide engagements, and national 
credit was in a great measure restored. A blot still rested, 
however, on the national honour, and the boasted manliness 
of the English character seemed to have come to an end. In 
the course of a few years a bishop of the chuich and the lord 
high chancellor were convicted of mean and disgraceful pro- 
ceedings. Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, had long maiu- 
tained a secret correspondence with the pretender. In 1722 
a rumour was generally spread of an impending Jacobite 
insurrection; and on a search being made among the bishop's 
papers, ample discoveries were obtained of his intelligence 
with that party, though not of a full participation in the 
intended rising. In spite of the most solemn asseverations of 
his innocence, he was pronounced guilty by the peers, and no 
ingenuity could save him from the blame of hypocrisy and 
falsehood. The king permitted him to retire to France, 
where he at once became one of the most active agents of the 
chevalier — ^intriguing, caballing, and plotting without oessa* 
tjon ; writing letters at the same time to his English friends 
filled with professions of philosophy and resignation. The 
case of Lord Macclesfield, the chancellor, was still worse. 
Abuse of his trust as guardian of the suitors' fund; embezzle- 
ment of the money of widows, orphans, and lunatics ; the 
aale of offices in his court, and other crimes, were proved 
against him at his trial before the lords; and the public 
indignation was scarcely soothed by a fine of thirty thousand 
pounds, with imprisonment tiU it was paid. 

The influence of Sir Bobert Walpole had been steadily on 
the rise ; and from 1724: he was the acknowledged chief of 
the administration. This man had great talents for business* 
and had few or no rivab in debate. He needed only a higher 
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tone of honourable feeling to have been a great as well as a 
useful minister; but his estimate of human nature, formed 
from his observation of the men of that age — ^the lowest in 
dignity and self-respect we have ever experienced — was very 
low and depreciatory. As if to justify his estimate, he endea- 
voured to degrade aU his contemporaries to the same level of 
selfishness and avarice. He established a scale of price for 
the adhesion of members of parliament ; and, as the crowning 
proof of the baseness at which our politicians had arrived, 
there was no farther inquiry made into the bestowal of an 
enormous amount of what is called secret service money, when 
the minister told the inquiring patriot that "it had been 
applied to purposes too delicate to be mentioned." There 
must be sometliing peculiarly self-refining in our form of 
government, or in our national character, which could have 
raised us from the slough of the reign of George I. to the 
comparative purity of the present time. The spread of educa- 
tion in the upper and middle ranks has a great deal to do with 
the change; but the principal cause is the publicity which 
now attends every action of our statesmen. The ambition 
to be respected by all England for generous and devoted 
attention to the country's service is now amply gratified by 
the appreciation of a large and intelligent public. In those 
days no man was sure of being justly judged, or of being 
judged at all. The knowledge of his actions was confined to 
ft few; and, by purchasing their acquiescence, his limited 
fame was secured. Sir Robert Walpole found a class of venal 
politicians who would have misconstrued his words if he had 
appealed to any honourable feelings, and blackened his deeds 
if he had acted for the nation and not for a party. The case 
is now reversed. The man who gives up to party what was 
meant for mankind is considered to abdicate the honours of 
his position ; and probably the nearest resemblance now to be 
found to the parliaments of George is the obscure caballing 
and selfish jobbery of a London parish vestry. 
A king and a nation seem to react upon each other. A 
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vebelliouB and discontented people followed the example set 
them bj a quarrelling and divided court. The king, suxr 
rounded by his frightful favourites, was on the most hostile 
terms with his son and his able and amiable wife. Thid 
visitors at St. James's were not permitted to be visitors also 
at Leicester House, where the prince held his court. The 
Cather hated the son from his earliest years ; and the treat- 
ment of his mother almost justified the son in returning the 
dislike. On an accusation of coquetry and inadvertence at 
the most, the king — at that time electoral prince of Hanover 
—had jshut up his young and beautiful wife, the Princess 
Sophia of Zell, in the solitary castle of Ahlen on the Aller« 
and kept her there for three and thirty years. The oomo 
panion of her misfortune — ^for it did not amount to guilt, as it 
merely consisted in the imprudence of kissiog her hand in 
presence of her husband's mistress — ^the young Count Xonigs- 
mark, met with a darker fate. His skeleton was found alter 
many years under the floor of the passage where the incident 
of the hand-kissing had occurred ; and he had no doubt been 
murdered and deposited there by order of the cruel father of 
the king, the old elector of Hanover. The death of the unfor- 
tunate princess a few months before her husband prevented 
the pubHc acknowledgment of her innocence and restoration 
to her rank by her son, George IT. She died in 1726, and in 
June of the next year she was followed by the king who had 
.iBO harshly and remorselessly used her. I rejoice that this 
event puts an end to our contemplation of a scene which it 
gives no pleasure to dweU on. He died of apoplexy, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age, while travelling to Osn&bruck ; 
.and if nothing great was expected from his successor, the 
nation hoped at all events to be delivered from the foreign 
interests which had proved so injurious in the last reign. 

[George II. 1757.] George IT. was forty--four years of age 
when he came to the throne, with the sole advantage over his 
father, as respected his intercourse with his subjects, that he 
«ould address them in very bad English, whereas the deceased 
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imniirch coiild not speak to them iaihat langotge si all. His 
m^iimers were unprepossessing; and bis morality not veij 
iUfferent £:om his predecessor's. The place of mistress was 
ooenpied by Lady Suffolk, ,but her interest was so slight^ and 
the influence exercised over the Icirig by his wife. Queen Garo- 
lioe, was so undiminished, that to many it appeared as if his 
relations with the fayoucite were merely for the sake of 
appearance, and to maintain the situation of mistress as one 
of the offices of the court. Either this opinion was very pre- 
valent, or the tone of virtue was even lower than we had 
supposed, for Lady Suffolk occupied a place in the most 
sdect society, and is spoken of in the letters and memoirs of 
the time with the greatest respect. No change was made in 
the government, as a feeble attempt of the new king to sup- 
plant Sir Robert Walpole by commanding Sir Spencer CJomp- 
ton to prepare the notice of his accession was frustrated by 
the modest incapacity of that unambitious gentleman, who 
applied to Sir Eobert himself to aid lum in the task. The 
ministry, therefore, went on as before, subject to the dictation 
of its most powerful member ; the country had grown tranquil 
snd contented, and the parliament quiescent and enslaved. 
Various negotiations were carried on, and a sort of chronic 
hostility existed between this country and Spain which gave 
rise to numerous complaints, and necessitated occasional 
expeditions. A claim urged by Spain for the cession of Gi- 
braltar and Minorca, founded on an engagement to resign 
them, in a letter signed by the late kiog, was indignantly 
rcgected. Extraordinary sums were voted by bribed majori- 
ties to satisfy the grasping desires of the court. Among 
others, a payment of twenty-five thousand pounds, profess- 
edly made to the Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, as a 
reward to that illustrious potentate for guaranteeing the king 
in all his possessions, was agreed to after a slight effort at 
debate,— and the kingdom pursued the even tenour of its way, 
sinking deeper into the humiliation of political subserviency, 
hut increasiiog in wealth and power, under the blessing of ft 
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long continued peace. Some attempts were made to obiaia 
a show of independence for the parliament by a bill dis- 
qualifying pensioners of the crown from seats in the 
house of commons, — ^but though Walpole, out of defere&ce 
to public opinion, did not oppose its progress through the 
lower house, he took care that it should be rejected by the 
lords ; and on three several occasions it was shipwrecked by 
their opposition, after passing through its inferior stages. By 
skiliui steersmanship, and yielding in time, when the weaker 
became strong, this judicious but time-serving minister 
retained his place for many years, and even his opponents 
believed that he would never push the power of the >crowu 
to any dangerous extent, as his sagacity enabled him to per* 
ceive to what exact point his opposition to the general will 
could be safely carried. It was not till the old scenes of 
enmity between father and son, which had disgraced and 
Weakened the court of George I., were exactly reproduced in 
the animosities between George 11. and the Prinice of Wales, 
that the influence of the minister met with any serious check. 
When the hostility of the heir to the throne was added to 
the discontent of the factious Jacobites and the arts of the 
tory opposition, he began to tremble for his place. Frederick, 
the Prince of Wales, had no good quality either of mind or 
heart on which to establish his popularity as a politician. 
His whole object was to obtain a liberal allowance for himself, 
and a larger jointure for his virife — ^a prindess of Saxe-Gotha,- 
whom he had married in 1736. To bring sorrow and uneasi- 
ness to his father was another motive of Ids conduct, and 
it is pamfal to have to commemorate that he succeeded in 
his design. The scene of anger and recrimination which had 
occurred at his own christening was renewed at that of his 
idaughter. His father he offended past forgiveness, even his 
mother was insulted by his unfeeling manners. 

In harshness and brutality the king need not have feared 
comparison with the lowest character in his dominions ; and 
the family quarrels of St. James's and Norfolk House were 
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4he scandal of Europe and the disgrace of all the parties con- 
cerned. In the midst of anger and mutual accusation, Queen 
CSEux)line died, in 1737, and the king took consolation for the 
passionate but short-lived grief occasioned by her loss by 
sending for a lady of the name of Walmoden, from Hanover, 
tod nominating her royal mistress in the place of Lady 
Suffolk, who, a short time before, had resigned the post. 
Shaken by these domestic animosities, and deprived of tho 
support of Queen Caroline, the peace-loving minister began to 
decline in power. The overbearing conduct of Spain, and her 
reported treatment of an English merchant captain, roused the 
warlike spirit of the nation ; and, as if to leave no hope of a 
continuance in office to a man who, like Walpole, saw that 
lepose was still requisite for our growth in riches and com* 
merce, there arose the opposition of a young soldier of the 
name of William Pitt, who soon attracted the notice of the 
people by his wonderful energy and unequalled eloquence, and 
who was graphically described by Walpole as "that terrible 
cornet of horse." Never was fiery Rupert more terrible to 
his foes than the young and patriotic orator who now poured 
bis fierce attacks on the head of Walpole. He thundered 
with as much vehemence against a convention which the 
English ministry had signed for the honourable settlement of 
all our disputes tritk Spain, as if it had been a surrender of 
our existence as a free people. The demands of the opposi- 
tion were, in fact, irreconcilable with the law of nations ot 
the principles of honesty. They insisted on resisting the 
tight of search by Spain on any pretence whatever, and de^ 
claimed about the freedom of the seas as if the ocean were a 
field for buccaneering expeditions against every other power, 
and the sailors were " to follow still the good old plan,*' and 
take possession of all the booty they were strong enough to 
keep. Among the rights we had secured by treaty was tho 
privilege of supplying certain colonies of Spain with slaves ; 
and, to maintain this disgraceful advantage, we were ready to 
go to war. A strange revolution has occurred in our na- 
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tional sentimeDt, furnishmg groimd of hope that the love and 
practice of freedom vill penetcate in quarters that at the 
present moment seem most adverse to both. It teaches na 
also to cany on onr efforts on behalf of the oppressed in a 
spirit of deq> humility for our f<Miner isrrongs, and with great 
commiseration for the unfortunate persons whom we were 
iostromental in pkdng in the almost equally pitiable oondi- 
tum of slaves or owners. The king was anxious to diqJaj 
his military skill ; the Prinoe of Wales publicly drank suooesa 
to the war at the door oi a tavern in the Strand ; viskms of 
the mines of Mexico and Foru floated before the eyes of the 
nuthinking multitude ; and when war was declared, and joyfitl 
peals were thundering &om every steeple, WalpoLe, with a 
bitter sneer, said, "Ay, they m«j ring the beUs now, bat 
before long they will be wringing their hands." The war was 
declared in 1739, and before three years elapsed the prophe<^ 
of the minister proved true. With the exception of the cap- 
ture of Porto Bello from the Spaniards, no success att^ided 
our arms. The Spanish cmizers made prize of our merchant* 
men even in the channel; our foreign allies proved false, and 
even hostile ; Prussia pursued her dishonest schemes of 
aggrandisement at the expense of Austria; Eranee joined 
herself to Spain ; and tiiese disadvantages in foreign combi- 
nation |»oduoed disunion in the cabinet at home. Motiona 
veie made against Walpole, as the cause of all the fta.>ft,n>ii|f>f 
the nation had known mce he came into office. Bribery, 
threats, and promises lost at last their power, and in the 
fourth year of hostilities the great politician fell out of power 
into tiie earldom of Orf(Hrd, and left the {nrizes of ambition to 
be divided among his foes. When the heat of passion had 
exhaled, the virtues of the fallen minister w^re appreciated 
even by his opponents. At all times his abilities had been 
acknowledged, and the sweetness of his temper had survived 
even the fierce struggle of parliamentary debate. Pope, who 
was politically his opponent, has immortalised his Tnar^fy^ii^ ia 
private life, tiiough even in the laudatory lines it will be seei^ 
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Qad the satimime poet oonld saot resist the temptation of a 
sarcasm at the charactezistic tactics of ikt minister :— 

** Seen him I haye, bvt in his happier honr 
Of social pleasure, in exchanged for power,— 
Seen him, unemnber'd with the yenal tribe, 
SmUe witbont art, and win without a bribe. 

Xbe ministry^ however^ which succeeded the hated Walpole, 
weie not long in favour either with their party or the 
kingdom at large. Their unpopularity made it easy for the 
ki]^, who continued his regard for Walpole, to defend him 
against the reyengefol measures brought forward by his 
enemies, and matters were so settled that his majesty, accom- 
panied by his son, the famous Diike of Cumberland, passed 
ofer to the continent, in 1743, to take an active part in the 
war, leaving England in a sullen tranquilHty that a little 
provocation would convert into open disaffection. The valour 
exhibited by the king iu the battle of Dettingen, where he 
exposed his life, compensated for the poorness of his general- 
fibip, and increased his popularity with a people who attach 
too much importance to the display of personal courage. 
But anything with the appearance of a triumph by land was 
80 unusual a visitor, that the indecisive ilght at Dettingen 
was haQed as a victory. It is only memorable to us now as 
the last occasion on whieh a king of England has s^pearcd in 
Otaomand of an army. But dark days and real danger soon 
succeeded to the momentary rejoicings at this event. France, 
who had fought against us during a nominal peace, now 
dechffed war. The hopes of the Jacobites were excited to 
the highest pitch, and active preparations were made through 
a great part of the continent to support a landing in thia 
kingdom in support of the exiled Stuarts. Precautions wero 
also ttken. on the opposite side. The approadi of danger recon- 
ciled all parties in parliament to the payment of foreign subsi* 
dies and the enrolment of foreign troops. Sixteen thousand Ha- 
Qoveriaas were continued in English pay, the fleet was greatlj 
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I^trengtheued, and the people lool:ed on without nncasincss to 
see from what quarter the aggressor was to come. He came 
from France, in the person of Charles Edward Stuart, the son 
of the old pretender who had made such a poor figure during 
the similar attempt in 1715. Success under .circumstances 
that were considered nearly desperate, crowned his efforts at 
first. The choicest troops and best generals of England fted> 
before the undisciplined but enthusiastic valour of the clrnis. 
Edinburgh was taken and occupied, the borders were crossed, 
and the capital itself thrown into confusion when it was 
reported that the rebels had advanced to Derby. But here 
the tide of prosperity turned, and the cause of the Stuarts 
sank for the last time. Their retreat was hurried and disas- 
trous; disunion prevailed among the different tribes; the 
prince turned out to be nearly as inefficient a leader as his 
father, and, in spite of a last triumph in the neighbourhood of 
Falkirk, the embers of the rebellion were finally extinguished 
in the blood of Culloden, on the iBth April, 1746. The law 
finished what the sword had left undone ; and scaffolds, exile, 
and confiscation scattered and impoverished what had so lately 
been a powerful party. The same year that saw the victoiy 
of Culloden had been witness to the defeat at Fontenoy; but 
posterity has agreed that there was more glory in the defeat 
than in the victory. The advance of the English column 
against the mainbody of the French has been celebrated even 
by French historians as one of the most heroic actions on 
record ; and their retreat so orderly, so calm, and so defying, 
gave continental nations a higher idea of our military merits 
than they had entertained for many years. Our strength on 
the ocean it was impossible for them to deny. All through 
the years of apparent weakness and diasention at home our 
flag achieved its pre-eminence under Hawke, and Anson, 
and Boscawen. I could dwell at greater length on these 
triumphs, but this is intended for a mere abstract and 
brief chronicle of the time, and I have only space for a fe\r 
words on the condition in which this country found its affairs. 
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when, after many alternations of circumstances, great expen- 
diture of money, domestic rebellion, and party conflict, she 
acceded, in 1748, to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ;— a peace 
so important in its .conditions, that it may be taken as one of 
the positions for pausing in our inquiry, and surveying the 
iesults of so many years' suffering and exertion. 

At first sight, they seem to have been entirely thrown 
away. If we had been fairly conquered on our own soil, 
more humiliating concessions could scarcely have been 
exacted. Our conquests in America, including the valuable 
colony of Cape Breton, were to be restored ; with the addi- 
tional insult that certain English noblemen should be sent 
over to Paris as hostages till the restoration took effect. No 
notice was taken of one of the professed objects of the war 
—our resistance to the right of search ; and these mortifying 
reflections were embittered by the discovery that we had 
increased the public debt to the sum of 80,000,000/. sterling. 
And yet, in spite of this tame submission and apparent 
degradation, the indomitable spirit of commerce had enriched 
us to an unprecedented extent. Our navy had annihilated 
the fleets of France and Spain, and traversed every sea 
without a rival. Our Indian empire might have been traced 
in its first development, though it was not given to mortal 
seer to look into the seeds of time and see the enormous 
proportion it has now obtained. The American colonies 
pursued their onward career, too distant and too inconsiderable 
as yet to be taken into the balance of European power. The 
wealth of the country increased almost in as great a proportion 
as its fame decayed, and there was an instance — ^the only one in 
our history^— when we sat down contented with a subordinate 
place in the congress of nations, though our spirit was 
undiminished and our resources infinitely increased. The tame- 
ness of the administration forced a dishonourable peace upon 
the nation, to which, however, it became very soon reconciled 
when it saw the prodigious field it laid open to conunercial 
enterprise, and the chance it afforded of a diminution of the 
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public burdens. The residts of both these dicainstances 
irere shown in a few years; and we shall see, before this 
reign is concluded, that tnmnphs arose from the efforts dt the 
nation enriched by some years of repose, and govemed by 
''the terrible comet of horse/' wliio has left one of tht 
loftiest names in English histoiy as William Htt, the great 
Darl of Ghathiun. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GwmGf: XL-^Com^mud: 1748— ireo. 

TkB years o^' peace were not devoied merely to the acquisitioa 
of wealth and the soothing of domestic difTerences. There 
were eflfoiis made, which prored very successful, to relax in 
some measure the fetters upon trade; the fisheries were 
Kberally encouraged, the colony of Nova Scotia strengthened, 
by the distribution of its lands among the soldiers and sailors 
who were thrown out of employment by the cessation of the 
war ; and many other measures were taken for the benefit of 
the nation. But these peaceful efforts are like the ordinary 
operations of nature, and are seldom recorded by the historian, 
or even obserred at the time. It is the storm and tempest 
tliat are thought worthy of mmncffial, and the written amials 
of a nation are unfortunately little else than an enumeratioB 
of its sufferings and battles. In 1750, however, a natural 
I^enomenon occurred, which roused the nation from the stupcar 
of a dull existence. An earihqxuike visited London, and waa 
distinctly felt to a considerable distance. On the 8th of 
February the shock was first perceived. On the same day oi the 
following month it was repeated with greater violence ; and 
b^fpocrisy, fanaticism, and fraud, combined to represent that 
the 8th of April would usher in the end of the wc^ld. 
Madmen or impostors ran about the streets announcing the 
inevitable doom. London was to sink in the abyss, and all 
the inhabitants to expire. The letter>writers of the time give 
us minute details of the result of these prophecies. The fields 
in the neighbourhood of the eity were filled on the night of 
the 7th of April, with innumerable crowds of all ranks, who 
had fied &om the approaching destruction. The city was 
nearly deserted, till the elapse of the predestined hour without 
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the threatened visitation restored the multitude to their homes, 
and opened the floodgates of wit and ridicule, which had been 
closed by superstition and fear. In the following year the 
political equilibrium was disturbed by the death o£ the Prince 
of Wales. He left his place as heir to the throne, to his son^ 
then in his fourteenth year, whom we shall afterwards become 
well acquainted with as George III. The "comet of horse" 
was working his way up to influence and power, and acknow- 
ledged already as chief of the liberal or reforming party in the 
State« We can imagine with what eyes he must have looked 
on the pettinesses and selflsh aims which characterized nearly 
all his contemporaries. A man with a clearer judgment and 
bolder spirit had never mingled in the strife of politics before; 
but miniate inquiry forces us to confess, that for awhile he 
stooped to the acts which he had formerly denounced. In 
power, he deserted some of the principles that had guided him 
in opposition ; but after a short obscuration, he burst forth, 
once more the unequalled assailant of abuse,-rand every cloud 
of foreign danger or domestic uneasiness attracted the public 
^tention more and more to the Great Commoner. 

There had arisen before this time a power on the outskirts 
of civilization, which united the vices both of savage and 
polished life, and began to exercise an unwholesome influence 
on the policy of Europe. The empire of Russia, founded by 
the Czar Peter, had already increased to an alarmiug size. It 
joined firmness and tenacity of purpose to the most un- 
principled versatility of means. Its throne, perpetually stained 
with blood or shaken by conspiracy, was at this time filled by 
theSmpressElizabeth; and the bitterness of the hatred between 
her and th^ great Frederick of Prussia — a potentate quite as 
dishonest and nearly as savage as the Russian — ^threatened to 
distoxb the general peace. The maritime powers, Trance and 
England, to unite whom nothing seemed so efficacious as the 
prospect of Muscovite aggression in the Baltic, kept their 
fleets prepared to defend Sweden against its designing and re- 
lentless enemy 2 and after this date we shall always find, th«i 
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whether at peace or at war, that grasping and ambitious power«^ 
stealthily or openly, has spread her fetters oyer the unprotected 
or unsuspecting territories of her neighbours, and has been 
a serious obstacle to the repose and settlement of all European 
States. If Peter was determined to introduce his country into 
the family of nations, he ought to have fitted her for the asson 
elation by greater refinement and higher principles than she 
had then attained ; — and if. after a continued intercourse with 
othar nations, a state so recently emerged from barbarism 
retains the vices of its origin, there is but one way left to pro* 
tect the civilization of the rest, and that is, to relegate thQ 
unworthy member to the congenial deserts from which shq 
came, and to the savage hordes whose company she never 
should have left. Quarrels soon arose between France and Engi 
laud about their interests in America; and though they did 
Hot come to an open rupture for some years, their disagreement 
left the other powers of Europe to pursue their separatq 
schemes without the control which those two nations, when on 
friendly terms, have always, exercised both in peace and war. 
Before we come to the hostilities of 1756, we have to observe 
two events of great importance which occurred in this reign ; 
The first is the reformation of the calendar, which was effected 
in 1752, by the dropping of twelve days between the 2nd and 
14th September, and the commencement of our year on the 1st 
of January. By this alteration, our dates were assimilated to 
those of all the rest of Europe, with the exception of Russia, 
which even to this hour computes by the old style. The other 
important event was the alteration of the marriage law, by 
which the shameful trade of the most degraded of the clergy 
was destroyed. Before this time, for the consideration of a 
bowl of pimch and half-a-guinea, some depraved and drunken 
priest was always ready to perform the ceremony without any 
proclamation of banns, or other inquiry ; and the result was, 
an incalculable number of ill-assorted marriages, which threw 
whole families into misery, and had a fatal effect on the morals 
of the nation. The enormity of the practice may be guessed 

Q 
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from the sererit j of the checks interposed. An illegal celdbra- 
tion of marriage was punished with seven years' transportation 
of the officiating minister ; and a false certificate, or a wilful 
destruction of the register books, entailed the penalty of deatL 
This was in 1753 ; and since, that time, a monopoly in the 
clandestine mannfactnre of Hymen's chains has continued in 
the Blacksmith of Gretna Green, — a strange oversight in the 
united parliament to abrogate the Meet-parson's trade^ and 
leave matters in other respects as they were, with only the 
additional trouble thrown on the fortune-hunter and his prej 
of a journey across the border. It was not however so much 
an oversight — ^for that might have been amended — as an over- 
zeal of the Scotch members on behalf of their national indepen- 
dence, and an unwillingness to interfere with the ecclesiastical 
regulations of the kirk. 

The aggressions of France were not confined to our Ameri« 
can possessions, but stretched also to our rising establishments 
in India. War in fact had raged for a long time between the 
French and English factories on the Coromandel coasts at 
first in the character of allies to the contending native princes^ 
but now in the avowed capacity of national enemies. The 
genius of Clive, who was originally a derk in a merchant's 
office, found the true field of its display in the organization of 
armies and military operations. In all quarters he had 
{proved successful over our rivals in trade and infiuence, and 
laid the foundation of our Indian empire in the skill with 
which he embodied the natives in our service, and turned the 
strength and numbers of the Hindoos and Mahometans into 
elements of our power over their country. A tempor»j 
check was placed on our career by the frightful incident of the 
imprisomnent of many of our countrymen in the Uac^-hde of 
Calcutta [1756]. A native prince, the suba of Bengal, kept 
a huudred and forty-six human beings in a dungeon eighteen 
feet square, without light or air, except what could find en- 
trance at two small apertures closely barred. By thirst and 
fiufibcation a hundred and twenty-three persons, including 
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86TeraI women and ebiidren, perished in one lu^t, and tlie 
Tfretdied survivors were subjected to torture of Tarions kindk 
But it i?ras not long before i^e levies of CSive and Lawrence 
{oused forih a righteous judgment on the guilty. The tyrant 
was dethroned and executed, Galeatta cmxMed to a native 
ruler in strict dependence upon the English, — great privileges 
were secared to British trade, and an enormous amount of 
money exacted as compensation for our snfimngs and exer- 
tions. These were the results of the unparalleled victoiy of 
Plassy, where Olive, with a small force of 900 Europeans sat 
1600 sepoys, overthrew 50,000 of the enemy, though their 
helpline had been improved by French instruction, and their 
artillery was served by French gunners. See what a hundred 
years in the history of a nation can produce. I%e glories of 
^^lassy will not be a oentnry old till 1857. Our stroggiesi, 
"then, were for commercial advantages and safety to our estar 
^blishments on ike coast. At this moment we see a territory 
nearly half the size of Europe, and a population of a hunj^red 
^ thirty millions^ submissive, and improving under the just 
^ benevolent sceptre of our queen. There is nothing equal 
to the rapid progress of this dominion, except, perhaps, the 
eastern empire of Alexander the Great. But the kings who 
Glared his conquest-s, instead of carrying on the glories of the 
^heeion name, sank into oriental despots like those they had 
displaced. The march of Grecian civilization was as transi- 
tory as the passage of their armies had been, and the Mace- 
Ionian phalanx was overthrown by the pomp of Asia. Not 
fio will end— we devoutly pray— the British domination in 
ffindostan. It will leave imperishable records of its existence 
in the amelioration of the laws, and the condition of the 
P^ple ; and above all, in the introduelion and spread of the 
saving doctrines of Christianity; the one sole religion whidk 
is compatible with national greatness or individual freedom. 
The same period that saw our first great successes in lndia» 
produced the first great eontest for our supremacy in America. 
At this time, in 1766, the thirteen cobnies ei Ihi^ish origa 
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txrere exposed to the commereial jealousy and nationAl eDiM^ 

of the iVench in Canada. In the south, also, the same inflti- 

ences \rere at work, and as New £ngland had to droad the 

assaults from Quebec and Montreal, the Yirginianft faiid^tQ 

resist the aggression of our rivals on the Ohio. Tho dbpotes 

of the settlers could not be settled by negotiation, and ad last 

the crowns of France and England entered into the qsanel, 

and war was once more let loose oyer all the worid [1756]. 

Our operations at first were unsuocessfuL In the Mediter* 

tanean the Erench attached the island of Minorca, whid& had 

come into our possession in the reign of Queen Anne, and ik 

squadron under Admiral Byng was sent out for its relieL The 

squadron was insufficient, being inferior in number to the 

enemy's fleet, and still more unfortunate in its commander 

than in its weakness. After a short cannonade between 

^e fleets, Byng hauled off, and declined to renew the engi^ 

ment. In this spiritless proceeding he was supported by the 

decision of a council of war, who met at his summons on 

board his ship, and the unusual sight was exhibited of a 

British admiral skulking out of battle and n^lecting the de* 

fence of- his countrymen who were hard pressed by an maf 

<m shore. The nation broke out into a flame of shame and 

anger. The ministry was Tciy glad to throw the bhmie of 

failure and the loss of Mlnorea on the unfortunate command^ 

He was tried by court-martial on his arrival at home, and 

though he proved the inferiority of his force, and the bad 

condition of his 8hips,<-*and though his judges acquitted him 

of cowardice or treachery^ and only brought him in guilty al 

a mistake in judgment, the popular indignation continued so 

fierce, that the ministry, though recently changed, did not 

dare to mitigate his sentence, and he was shot on the deck of 

the Monarque, in Portsmouth harbour, on the I4th of Maicfai 

1757. There is no incident in English history more dis* 

graceful to all the parties concerned. In spite of Byng's 

declarations^ there seems no way of defending him from an 

imputation of cpwardice, or of caution amounting to tiie 
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suae tiling. But as bis fonoal condemnation was for an 
mot m judgment, as many of the officers on his trial peti4 
ikmed, tar his life, as the ministry were conscious it was a 
stretch of pnnishment founded only on popular clamour, and 
aft-the hsg, with the prerogative of mercy expressly given 
hiia to .Qounteract the harsJmess of the law, allowed the 
seatcnee to take its course, it is impossible to deny that the 
execution of Byng, if not a judicial murder, was a barbarous 
mistake. A French author says, that this admiral was shot 
to enoourage the others, and it perhi^s had the efiPect ; for no 
English eonmiander smce that time has calculated the chances 
of safety when the numbers of the enemy were at all on an 
equality with hia own, and it is even possible that the dis'^ 
aster of Minorca gave us St. Vincent and Trafalgar. The 
period we have now arrived at was unfortunate for the British 
arms by land as well as by sea. In America^ General Brad- 
dodc, a pompous disciplinarian, fell into an ambush of French 
and L&dians, and suffered great loss in the West. The ap- 
pearance of success under Greneral Shirley in the north, in an 
expedition against Niagara, was a poor compensation for the 
life and money it cost. There were perpetual quarrels between 
the colonial assemblies and the governors appointed by the 
crown; ano^at no time had the reputation of England for 
visdom and power been as low both at home and abroad. 

There was disunion in the cabinet and distrust among tho 
people. The great commoner, Mr. Pitt, who filled the post of 
paymaster of the forces, opposed a clause in a convention lately 
(xmclttded with E.ussia» which guaranteed Hanover at the 
expense of England, and was dismissed from his office. His 
friends were dismissed at the same time, and he prepared his 
Resistible eloquence to revenge their disgrace. But the 
state of afiEairs produced his triumph without much exertion 
tf his own. In 1768, a year of universal war, when a strong 
iand was needed to hold the helm, the nation looked for 
safety to one man; and Pitt was appointed minister with 
uncontrolled power. A rapid glance at the course of eventa 
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will show how immenselj a coontrj benefits in a state of war, 
by the energy of an administration over which one master 
spirit presides. Parliament Toted larger supplies than had 
ever been known. Expeditions were fitted out^ and landinga 
effected on various parts of the Frendi coast, and the harbour 
and basin of Cherboni^ destroyed. A repulse was experienced 
in a landmg at 8t. Gas, and Hke enemy were irritated rather 
than weakened by our attempts, but victory resumed her old 
adherence to the British flag at sea> and shed glory, not yet 
past away, on the names of Hawke, and Howe, and Boscawea. 
When our power had been manifested by these exertions 
near home, and while we made sereral acquisitions on the 
ooast of Africa^ and the gallant Admiral Fococke maintained 
our reputation in the Indian seas, Pitt directed his attrition 
to our colonies in America^ and resolved to strike a blow at 
the French influence in those regions £rom which it should 
never recover. An officer of the name of Wolfe, who had 
raised himself at an early age to the rank of brigadier* 
general, had shown great energy and skill at the reduction of 
Ziouisberg, and the other operations in Gape Breton, in 175^. 
The minister had his eye upon talent wherever it made its- 
appearance, and confided to the youthful general his plan for 
the subjugation of the whole of Canada. This was to reduce 
the fortress of Quebec, which was the strongest in America; 
and the soldier, in reliance on the courage oi his troops, and 
the co-operation of the navy, undertook the task which the 
statesman proposed. With an army of 8000 men, which 
was to be reinforced by the conc^itration of two expeditions 
under General Amherst and General Prideaux, engaged in 
operations not far from the St. Lawrence, he took post near 
the falls of M ontmorenoi, and prepared for the principal 
attack. A part of the fleet forced its passage above Quebec, 
aaid was enabled to aid in the military operations. A direct 
attempt on the citadel, commanded as it was by a famous 
officer of the name of Montcalm, and garrisoned by forces 
more numerous than the besieging army, was thought too 
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hazardous. A repulse in one of tke first movements added 
to the danger of the British if they remained inactive, and 
ft was determined to put everything to the risk of a dashing 
tssauit, of which success is the only thing which saves it 
from the imputation of raslmess. Crossing the river at night, 
and clambering up the steep face of a nearly precipitous 
elevation, the soldiers achieved a footing en the celebrated 
heights of Abraham. These heights were on the level of 
Quebec, and offered a commanding position for the attack. 
The gallant Montcabi advanced with all his forces, and a 
regular engagement took place. Wolfe was three times 
wounded, but continued his command till loss of blood 
brought him to the ground. In this situation, while leaning 
on the shoulder of a yoimg officer who stooped for the purpose 
of supporting him, a cry arose, "They run! They run!" 
"Who run?" asked the expiring hero. "The enemy." 
"What, the cowards fly akeady ! then I die content." 

The glories of the victory and the acquisition of Canada 
scarcely compensated in the hearts of his countrymen, for 
the loss of the noble Wolfe. Monuments were erected to 
his memory, but the most enduring of all is West's great 
picture of the scene of his death, which is familiar to us in 
WooUett's beautiful engraving. An anecdote connected vdth 
his last achievement has only lately been made public, which 
shows the refinement of his mind. While floating, in the 
dark, down the river to surprise the heights of Abraham, 
he repeated, in a whisper to the officers in the boat, a large 
portion of Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard, then 
recently published, and ended by saying, " Gentlemen, I would 
tafcher be the author of that poem, than have all the glory I 
feel sure of to-morrow." We can imagine the stanza on which, 
with the presentiment of genius, he dwelt the most. 

<* The boost of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike the ineyitable hour, — 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.** 
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The fall of Quebec vrsa followed, in a few mbnths, by that 
t)f Montreal, and now the whole of the Canadas was a 
possession of the British forces. In Hindostan, similar 
successes attended also our efforts, and the French influence 
was greatly reduced by our conquest of the territory (tf 
Arcot. On the continent of Europe, the tide of victory was 
equally strong. The Prussians, supported by English aid in 
men and money, retained the advantage over the preponderating 
forces of their enemies, and it will be sufficient to say, that a 
naval force of unexampled numbers was under the command 
of Eodney, Boscawen, and Hawke. In the midst of these 
Successes, while couriers from every quarter were daily arriving 
with fresh news of victories and conquests, the king was 
struck with apoplexy, and died on the 26th of October, 1760, 
in the seventy-eighth year of his age, and thirty-fourth of his 
reign. 

Before we enter on the long and interesting reign of his suOi' 
cessor, George III., it will be useful to take a short review of the 
changes undergone by this nation since the accession of the late 
king, and observe the effect of a period of thirty-three years, on 
the power and position of the country. When he came to 
the throne, in 1727, the family of Brunswick was still new to 
the people, and the principles it represented were displeasing 
to great numbers. The hopes of the Jacobites were still 
fresh; and the lovers of despotic power throughout the 
world hostile to the limited ruler. It was, undoubtedly, 
fortunate for this kingdom that the principles of liberty were 
so intertwined with the rights of the monarch, that in self* 
defence he was obliged to be the enemy of arbitaraiy govern- 
ment. As in previous periods of our history we iind that a 
disputed succession to the crown was beneficial to the subject, 
by obliging the occupant of the throne to strengthen his 
title by popular favour, we trace the same influence at work 
in the reigns of the first two Georges. A constitutional 
throne could only be rendered secure by adherence to tlie 
conditions on which it was based. Parliaments acquired power. 
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^ren at tke time when they were losing their independency 
and the members, perhaps, grew more anxious for the enlarge- 
ment of their privileges when they found that the privileges 
30 obtained could be turned into com. A ministiy on the 
same ground did not grudge an increase of popular in* 
flneuce^ when it knew that by bribes or promises it could 
goide that influence as it chose. The object of all parties, 
therefore, was to obtain a parliamentary majority and not 
to render parliaments powerless. We accordingly find, that 
while Prench despots were punishing their refractoiy assem- 
blies by exile and imprisonment, Walpole was buying over 
votes with bills for a thousand pounds, and Pitt obtained 
more supplies from a parliament fascinated by his eloquence, 
ond anxious for his favour, than could have been wrung from 
the nation by the utmost stretch of power. 

But the rise in national power by conquests in India and 
America was accompanied by the growth of a middle class, 
among whom wealth became more equally diffused, and this 
in a short time counteracted the servility and dishonesty of 
parliaments by making bribery impossible, and creating a 
public spirit founded on personal independence. An astonish- 
ing increase took place in the riches of the country by the 
spread of our commerce to aU quarters of the world. Agri* 
culture felt the benefit without at first exactly comprehending 
the cause of the increased value of land. The gold of Hin- 
dostan and the traffic of America raised the price of Warwick- 
shire and Midlothian farms. Property was subdivided by the 
ambition of merchants grown rich in foreign trade, and the 
squirearchy were civilized and improved by the infusion of 
fresh blood. Another reason of the prosperity of the country 
was the total cessation of the ridiculous claims of the Stuarts. 
After the attempt in 1745, and the degradation in mind and 
manners of the last claimant, Charles Edward, who lived a 
dissolute drunkard till 1788, no farther effort was made to 
weaken the title of the line of Hanover ; and though a new 
danger was likely to arise from the tendency of the Jacobitea 
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to eoconrage absolate principles eren in tbe iaBSje&tsk^thbdb 
hj law, tibat feeling liad not jet been experienced in the time 
of GecM]^ 21., and the adherents of the old canse nmged 
themselves nnminally on the i»de of the peqsl^ and were 
jealous of the power of the crown. We were now^ at all 
events, a xmiied people as regarded the succession to tlie- 
tbrone ; and, as the great calamity of dvil dissension was hy 
this means rendered impossible, the kingdom of Gteat Britain^ 
defended horn aggression by the four seas whkh guzurd her 
shores, was at liberty to enter on the peaceful career of com- 
merce and colonization, which was not materially ktterrupted 
eten by foreign war. It was dnrmg this period that the 
manufactures of the country todk their rise. 1%e names of 
Watt and Arkwright were as yet scarcely known, but they 
were busy laying the foundation c^ their future fame. An 
attempt at a cotton-mill was made in Birmingham in 1741,. 
the moving poWer being a couple of asses, and it proved a 
failure ; but the minds of mi^i were turned in that dircctiony 
and Brindley, who immortalized himself by the construction 
of the Bridgewater Canal, effected some improvements in a 
steam-engine which had been introduced in a very rude state 
by a perscm of the name of Savery. In a few years we shall 
see wliat the steam giant produced, and we shall acknowied^ 
that Watt alone compensated to his country for the loss ci all 
her American colonies, and made it, in fact, almost ind^en- . 
dent of territorial aggrandizement, as long as it has its inex> 
haustibk su|^lies of iiaa and coal. 

The f(Mreign hutii and uncultivated minds of the two 
Geoiges were not favourable to the court patronage of litera- 
ture. latUe could be expected of two monarchs who spoke of 
Pope as Mister Bode, and confessed that they hated ^aintin§^ 
and Poetry. But the author was now beyond the necessity of 
private patronage, whether by king or noble. Booksellers like 
Lintot and Tona<Mk were sprmging up as middlemen between 
tiie writer and the pul^e. Pope, by his translation of Homer» 
realized five thousand two hundred pounds; dTolmson waa 
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hjmg the foundation of a Kterary republic, and oonstitated 
bimsdf tlie dictator ; Fielding was holding the mirror up to 
tatare by the invention of the novel of common life^ where 
people of ordinary rank were represented as they are, where 
the noes and weaknesses of high life were punished by expo- 
tare, and where, in fact, by this admirable style of composi- 
tion, the parts of patron and dient were reversed, and the 
i^iisd voluptuary or unprincipled statesman lay at the mercy 
of the Mithor. The moral essays of the Spectator and Tattler 
had had some slight effect ; but an essay is a very different 
^ing from a transcript from actual life. The scenes in 
SmoHett, and even in Richardson, i4[)pear to us gross and re- 
voltbg. They were descriptions of the manners of the time, 
and oould be conveyed in no other way ; and who can say to» 
what an extent the refinement which has since taken place is 
to be traced to the exposure of coarsenesses and iniquities so 
vividly presented in those m^n's works? The manners at 
that time and for a considerable period afterwards were* 
wortiiy of the severest castigation. The moralist who visited 
for these things was not confined to the pm. There are 
immortal sermons on the sins of the upper classes and the 
de^:adation of the lower, conveyed in the inimitable pictures 
of Hogarth. The Hake's Prosress and the Marriage a la 
Mode, with many ol^iers, are his protest against the state of 
Bfonds in his time ; and if it be objected that vice still con- 
tinues its reign, our answer is a sorrowful confession, but a 
boast at the same time, that vice has now no triumphant 
progress-^-that if people are profane, or drunken, or dissolute- 
in other respects, they endeavour to conceal their sins, and do 
not flaunt them in tiie public gaze. There are no boxes at 
places of public entertainment, such as Yauxhall and Bane- 
lagh were at this period, filled with staggering eaiJs and 
bnizen-feioed ladies of rank ; the ladies concealing their want 
of blushes behind a velvet mask, and the gentlemen ready to 
engage in duels on the idightest provocation. The open pro- 
iigacy of tiie eonrt had, of course, its effect on the nobility ». 
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When a mistress reigned in St. James's, and displayed te 
influence unreproved by priest or bishop, it was useless to 
expect a purity of manners in the courtiers which might hawt 
seemed a reflection on the king. Vice, in fact, became ct 
fashion, and the extonals of impropriety were aasnmed kk 
some instances where the reality did not exist. A sort d 
reversed hypocrisy which it is difficult to bdieve, but which 
shows how irresistible ia the power of great example. The 
theatre at this period was in the uncontrolled possession of 
some authors, who, by the exercise merely of verbal wit and 
indelicate situation, satisfied the perverted taste of the time. 
In all Gongreve, and Farquhar, and Yanburgh, there is not an 
attempt at the natural representation of actual life. There is 
a perpetual succession of brilliant dialogues and profligate 
adventures, of which we can only hope that the one is as 
likely to be a true presentment as the other; and till we 
hear footmen, and porters, and waiting-maids as happy in 
metaphor and simile as those of Gongreve, we shall try to 
believe that his representation of ladies' and gentlemen's 
actions is as far from the truth as their conversation. Best 
sign of a period, both in intellect and morals, when the sober 
majesty of Shakspeare predominates on the stage— when from 
that inexhaustible storehouse are drawn the noblest lessons of 
philosophy and truest examples of life, and when the unwhole- 
some brilliancy of the Gongreves and Gentlivres, and even of 
the more modem Sheridans, is considered but the sparklings 
of putrefaction, and not 'Uhe light from heaven." To that 
degree of refinement the public in the reign of Geoi^ 11. 
had not attained, but purer days were coming. The genius 
of Garrick had introduced a finer taste in the drama, and the 
grosser plays of former times were gradually withdrawn. It 
was left for a great actor of our own day to render the theatre 
a place of entertainment to which the purest might go without 
a blush ; and it is only to be hoped that the noble example of 
Macready will be followed in this respect by all future 
directors of the stage, and that an institution which is so 
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admirably adapted for a school of morals and a veliicle of in- 
ttroetioii, may not be perverted from its true and honcurable- 
intent. With this brief notice we pass from George II., 
adding only tho fervent wish that he may long possess th& 
distinciiou of being the last foreigner who sat on the British 
fiiroiie« 
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CHAPTER XI. 

George Iir.,l7C0. 

K TEUE Englishman was his successor, in the person of his 

•grandson, George HI. Perhaps he was in some respects too 

much of an Englishman, for he had several of the qualities 

which are said to be characteristic of John Bull. He was 

iprejudiced and self-willed; not seeing very far, but seeing 

very clearly what came within his sphere of vision ; sober, 

•conscientious, and indomitably persevering. He had been 

brought up very carefully by his mother, who sedulously kept 

him from a knowledge of the world ; and by her favourite 

Adviser, the Earl of Bute, who kept him in ignorance of the 

real principles of the British constitution, and imbued him 

with arbitrary ideas more fitted for the Tudor or Stuart line 

than the Hanoverian. This baleful influence was exercised 

over him for some years after his accession, and in some 

degree neutralized the other advantages of his position. No 

king had ever succeeded to the throne under such favourable 

circiunstances. The genius of Pitt had raised the nation to 

the highest point of ^lory and power. In every field and over 

«very sea the flag of England flew from victory to victory. 

The people had confidence in an administration that ruled the 

destinies of Europe, and nothing seemed wanting to the 

national felicity but a sovereign who could shake himself free 

of the foreign prepossessions which had been so injurious to 

his predecessors, and could share the triumphs of his country 

in the double capacity of Englishman and king. George was 

at this time in the twenty-third year of his age, active, if 

not graceful in appearance, and with a countenance expressive 

of good nature. The Great Commoner perceived at his first 

interview with the new sovereign, that there was an influence 
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«Dpenor to liis own. Ou ^iftwiiiiig ia the heads of his pxo- 
posed annoimceiBeiit of the acoessios, the king thanked him 
inth great kindness of manner, but said he had already com- 
mitted the task to Lord Bute. But the time had not yet 
€ome for an open rapture with the peculiar though impe- 
rious minister, and the war was prosecuted as before, the 
fiiTokms and powerful Duke of Newcastle being nominally at 
the head of the administration, but with the direction of 
everything in the hands of Pitt. A year, however^ scarcely 
•elapsed before a discussicm on the pit)priety of a war with 
Spain, on account of an ofiensive treaty with Trance, which 
is known by the name of the Tamily Compact, enabled the 
•court to carry its wishes into effect. The temper of the great 
ministcx could not brook the minority in which he was placed 
in the cabinet, and he resigned the seals in October, 1761 ; 
but the generosity of his disposition was so moved by the 
unexpected kindness and gracious ex|»?essions of the young 
idng, that at his audience of leave he burst into tears. A 
pension of 3000/. a year was settled on him for three lives, 
and a peerage bestowed on his wife. This appearance of 
•court dependence did not interfere for any length of time 
with his popularity, and we shall meet him again, still more 
honoured by the people, and made once more indispensable to 
the crown. The king married in this year (1761,) the princess 
^phia Charlotte, of Mecklenb^-Strelitz, whose domestic 
virtues were of incalculable benefit to this nation throughout 
her life. The wrinkles and infirmities which age had pro- 
<luced in the English queen, when she was seen by the elders 
of this generation, prevented them from giving credit to the 
-statement that she had ever been anything but ugly and un- 
graceful. But we are told by observers who were not likely 
to flatter, that she made a most favourable impression on her 
first arrival, and Horaee Walpole admits, " that everybody 
was content, everybody was pleased. She looks very sensible^ 
cheerful, and remarkably genteel." A marriage and a coro- 
nation in the same year, with balls at court and a ,dinner at 
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Guildliall, must have made Charlotte's first season in £i)giau4 
the gayest of her life. But the married pair had tho ^xeelr 
lent sense to appreciate the privacy of life as well m tb^ 
magnificence of their position ; and by the purchase of Buck;» 
ingham House they were enabled to retire from tiie splenr 
dours of St. James's, unless when the duties of their rauk 
compelled them to undergo the labours of ceresHUiy a84 
state. 

In the followmg year the cloud which had been vidiUe only 
to the prescient eye of Pitt, was palpable to all. d/gem der 
clincd either to explain or modify the Eamily Compact^ and 
war against that power was declared (4th of Janaary^ 1762). 
Always popular in England was the dianoe of a Spaniah war^ 
Glory is doubly grateful when it is accompanied by gaiu ; and 
the treasure ships of Peru, and the first-rates of Baroelooa^ 
afforded a full harvest of both. The efforts of England were 
gigantic, and her blows incessant. The island of Martinique 
was conquered from the French— 'the Spanish power w&e 
weakened by the loss of the Havannah and of ManiUi^— witk 
a ransom for the private property of the latter place of 4,000,000 
dollars. Her ruin was completed by the capture of the great 
galleons, the Santissima Trinidad and the Hermione, contain- 
ing treasure to the amount of a million and a half sterling. 
The result was, that in less than a year from the commence- 
ment of hostility, the cry became universal in Spain-^" Peace 
with England, and war with all the world." Lord Bute* who 
had succeeded Newcastle in the premiership, and who waa 
conscious that all the glory of the war was still carried to the 
credit of Mr. Pitt, was eager to accept the offers of acoommods^ 
tion which were now made to him both by France aiod Spain^ 
The terms which were at last agreed upon, confirmed to 
Great Britain her new acquisitions in America, and relieved 
her of any farther rivabry on the coast of India. Some of our 
oonqTiests, however, were restored, and a clamour was got up« 
headed by Pitt, who considered our gains not equal to' our 
successes. Opposition, however, was rapidly terminated bj 
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the general desire for peace. We were accused by the king 
of PrijEssia of liaying deserted him in his war with Austria^ 
but thou^ not interdicted from making a separate arrange* 
ment with France and Spain, we obtained for him a deda- 
ration^ of »eutrality from those powers in all Gennan disputes, 
and the conqueror of Silesia was fully able to madntain 
himself against the enemies whom he had humbled in so 
many fields. The treaty of Fontainbleau was, therefore, the 
signal for the universal cessation of war in Europe, and the 
nations breathed, for a time, after so many years of conflict 
aj)d destruction. The repose of this country was disturbed, 
by poHtioal struggles. The object of the Icing was to emanci- 
pate himself from the tutelage of the aristocratic families 
which had guided and controlled the crown since the revo*. 
lution. For this purpose he was anxious to find a counter- 
poise to their authority in the daily increasing wealth and 
influence of the commercial classes; and as at this period, 
for the first time in English annals, seats in parliament 
became matters of bargain and sale, he was not without hopes 
of strengthening the throne at the expense of ^m unpopular 
nobility and a venal Commons. 

' The Jacobites, or those who from constitution or tradition 
were in favour of arbitrary power, were ready enough to aid 
in this good work, and the court was shortly in a position to 
show its real intention. Whenever freedom is aimed at, the 
&r8t attack is made on the press. There was a clever, witty, 
profligate, and unprincipled man of the name of Wilkes, who 
had sat for some years as member for Aylesbury, and hftd 
made himself notorious, in the year 1763, by his pamphlets 
against the ministry; at last, emboldened by impunity, he 
soared higher than the admiiustration, and personally attacked 
the king. Sycophancy took the name of loyalty, and all the 
resources of the law were let loose. He was expelled from the 
house of commons for a scandalous Hbel, and re-elected by the 
constituency of Westminster. Every person knew that in his 
private character he was infamous and debased, and perhaps 

B 
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in aome r^fance on thk, tEe prosecution against )am 
hegaiL But the people at large, and the more liberal anKmg 
the statesmen, peroeived that the battle of libf)rfy was to be 
fought in his persKHi, and great efforts weire made m his 
behalf. A triumph was aehieyed in the declaration called 
forth by this struggle agamst the legality of General warrants, 
which is well worth all the trouble produced by themaiigBitf 
of Wilkes. A general warrant was an instrument empoweEiBg- 
the arrest of persons not named, so that many pec^k might 
be dragged to prison on mere suspicion. The ihiKmniia and. 
constitutional wisdom of chief justice Piatt put an end to this 
stretch of power, and the same qualities were of hixthst. s^rviee* 
to his country when he was derated to the peerage as^Marqois 
Camden. While these internal coonnotions waie going on,, 
our quarrels with the colonies in America began. They origi- 
nated in a great measure with the king himself. With the- 
patriotic intention of reducing the burdens of the people, he: 
insisted on aportion of the taxes being thrown on the colonists* 
The ministry saw the danger of such a proceedings but Mr. 
Grenyille, who in 1764 was at the head of afifkirs, was intisd- 
dated into agreement hy a threat of the loss of his office, and 
consented to carry measures of which he disapi»cy?«d. He 
first interfered with the paper currency of the colonies, by a& 
act presenting colonial bills &om being considered a l^al 
tend^ ; and finally attempted to raise a revenue firmn stamps. 
This created a ferment in the &ee legislatures of the diff^rmit 
colonies, who saw that if the pnnciple were admitted, BngbtnA 
might impoverish them by taxes to any amount, witiiout 
sharing the burden herself. The attempt was temporarily witii- 
drawn, when the results were seen; but in this as in other 
instances, 'Hhe attempt and not the deed confounds us.*' All 
the ill feding remained, thou^ the cause was apparently re- 
moved. The stubbornness o( the king acted however cm. the 
pliancy of his minister ; the national spirit became high on oar 
mde as well as on the colonists', and it was resolved to oany 
the suprenmcy of pariiament with a high hand. In sjute of tbtft 
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ctmrgy of Fitt in resisting the measure, and the warnings of 
otfasr stotesmen who foresaw the lamentable consequences of 
perseverantoythe act for imposing stamp duties in the American 
proTinoes was carried on the 23nd March, 1765, and opposition 
«t onoe began. The coloiiists passed resolutions to abstain 
from all attieles on which a tax was levied ; and commerce 
rigidly felt the effects of a diminished consumption. Scarcity 
also existed at this time at home ; and frequent riots took 
place in consequence of the decline of manufactures. The 
king Tented his dissatisfaction on his ministers, and dismissed 
them ; but who would consent to be their successors under 
drcnmstances of such public suffering and court intrigue ? 
Fitt and otiliers declined the task, unless under such conditions 
as the king and his siecret advisers could not agree to ; he 
was therefore forced to throw himself back on the old whig 
party under the leadership of the Marquis of Rockingham. 
The principal service rendered to his country by this nobleman 
was his introduction into public life, as his secretary, of the 
celebrated Edmund Burke, — a man whose political wisdom and 
literary powers receive a higher appreciation from each new 
generation which benefits by the study of his works. But 
d.oquence as great as Burke's, and more effective, was at 
woxk on the other side of the Atlantic, and roused a spirit of 
resistanee which no eSbrts at conciliation could have allayed. 
Patridc Henry, an orator of the loftiest order, brought forward 
resolutions agaiiist the stamp act in the assembly of Tirginis^ 
which were instantly adopted by aU the legislatures in America. 
Bival manufibctures to those of England were established in 
iiie towns, and propositions even entertained against the ex- 
portation of tobacco, from which so much British revenue was 
ilerived. But a pause in these proceedings was expected in 
ilie following year, when the Stamp Act, amidst the fiery de- 
nunciatians of Pitt against its injustice, was finally repealed, 
and otiier measures taken for the restoration of harmony 
Itetween the countries. The harmony vras short-lived. The 
lej^l of the Stamp Act offended the king, and gave a handle 
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to the demagogues of America, to rail against the .weakness of 
the parliament which had yielded to fear what it denied to 
justice. The calm wisdom of the great Washington was dis^ 
regarded or unknown, and his satisfaction with the setiilemeBt 
of the quarrel was of no avail. Open enmity was merely ex- 
changed for secret grudging, and both sides were ready for a 
renewal of the dispute. The court considered the victory 
gained when it obtained the services of Pitt ; but the arrogance 
of the great statesman neutralized the noble qualities he pos- 
sessed. He offended the members of his party even in the act 
of calling them into power ; he forfeited the confidence of the 
people by wearing the state livery of an earldom ; — and soon 
showed how powerless Lord Chatham was to control the rebel- 
lious spirits which had yielded to Mr. Pitt. Disgusted, after a 
time, with the disobedience of his subordinates, the envy oi his 
rivals, the coolness of his friends, and the loss of his popularity, 
the haughty minister kept aloof from public business altogether, 
and gave way to fits of temper which he dignified with the name 
of bad health. He retained his office of Privy Seal, though the 
principal 'place in the administration was filled by the Duke 
of Grafton. But the object of the king was gained— the 
opposition of the great orator was no longer to be feared, and 
vigorous measures were resolved on to reduce the Americaas 
to submission. Chatham, however, foreseeing the increased 
unpopularity of the ministry, seized a favourable moment for 
resigning the privy seal, and tried to recover the favour of the 
public by destroying an administration which he had not been 
able to support. Freed from the trammels of office, he waited 
in grim repose for an opportunity of once more showing bis 
transcendant power, and trampling on his enemies. Strong 
opposition was made in parliament to the attempt at coercing 
the colonies, and extending taxation where representation 
did not exist. But all opposition was disregarded ; Boston, 
which had been most active in resisting the exoiae^ was 
garrisoned by troops and blockaded by ships. AssodatioBS 
were instantly entered into by the other colonies for the 
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defence of tbeir liberties, and the citizens, so early as 1769, 
were recommended to provide themselyes with arms on the 
transparent pretence of a probable ruptnre with France, — 
While meetings of infuriated colonists were held at Boston, 
dinners of no less furious enemies of the ministry took 
^lace in London. There was a sympathy between the sup- 
porters of Wilkes in his prosecution for a libel and the 
defenders of the Americans in their resistance to arbitrary 
power. The ery of " Wilkes and liberty" comprehended the 
** patriots" on both sides of the Atlantic. Riots broke out in 
the capital ; Ireland became disturbed ; the king unbendingly 
pnrsued the path he had once taken; Chatham gloomed iu 
ominous silence from his retreat at Hayes; and the anonymous 
slanderer and experienced politician, who is still known to us 
only as Junius, attacked the ministry and the king himself with 
great bitterness and force. These concurrent causes, and the 
renewal, in 1770, of Chathamfs attendance in parliament as 
leader of the hostile phalanx, drove the Duke of Grafton from 
power, and his place was supplied by Lord North. But the 
half-measures of this minister did not satisfy the wishes of the 
king. His temper was roused by the struggle, and the battle 
became fiercer than ever. Chatham directly accused him of 
personal duplicity and a design to, destroy the liberties of the 
people and the independence of parliament by bribes. His 
words were taken down, but no proceedings followed. Public 
meetings were called ; the Lord Mayor of London lectured the 
king when admitted to deliver an address ; and the ministry 
relied all ^as time on their padiamentary minority and the 
orderly habits of the English people. The orderly habits, 
however, of the American colonists broke down under fresh 
provocation ; lives were lost at Boston in a struggle with the 
soldiers, and the incident was represented in the newspapers 
as a deUberate massacre. Passions were roused to such an 
extent on both sides that it was impossible to prevent an 
appeal to arms. But when the king's forces were attacked- 
and the colonists stood in open array against the mother 
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country, the feeling in England began to dtaaagd, Ttmvym^ 
pathj wMck had been so poweifol in favour of an q^cessed 
people was turned into animosity against impracticabie xebeb 
— Chatham himself defended them no more. Tet there still 
remained thousands, perhaps millions, in this country, who 
viewed with greater s^prehension the success of the king than 
of the colonists. Lord Chatham's speech was not forgotten* 
where he had said that three millions of men unable to defend 
their freedom were the fitted instruments to destroy the 
liberties of the rest. I cannot go through the painful soenes 
of that melancholy strife. I will only say that after the 
display of great bravery on both sides, and oonsummaie skill 
on the part of the Americans — ali«r altematians of conqueat 
and defeat — the ever advancing tide of resistanoe to ^foitish 
rule spread over the whole country ; the genius of Waslnngtan 
and the wisdom of Franklin guided the strong wills of the 
resisting millions, and Erance, in an evil hour for her reigning 
dynasty, having joined in the fray, even the obstinacy ai 
George was overcome, and the independence of liie United 
States was formally acknowledged [1783]. 

In this year began the career of that great nation, in which 
we ourselves take a personal interest, as if its glory and 
power, and the triumphs €i its future oivilisatiQn,.all bekmged 
to oursdves. The feeling also of pride in Old England is com- 
mon in the west. As we look forward to the time when our 
desoendants of the Anglo-fiaxon blood shall be the masters and 
benefactors of tiie New World, so they look back with aproud 
appropriaticm to the glories of their forefathers : and xeaUy it 
is impossible to look up<»i people as foreigners who boast as 
much as we do of Cressy and PoictieoFS, and claim Shakspeare, 
and Milton, and Locke as their countrymen. The later years 
of the war were rendered illustrious by the first appearance in 
parliament of William Pitt and IRichard Brinaley Sheridan. 
Pitt, the son of the great Chatham, inherited his eloquence 
and lire. His first speech, in 1781, though on the losing side 
of parliameDtary reform— a motion for which was introduced 
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%3r Boxke-^justified all the expectaiiooB iHudi hud beoi 
formed of him by his friend. His opponents also acknow- 
ledged the value of the acoession dP so mxuAi eloqa^iee «nd 
wisdom to the service of the public; and a brighter tune 
seemed opening for the popular element in our constitution, 
by the championship of the people being undertaken by such 
orators and statesmen as Fox, and Sheridan, and Burke, and 
Pitt. But ambition soon dissolved the union of these illus- 
trious m^L Ygx, at an early period ceased to be personaUy 
intimate with Pitt, and consented to join the ministiy of Lord 
North, which he had been unsparing in denoundng. Pitt 
kept aloof till the coalition fell to pieces ; and when the kin^ 
risking his crown on the venture, dismissed his nunistry ui 
the face of a majority which supported them, and called Ktt 
to the management of aiiairs, the young statesman relied so 
strongly on the unpopularity of his opponents and the un- 
bending courage of the king, that he entered on the office in 
^pite of difficulties and dangers which would have appalled a 
man of less nerve and self-ieiiance. At this time he was 
three-and-twenty years of age ; raised to the highest office in 
the state, and confident in his own abilities to an extent 
which in any one else must have been the result of vanitj 
and sdif-delusion, his first steps were the result of an extxemB 
-caution, which put his adversaries off their guard as so difiBs- 
jrent from the impetuosity of youth. He declined to dissolve 
*he parliament, though the hostile majority was so lai^e. Its 
taunts and threatenings ^ere all in vaii^. He knew that any 
act of factbns anger, such as the threatened measure of 
stopping the supplies, would disgust the sober part of the 
nation, and he knew, also, it only required time to bring into 
play the Tu«cnipiiIoi« energy of the king and the subsemency 
of the house of lords. A clamour was raised against the 
majority in parliament, as if they were the enemies of the 
constitution by refusing the king the exercise of his preroga- 
tive in the choice of his ministers. At this time the constitu- 
tional law seems to have been unknown, that a ministry can 
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only exist by the support of parliament. Clamours were als0 
raised on the subject of the India bill introduced by Eox, 
which vested the government of that country in certain com- 
missioners, with a subordinate board of directors chosen by 
the proprietors, who were to render their accounts to the 
shareholders • every six months. It limited the arbitraiy 
power of the governor-general by making his decision con- 
trollable by his council : it did away with monopolies, and, 
in short, had a great many of its main features in common 
with the present and proposed regulations of our Indian 
territories. These changes were represented as attadLS on 
the crown and on property, and as having for their only 
object the consolidation of the power of the ministers 
and the perpetual exclusion of their adversaries. All the 
merchants who had fattened on the spoils of native princes, 
all the returned nabobs who had purchased parliamentaiy 
boroughs, all the subservient followers of the king, and many 
who were honestly alarmed at the boldness of the change, 
were active in opposition. Fox was great, and eloquent, and 
sincere, but the tide of all these concurring causes turned 
against him. Pitt watched the fittin^^ opportunity, and 
appealed to the country on the plea that the crown was 
endangered by these two revolutionary measures— the reform 
of Indian management and the denial of the king's right to 
govern through a minority. A parliament was returned, 
which with meek submission registered all his degrees, and 
for seventeen years gave to the sovereign the power of a 
despot clothed in constitutional forms. What the fiery zeal 
of Strafford contemplated for Charles I., the nobler genius 
and purer character of Pitt accomplished on behalf of 
George III. The influence of the crown was strengthened 
by periodical additions to the house of lords, and the favour 
of the commons retained by apparent efforts at retrenchment 
and reform, in which however the omnipotent minister was 
defeated, though supported by Eox and his followers. A bill 
for the management of India waa introduced by Pitt, and in 
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it were found certain regulations which were more for the 
benefit of the administration than those which had brought 
so much obloquy on the proposition of his rival. He altered 
the taxes, and held out hopes of paying off the national debt 
by a sinking fund. The greatest goyemor-general who had 
ever ruled in India was given up as a sacrifice to the malice 
and indignation of Fox, and Burke, and Sheridan, but saved 
from everything but misery and impoverishment by the delays 
interposed in the course of his trial. The quarrels between 
the king and heir apparent, afterwards Cteorge IV., which 
threatened to exceed the disagreements between all former 
kings and princes of Wales, were dishonourably hushed up 
by mutual deceptions and the payment of the young man's 
debts. The tide of ministerial influence still flowed on, till a 
gloom was thrown on the prospects of the tories by the 
insanity of the king, which occurred in 1788. The heir 
apparent had thrown himself into the arms of the whigs, and 
if the madness of his father had been permanent, he would 
have revenged on his ministers the harshness of the treatment 
he had received at their hands. Every effort therefore was 
used on both sides ; on one to limit the inevitable regency 
in the expectation of a speedy recovery; on the other, to 
bestow the undiminished royal authority on the prince, as if 
he had succeeded in the course of nature. Pitt on this 
question took the high revolutionary ground of parliamentary 
control, Fox, the equally high monarchical ground cf inde- 
feasible right. While all parties however were thus showing 
how rapidly their views of constitutional government varied 
with their supposed interest, a dreadful rumour spread through 
the town that the king was recovering. The effect was tre- 
mendous. Negotiations were interrupted — ^visits by such 
time-servers as Lord Chancellor Thurlow to Carlton House, 
were broken off — and early in February, 1789, the star of 
Pitt was once more resplendent, and his majesty was declared 
in full possession of his powers. The domestic virtues of the 
king, and his fanner-like appearance— perhaps also his sturdy 
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persevcnmee—bad endeared Mm to the people^ ivlu> thoagfat 
tfaat no danger oould be apprehended to their Ukerties fsamib 
man so doToted to boiled tumips and plain legs of mutton. 
They irere greatlj mistaken in that helaid. No king had e'rar 
;sat on &e tfaroiie more ambitious of power, more resolved on 
having his will, than the plain and narrow-minded Geoi^e. His 
pigtail and top-boots were mcoe dangerous than the hdlmet and 
sword of the Edwards. And if— but great things d^ead upan 
>an if-— if either he had had a great deal more talent^ or Pitt 
had had a little more flexibility, the oonsequenoe mig^t havB 
been most momentous to this country, and the straggle for 
European freedom transferred from Paiis to London, with aU 
the horrors of a full monarchical success or a furious' revo- 
lution. When the king went in solemn prooession to St. 
Paul's to return thanks for his recovery, all England was in a 
tumult of satisfaction, and the whigs must have perceived 
that their inflnenoe in the country was at the lowest point. 
That influence was soon to be annihikted altogether by the 
divisions in tiieir own ranks, and the reckless inqHmdmice of 
their leader in alawttnig the public mind. At this time [17B9] 
the French revolutbn began, that most awful of all the 
results of irresponsible power oppressing and trampling a 
people, till in pure self-defence the masses rose and exter- 
minated their tyrants. Nobody now defends the exoeases of 
the revolutionr->its days of massacre and reign of terror^ 
but nobody now denies also the provocation the people 
had received, the utter dqpravation of Ihe nobility, and 
shameless extravagances of the court. The soft and simple 
Louis XYI., and his gay and volatile wife. Made Antoinette, 
in whom the virtues which came to light in her adversity go 
far to make us forget the worse qualities of h^ days of pride 
and splendour, were ill calculated either to soothe or govern 
the passions of the nation. Several of the younger members 
of noble families had joined the republican Americans in their 
struggle with England, and had carried back with them to 
JPrance ideas of freedom and equality which were veiy uncoDp> 
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genial plants for such a soil. At fint, however, they were 
uniTersallj patronised. They were coDsidered as meie exfiP> 
ekes €f fianoy, such as before that date had produced the 
Utopia «f Sir Thomas More. Probably no peraon in Erance* 
oertoiidy no pditician, even for a moment believed that the 
established order of things covld be changed; and derer little 
abb6s, and loquacious marchionesses, and hollow-hearted phi<- 
losopliers epeccdated on the rights of man with no more idea 
that they would be practically aimed at, than if thar oonversa* 
tion bad been about the inhabitants of the moon. But there 
were practical minds in France,— there was crying iniquity in 
every department of the state; an insolvent crown and u&b&* 
Kevkg priesthood; hi impriKcipled nobility, aad umverMl 
depravity such as had not been known since the later days of 
Home. There were thinking minds which brooded over these 
things, and generous spirits which determined to risk every* 
thing to amend them. Propositions of reform were listened 
to, first with incredulity, then with contempt, then with 
hatred. And then came fear. A little wisdom m^ht have 
saved the m^hty fabric, and retained the monarchy, the 
ehurch, and other orders of the state. 

But judicial blindness had seized on all. The concessions 
of the court were too few, or too many. Despair, the result of 
guilty consciences, prostrated the upper ranks; a middle 
dass can scarcely be said to have existed at the time. The 
eeethings of the tremendous caldron of the nation's wrath 
and vengeance brought strange, unknown appearances to the 
top, more dreadful than the apparitions which terrified Mac- 
beth. Blood flowed in the streets, in the prisons, on the 
scaffold — everywhere. The doom was passed on noble, and 
bishop, and king. It struck rank, and goodness, and beauty, 
and, at last, all three eombmed, in the person of Marie 
Antoinette. But ail Europe, which had stood aghast at the 
earlier scenes of the revolution, had uttered a cry of frantic 
indignation, when the head of Louis rolled upon the scaffold. 
All the faults of the monarchy, its cruelty, duplicity, and 
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depravity were forgotten. The cry of European vengeane^ 
was sent back in wilder tones by the infuriated regicides on 
the banks of the Seine. Defiance was hurled against all 
constituted powers ; armies were called together to caify the 
torch and the guillotine into other lands, and, in s^f^efenoe, 
war was declared against the republican ^Tcnaiient o[ 
France in 1793, and England buckled on her armoor in 
snpport of church and king. The common danger put an 
end to party animosity in many hearts. Burke uttered his 
grandest prophecies, and forsook the theories of his school 
when he saw them carried into such horrible execati<HL Tht 
whigs, whose rallying word had been the revolution of 1688, 
which had merely expelled a hated king, deserted their colours in 
great numbers when they saw their example followed to so 
bloody an excess. But Eox remained unmoved. He ex- 
tenuated the excesses of the regicides, and dwelt on their 
provocations. He counselled peace with the murderers of 
their king, as England had no authority from either God or 
man to interfere in another country's affairs. Most Engiiah 
people felt that this was not a case for consideration at all. 
Villains so execrable, it was the duty of all honest men to 
exterminate from the earth. Eox, and the whigs who remained 
true to him, lost the small remainder of their popularity, and 
were considered little better than tlie miscreants they were 
supposed to defend. So expeditions were fitted ont, and the 
army and navy augmented; and Pitt began his career of 
borrowing and expenditure, which only the experience of six 
years of jobbing, loans, and peculations of all kinds, convinced 
him was ruinous to the nation. In those six years, from 
1793 to 1799, the land was filled with speculators and loan- 
contractors, till honesty nearly disappeared from the n;M;ional 
character. Those momentous and disgraceful years cost the 
country five hundred millions of debt, and brought us to the 
brink of bankruptcy, and its concomitant, revoluticm. But 
yet how grandly Pitt, the man, rises among the reptile crew 
which his gracious extravagance produced! Poor Limseif 
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in the midst of a profasion which enriched the meanest of his 
dependents, he had but one aim, and that was to preserve 
his country from the horrors of a revolution like that of 
Franoe^ and then from a military dictation like that of Napoleon. 
In both be succeeded, but it was by a change of measures in 
1799, and by the providential rising up of a series of naval 
captains, such as the world had never known, who made the 
ocean such a barrier of defence, that we stood on this wave- 
beat^ shore more as spectators of the great battles of the 
continent, than as vitally interested in their results. There 
were Howe, and Jands, and Duncan, and Nelson — ^whose 
names, even at this distance of time, make our hearts jump 
with pride, and CoUingwood, and Trowbridge, and Saumarez, 
and a hundred others, all carrying the flag in triumph over 
every sea. In the early years of the war, discomfiture feU 
upon our arms by land. The Duke of York, the king's second 
son, was sent to Holland, and, after a gallant resistance, was 
forced to yield to pestilence and the French, aided, as were 
both, by the defection of the Dutch themselves, whose cause 
he had gone over to defend. The. loss of life in this and the 
succeeding expedition of 1799, struck dismay into the heart 
of the English nation. The waste and corruption of the 
eommissariat, the neglect of the sick, and the impunity of the 
evil doers, almost exceed belief. They, however, had not 
escaped the observation of the person prindpaUy concerned, 
and the Duke of York nobly redeemed his inefficiency as a 
general by the large administrative reforms he afterwards 
introduced as commander-in-chief, and by his preparation of a 
well paid, well fed, and well appointed army. 

In all these alternations of maritime triumph and m]]ita37 
loss, the march of the two great generals of the time was 
begun. So early as 1793 Napoleon Buonaparte had signalised 
his talent at the siege of Toulon, and had been principally in- 
fltmmental in driving Lord Hood from that fort and harbour, 
of which he had taken possession on behalf of the Bourbon 
In India Wellesley had shatter 3 i the power of the 
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formidAble Mehnttas. The Italian campaign of Napolfloii 
1796, in vhicii he overthrew the Austrian emfMre, and madB 
I^rance the arhitiess of Europe, was equalled by the tzimnphs 
of Wellesley at Delhi, Assaye, and Arghanm, which were a& 
crowded into five months. Bat the scene of his exploita ww 
distant. Napoleon was dose at hand, and seemed iiNsistifak. 
His victories in Egjpt were not extingoished in tiie uu m m^ 
of ine !French by Nelson's glory at the Nile ; and in 179& he- 
was eifioted first eonsnl of France, representing in his «A^ 
person the want of the nation, which was shortly expressed as^ 
*'a head and a sword." Against this head and thk sword 
ikrope despairad of making any e&etual resistance. Pitt 
himself thongh still full of reUanee on the resomoes and 
energy of this countiy, perceived the danger of onr position. 
He had ^ed to soothe the divisions of Ireland fay fotein^ or 
rather bribing her into a union, in 1800. He had kd soma of 
the leading politidans on both sides of the Channfll to expect 
some relaxation of the penal laws against Einaan catkdics. 
This relaxation he did not advocate while Ireland eanstitated 
a separate kingdom, witii a legislature of its own; but now he 
hxiked on re^gious equality as a portion of his sdieme of 
eombination. Everytiiing depended on the unity of the tbreo 
kingdoms. The demands of liie Iririi were modmte aad 
their feelings friendly, but the king^s conscience todc alarnu 
He had sworn to defend tibe constitution as it stood, and Pitt 
availed himself of this insuperal^ banier to the exeevtioa of 
his prondse as an excuse §ar retiring from oiBce; and tiie- 
king found a successor for the lofty son of Chatham ia the- 
feeble and obsequious Addington. When we read that Lecd 
13dDn was made lord chancellor, we feel that the ministry 
leoeived an imtnepse accession of bigotry and «ftlfiAT>w», 
unredeemed by any hif^politioalwisdcmu Theie was union, 
however, betwiai the crown and its advisers, and tka wac 
continned to be prosecuted aa beftne. In additiciL to tba 
stcength of France led on by Napoleon, we were exposad at 
this eiitiaai penod of our annals to the enmify o£ tiie theafr 
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aor&Bm powers — EiiBsi% Denmarlc, and Sweden, who availed 
iliemsel¥es of the apparent difficulties of Britaiu to wring 
£roxa her Bome ctmoessdoiL horn the strictness of her maritime 
Isws. lifaLt Ndson, by the tremendous day of Cop^ihagen, 
^rlien. he shattered the navy of Denmark, and by terrifying 
B«T«L wi& the sight of his broadsides, dissolved the con- 
fedeacj; and deliyesed us from that peril. The Eussian 
des^t was put to death by^his own courtiers, not without the 
eoBnivanee of his family; and the trident of Neptune re> 
mttned undisturbed in the hand of England. Its empire,, 
faowefver, only extended to the sea. By land Napoleon was 
supreme.. He had (»x>wded his annies towards the coast in 
preparatum hr an invasion. We stood firm on our shores 
leady to receive the enemy, if perdiance they escaped the 
vigiiaBee ol on£ fleets. And while both parties were in this 
expectant attitude, preliminaries of peace were unexpectedly 
ffigned, and a pause ensued in the exhausting struggle [27th 
March, 1802]. It is useless to deny that the terms of this 
pacification of A:p^ens ware unfavourable to Great Britain, 
and oar acceptance of them a confession of our inferiority. 
The country was dissatisfied with this result of all its efforts* 
It was feU on both aides that the struggle was only postponed, 
not demded ; and England, on a carefol examination of her 
situation, found no cause for fear as to the ultimate result. 
Her expenditure had be6nenormous,Jier attempts injudicious, 
but her very last efforts had been crowned with success, and 
min^ haTe been taken as auguries of a triumphant career.. 
Weailii had poured in upon her in an uninternipted flood. 
She Qommanded the trade of the whole world; and the money 
she wasted in futile expeditions, in enormoiis subsidies tO' 
deoeitfol kings, and in useless fprtifications, soon found its 
-WAj boek to the univ^sal workshop, and the mercantile 
interest was thrown into the scale of war. Napoleon trusted 
too nmdi to the desire which had been expressed for peace, 
asd thought that no provocation could stir up once more the 
u^iik of a nation of shopkeepers. B» did all he oould t^* 
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embitter his late opponents. He neglected tke teams of ii0 
agreement, and threw blame upon England for setaiiiiog 
Malta in answer to liis acquisitions in other qnartecs.. -A, 
sp9£k set fire to the still smouldering ashes, and, in. thirteen 
months &om the cessation of hostilities, " wild war's deadl; 
blast was blown" once more, and the struggle for life, or death 
was b^un. The French tyrant wreaked his vengeaacft on 
the unoffending English travellers who happened to -be in 
France. They were kept as prisoners of war, and he peiti* 
naciously refcsed to exchange them — one of the foufest blots 
on his character, both as a politician and a man. There could 
now be no peace with Napoleon. The people, who bore with 
uneasiness the contemptible leadership of Addington in a 
state of repose, insisted on a stronger hand, and Pitt once 
more took the reins. But his energies were exhausted; 
Napoleon's victories were again of daily occurrence ; the con- 
tinent bowed before him ; and though Nelson extenninated 
the navy of France and Spain at Trafalgar, and hallowed his 
name in the hearts of lus countrymen by the most glorious of 
deaths, the minister saw no change in the dark prospect that 
opened for Europe. His former sanguine hopes deserted him. 
llie French triumphs at Ulm and Austerlitz more than coun- 
terbalanced the glories of Trafalgar ; and he died, subdued in 
spirit and broken in constitution, in January, 1806, in the 
forty-seventh year of his age — ^a great man, with fewer per- 
sonal failings than any politician of his time — a man whose 
main fault was in some respects produced by the nobility of 
his nature ; for he soared so high above the meannesses, the 
dishonesty, and trickery of the men by whom he was sur- 
rounded, that he did not see them at all, or looked on them 
as the necessary evils of that lower range of life. His heart, 
in spite of the exigencies of the war and the narrowness of 
the king, was always on the side of justice and freedom ; and 
if he had lived to happier times, there can be no doubt that 
he would have resumed the sentiments of his youth, and 
carried purity, retrenchment, and reform into every branch of 
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&e admioistration. Let ns always remember the position of 
public affiuis during liis time when we feel inclined to form 
oftir judgment of this illustrious statesman from the conduct 
or character of his supporters— of men who proclaimed their 
hatred- of liberty while clothing themselves with the rsputa- 
ilon of l^e most generous of men, and were devoted to self- 
aggrandfzement at the expense of their country, while pro- 
fessing to walk in the footsteps of a man who distributed 
inealcnkble millions, and died in debt. . His great rival, 
Charles James Fox, after a brief administration, wherein 
attempts were made at an accommodation with France, died 
in September of the same year, worn out by the fatigues of 
office and anxiety of mind, and was laid beside Pitt in Wesi* 
minster Abbey. Less lofty in intellect, perhaps, than Pitt> 
but more impulsive in feeling. Fox excelled all previous or 
succeeding English statesmen in the hold he maintained of 
the affection of his followers. As pure in his political cha* 
racter, more impassioned in his eloquence, equally devoted to 
the interests of his country, it is well for us that the preju- 
dices of party are now so dissipated that we can see those two 
illustrious men in the fdness of their strength, and that we 
can be equally proud of the majestic ruler and the captivating 
guide ; for it may safely be said that no person who is £(o 
restricted in his judgment as to deny the merits of either, has 
the faculty of appreciating the other. Bivab no more, we 
feel that they were patriots both ; and many a heart haa 
soft^iedat sight of the narrow space whidli separates thei^ 
graves, and reflected that, however apparently divided in life^ 
their principles and their conduct were in reality not fai^ 
apart, iot in both they sprang from the same source, and were 
directed to the same end. 

The administration remained as before; and Lord Grenville 
was recognised as premier, in fact as well as in name. 
Abroad, afi^s grew worse and worse. Napoleon bestrode 
bH iiie nations like a colossus, and seated his brothers upon 

their dblionoured thrones. At home there were cabaUings of 

s 
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Pitt's dependents, and prejudices of the king, and diagnoefii} 
scenes in the family of the Prince of Wales, and enmify in 
the royal family ; but in spite of all. Lord Grenvillp, in vhoM 
minisl^ the great Lord Grey was at the head of the 
Admiralty, achieved a final sacoess over the wifimioB of 
hnnumity by the total abolition of the dbnre-trade. ISis 
trixunph of Wilberf orce, the great parliamentaKy advocate of 
this ma^ipQifioent measure, was complete. The adminiatEiKtiagi 
of " all the taknts," as they were called, performed tiiis nobto 
aervioe; and in 1807, on the same day on which the royal assent 
was given to the act, resigned office, and cairied witik tittoi 
tilie gloiy of this measure as their nuui^s crown. Their faJl 
was caused by a difference between them and the king on tiie 
catholic question; and the government of the oountcy feU 
into the hands of the weak and incompetent Bake of PottIand« 
and the busy, bat equally incompetent Mr. Perceval. Wkai 
was to be expected from such common-place imbedl^i 
which even the brilliancy and spirit of Canning were not 
sniBcient to redeem P Nothing, but disaffection at home and 
disaster abroad,'*-«id they came. There were failurea at 
Buenos Ayres, and Constantinople, and in !E^ypt; and tibese 
opeditions, though pkimed by their predecessors, reflected 
tkek evil consequences on the ministry. One achievenient 
should have compensated for many shortcomings, but unfor- 
taiately, thoGgh successfid abnost beyond their hopes, it was 
ttveloped in such mystery and apparent injustice^ that it 
injured tliem in public opinion more than all their defeats ; — 
the fleet of Denmark was seized and Copenhagen bombarded 
before a declaration of war. The national honour seemed 
jiieliievabfy kxrt by this unjustifiable proceeding; FraDoe^ 
and Bussia, and Denmark herself were loud in their reolama- 
tiouB ; but Canning, who took on himsdtf the responailnlity of 
the aet, oould give no explanation. 

Yeaia passed on, and stiU the blot remained on tiie frir 
hum d Bng^d; but at last the ministerial juatifioation 
tua» to lig^t. It was proved that thore were seoni artidfla 
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introdtxoed into the treaty of Tilsit between Napoleon and the 
hypocritical Alexander of Russia, providing for the seizure of 
the Danish ships, and for directing all their power against this 
oonntry. The same ne£moiiB scheme was entertained with 
reference to Portugal. The regent of Portugal informed the 
Prince of Wales of the daiiger, but in strictest confid^ce ; the 
secret was preserved, but the information acted on. A very 
abort period saw 27,000 soldiers and forty sail of the line 
in Kiel bay, and then *off Elsineur ; the danger was warded 
aSf and the vigour of the administration alonned the con- 
i^irators. They turned their forces against Sweden, whidi 
coxitbiued kue to our alliance, and robbed her of Finland. 
The northern powers were intimidated by France^ and at the 
beginning of 1808 Great Britain stood alone, — all Europe 
handed against her, and Napoleon at the head of upwards of 
ABxSIionof men. 
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Geoboe in. — Continued: 1808. — GeobgeIY., 1820. — 
WlUCIAX IV., 1830. — ^VlCTOBIA, 1887. 

In the expedition against Copenhagen in 1807, Major-Genend 
Wellesley, the hero of many surprising actions in Hindostaii» 
had greatly distinguished himself by military skill a&d. diplo- 
matic vigour. From this time, for nearly fifty years, he coa- 
tinues the central figure in the history of England. Ministries 
change and are forgotten. Even kings succeed others on 
the throne, and apparently no great change takes place as 
long as the country still possesses the wisdom and the name 
of the Great Duke. No subject had ever occupied such a 
position before, or so stood the scrutiny of the world into 
every act and every motive of his life. It is a great thiqg 
to have been contemporaries of the Duke of Wellington; and 
the political atmosphere grows purer when he comes upon, 
the scene. In 1808, he was sent to the aid of Portugal, at 
the head of 10,000 men, and soon showed that the same 
genius which had overthrown the dusky myriads of the east 
was irresistible against the finest troops of Europe. The 
victories of Roli9a and Vimiera opened the long career of 
triumphs which ended in Waterloo, and gave such confidence 
to the British people that thev heard with indignation of the 
conclusion of a convention wiin tne French by which they 
evacuated the kingdom of Portugal, and disgorged the spoil 
they had collected in their advance. For this result, which 
in ordinary circumstances would have been thought the 
chedply-purchased result of a long course of battles, the 
generab became as unpopular as if they had sustained a 
defeat ; and it required some time to restore the nation's confi- 
dence in Sir Arthur Wellesley, although he, in fact, had had 
nothing to do with the hated arrangement, which had been 
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entered into by the general superseding him in the command. 
The gallant Sir John Moore had landed about the same time 
in Spain ; but in spite of all that his great military talent 
CQvld dd-, aided by the bravery of his soldiers, he was com- 
pelled to a disastrous retreat, which terminated in the glorious 
death of the commander and the bloodstained triumph of 
Corunna. The army, however, was saved by that desperate 
effort, and the skilful courage of his advance into Spain, with 
the romantic circumstances attending his death and victory, 
have invested him with an undying interest, and made him 
the almost solitary example of a British general honoured 
and praised, though compelled to retreat with loss. But 
what misfortunes could daunt a people so energetic, or what 
exertions were too great for a people so prodigal of wealth ? 
We have already mentioned the useless expedition to Wal- 
cheren, under Lord Chatham, the elder brother of "William 
Pitt. We merely notice it here to show the gigantic scale on 
which our operations were conducted, and the miserable ig- 
norance and inefficiency which presided at their direction ; 
-—nearly forty sail of the line, nearly sixty frigates and 
smaller vessels of war, an immense number of gun-boats, 
and transports which covered the sea> conveyed the finest 
army which England had seen for many years to the un- 
wholesome morasses of the Scheldt. The forces were soon 
reduced to a valetudinarian general in bed, and an army sick 
with fever ; and Christmas of the same year which had seen 
40,000 warriors leave our shores, saw the feeble remains of all 
those thousands return without military triumph, and a prey 
to diseases which embittered their future lives. But there 
was courage yet in the English heart, and millions in the 
English exchequer. The ministry at home quarrelled, and 
fiery Castlereagh and glittering Canning fought a duel with 
pistols to prove how wisely the expedition of Walcheren had 
been planned. Mr. Perceval became prime minister, and 
showed his vigour by the expenditure of nearly a hundred 
millions a-year. There was gross waste in this expenditure. 
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most selfish and ignoble principles at work in obtaiiiin|» as 
xmch as possible of tbe golden sbower ; but Sorc^ stood 
aghast at the fabnLons amounts raised for the war; sod 
Napoleon himself must have felt that the task of subdniiig a 
people which oonld have bought up all the contending king- 
doms at their own ralnation, was utterly hopeless, espedaUj 
as onr efforts seemed to grow greater as our success dedined, 
and a ministry umreUeved by any show of talent obtained an 
amount of revenue which the greatest of finandesrs woidd 
have essayed in vain to raise. So, when Napoleon won freali 
victories, we laid on fresh taxes ; — ^when he subdued Austria 
and trampled on Prussia, we took our revenge by doubltiig 
ihe issue of exchequer bills. We took our revenge, however, 
in a nobler way by sending Wellesley into Portugal again. 
And here, in spite of obstacles which would have brought 
despair to a less resolute mind, — ^in spite of jobbery, and 
opposition, and injudicious support at home, — ^with rascality 
and cowardice amoi^ the iJlies, — he infused such a portion of 
his own indomitable spirit into all with whom he had to do^ 
-^into robust and sturdy Englishmen, and lazy and effeHanate 
Portuguese, and boastful and intractable Spaniards, — tha^ in 
fi^ve of the most glorious campaigns recorded in histoiy, he 
rolled back the hosts oi France from province to provinee» 
and at last drove them confused and broken across the 
P^frenees. Great things, in the mean time, were happening 
dsewhere. All the world was shaken with trumpet and 
drum; — ^Napoleon, with Ins foot on the neck of Euit^e» 
advanced his legions into the wastes of Bnssia ; — ^the 
resistance was brave, but unavailing. On marched the old 
guard, and the young army, and the warriors of Pokund, 
and the men of Italy, and the cougr^ated armies of all the 
nations he had subdued. Rivers were crossed, and vietoika 
won ; and aH at the dictation of the little man in the gi^ 
surtout. And at last the tricolor waved in triumph froBk 
the Kremlin of Moscow, and from the throne of ancient 
Kussia the Corsican soldier despatched orders for the con- 
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dtioi of the war in Spain and the sakriea of the singers of 
the opera in Paris. But winter came npon him in the midst 
of his glory ; — winter with winds so icj that they froze his 
men in their ranks ; and conflagration joined its horrors to the 
oM. Moscow was homed, and the conquerors were turned 
forth into interminahle levels covered with snow-— with storms 
perpetually gathering over their heads, and enemies hoyeriag 
about their flanks — till at last, of more than half a million <tf 
men who had crossed the Niemen, not more than twenty 
thousand returned. 

The race among the monarchs who had waited in the 
antechamber of the victor, was now who should be the first 
to trample on the fallen. But Napoleon and the Frendi 
nation were not yet upon the ground. A million of men were 
under arms, and when Prussia joined the Eussians> after her 
king had fedled in obtaining a supply of money and other 
advantages from the emperor, her sword was struck from 
her hand on the fields of Lutzen and Bautzen, and the dis- 
comfited allies were glad to secure a few weeks' repose by the 
armistice of Pleswitz. [June ith, 1813.] 

This breathing time was too good an opportunity to be lost 
by the British cabinet. Sir Charles Stewart was sent over, 
with unlimited command of money. He bribed the German 
nations to be free ; outbade Napoleon in Sweden ; and paid 
the Czar of Russia for fighting in his own cause. Great 
Britain, like the benevolent unde at the end of a comedy, 
distributed fortunes among all the personages of the drama. 
Sweden had two millions, and Prussia one, and Russia one; 
and 80,000 Prussians and 160,000 Russians were kept in 
British pay; and 6,000,000/. of useless paper money was 
converted into solid gold by the credit of this country; and 
when Austria^ awakened by the jingling of all this money, 
pretended to turn patriotic, in hopes of sharing the spoil. 
Napoleon was not bHnd to the motives of the coalition 
against him, and said to the Austrian minister, "Ah, Metter- 
» inch ! how much has England given you to make war upon 
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me ?'' Satis^d with tiiese benignaat exertions in Qermaajy, 
the ministry neglected tlie army of Englishmen in, Spauu 
While millions were flowing forth for the maintenanoe of half 
the false or faint-hearted kings in Europe, the forces in, 
Portugal were in arrears for pay. The marithne sn{)$K>rt wsi^ 
weak and inadequate, and Wellington had to undertake th& 
duties of commissary and financier as well as of ccMmnand&r-iu' 
ehief. The fate, however, of Napoleon was now seabed^ 
The same year saw the final crash of his empire at Leipsio 
and at Yittona. In the first-named battle there were upwards 
of 400,000 combatauts, with 2000 gons. Of these, 100,000 
never left the field, and the French, who were outnumbered 
nearly two to one, were forced to a disastrous retreat, which 
exposed the territory of France itself to the invasion of the 
allies. At the battle of Yittoria, in Spain, the discomfiture of 
the invading army was still more complete. No force was 
left to resist the advance of Wellington, and countless enemies 
were gathered round all the boundaries of the devoted country. 
Howls of execration were heard by the terrified inhabitants 
of Paris from the Ehine, and the Alps, and the Pyrenees, 
which, they felt too surely, would soon be repeated in wilder 
notes in the streets and boulevards of the city. Napolecm. 
still fought like a lion in a net, but the meshes grew closer 
and closer ; his struggles were of no avail. His last campaign^ 
the greatest of his military achievements, which, onoe or 
twice, placed him within sight of supreme power once more^ 
iQustrated, but did not prevent, his fail. In April, 1814, he 
formally resigned the crown of Prance, and was installed, 
half in mockery, we may suppose, in the sovereignty of Elba. 
This is a proof of the wisdom with which nations are governed, 
and of the knowlec^ of the human mind possessed by- 
ministers and kiags. TLere was a man whose name had be^K 
such a word of power, that it needed little else to decide the 
^te of battles, and who had excited an admiration such aa 
the civilized world had never lavished on king or conqueror 
before. By birth an Italian, by fortune and fame a Prench^ 



marii, a place was chosen for his exile within a few honrs' sail 
of dther Italjr or IVance. Peace had sent back to their 
cotintry thousands of his companions on fields of triumph, 
or with the dearer companionship of disaster and defeat. 
The French people, though wearied out with his exactions, 
felt the humiliation of their condition, with Cossacks and 
Bashkirs showing their savage forms in the capital of arts 
and arms, and knew that but one man was competent to 
wipe out the stain, and avenge the degradation ; and while all 
the world was dwelling on his name, on his rise, on his 
glories, on his fall, he was installed in a little patch of 
territory where the very beatings of his heart might be heard, 
and comparisons were universally drawn between " the roused 
Hon, mateless in his lair," and the herd of vulgar potentates 
who paraded the streets with the insolence of conquerors, or 
protruded their commonplace features from royal balconies at 
theatre and balL From those royal balconies had lately been 
presented the most intellectual faoe that ever gave evidence 
of a majestic mind ; the solid brow, the deep and searching 
eyes, the firm and beautiful mouth ; and here Louis XVIII. 
drivelled, or grinned with the lips of a satyr and the forehead 
of a baboon. The only man who was treated with unfeigned 
respect in public places was the Duke of Wellington. There 
was a solidity of greatness in all his character, and a calm 
consideration in all his acts, which struck the Parisian taste. 
There was no theatrical pomp about him, but everything 
denoting self-respect and power ; — 

" He was a tower of strengtii 
Wliich stood four-square to all the winds that blew.** 

While these strange events were going on in Paris, and 
while London, also, was visited by the royal and imperial 
p^-sonages of the war, Napoleon was galloping all day from 
point to point of his Liliputian domain, levelling roads and 
building bridges, and holding reviews of the four hundred men 
which constituted the Elbese army; and, ere many months 
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abfksed, his adherenls in Fiaaoe began to lock for tiie early 
nokt, whiok was to be the sign of his zeappeadng, and made 
iBwi^ the tneolor flag, which had been displaced by the 
iddte ooekade. A congress met at Yienna. All the crowned 
heads and military celebrities were there. They were dis- 
cussing what was to be done, now that Napoleon was Anally 
dii^Dosed o^ when, one day in March, 1815, Weilii^^fccMi 
distorbed their consnltation by announcing that Ni^leou 
was by no means fliuJly disposed of, but had left his island 
prison, and was, probably, on his way to France. He readied 
I'raDce in two days, landed at Prejus, advanced into the 
country, and met with no opposition. As soon as the co<^:ed 
hat and grey surtout were recognised, the soldiers sent 
against him remembered the fields where the cocked hat and 
grey surtout had last been seen, and joined his cobuzs. 
Soldiers^ offioeis, generals, all felt the iiresistibie attraction; 
and the exile entered his palace of the Tuileries on the 20th 
of Mardi, and was in command once more of all the armies of 
France. But all Europe was i^ainst him as before. Russians, 
and Prussians, and, finally, the Austrians also, were in. anna; 
and TgwglftTifi poured forth her treasures as usual, and sent 
Wellingtcm to Belgium, where the thick of battle was ex- 
pected. From Paris hurried Napoleon, as if to measure 
himself with the man who, had conquered all his generals 
i^ Spain. Three days of the most frightful anxiety decided 
his final dpom. At ligny and Quatre Bras the first blows 
were struck; but the great crisis was reached when the day 
of Waterloo put an end for ever to all eifort, and all hope. 

*' A day of onsets of despair I 
Dashed on every rocky square 
Their Barging charges foamed thenuelves awair.'* 

Napoleon took refuge in an English ship ; and alter bebg 
brought to Plymouth Bay, was carried to St. Helena^ whsre^ 
after six years of petty misery and paltry altereatians, he died 
— a man of gigantic intellect, but no loftiness of soul— a 
great commander, a powerful ruler, but destituto of the &» 
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hestt aad noUc fedings wkteb constitiite a beso. No uiik 
]UB ef«r done sack great things in so oQufeempttUe a mamier. 
He dispbeed dynasties and gave awaj tlirQiies» wiiikoot d^nify 
and witbont generosity. He oyenan kingdoms like a free- 
booter, and cavilled for oosts and cbai^;es like a shaip- 
attemey. But his pover omer men was prodigiois— Ma 
knowledge of character profonnd. His genius, at onioe uni- 
▼ersal and minxite, extended over the pdicies of Europe, and 
the codification of laws, and the smallest detaik of his house- 
hold expenses. The littlenesses of his behaTionr, however, 
aio gradually dying away in the enduring sfdendours of his 
fjMne. Men are always generous in judging of the really 
great. Blemishes are passed otct; and in Napoleon we are 
content to see, not the selfish adventurer, or the unmamkaied 
parvenu, but the launder of a great empire, and possessor of a 
name which adds fresh glory even to the throne of Eranoe. 

When peace came, the magnitude of our effbits became 
plainly visible from the exhaustion they left behind. The 
ministiy were unpopular; for the people felt that, even if all 
the sacrifices they were called on to make were unavoidabiLe, 
the treatment they received was unnecessarily harah. Manu- 
iiEKstures had been injured by the war; distress had visited 
the seats of labour, and discontent was the natural result of 
ignorance and hunger. No palEatives were applied; but a 
blood-thirsty tyrant, called the law, was allowed to take its 
oourse ; and hxmdreds were executed without intimidating the 
rest. While wages were fallen to half thdr former amount, 
and food had risen to double its former price, millions were 
sent out of the country with the most reckless profusion, and 
the extravagant orgies of the prince regent and his com- 
panions were offensive to the good feeling of the nation. The 
illness of George m. had settled into hopeless insanity in 
the year 1810 ; and his eldest son, afterwards George IV., 
exercised the royal office. His aspirations for freedom and 
liberality rapidly expired when he reached the heights of 
power, and the councillors of his father were retained. With 
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some convivial talent, and £ht iofXHiing njimiieflr of ar 
theatrical king, tke regent devoted hiinself to the: graSfieaticm! 
of all bis desires. He had married a^rincess of Bronswicky 
and they had soon separated in mutual disgost^ -'^ifMe ]»' 
pursued his career of profligacy and falsehood, the negkcfced 
^e revenged herself by imitating the vices of h« bwib^. 
The country was scandalised by the behaviour of both. Tht 
Princess Charlotte, the only issue of their manit^e^ united 
the love and interest of the whole nation on herself; and 
never, perhaps, was the conduct of a young person so watdied, 
or the happiness of a princess so prayed for iefore. With 
every prospect of felicity, she married Prince Leopdd of 
Saxe Goburg, on the 2nd May, 1816, the firsiof that hne of 
princes which, by marriage into royal houses,' has infused new 
blood and finer intellect into the worn-out d^suasties of Europe. 
But a sad reverse of the picture was presented when, on the 
fatal 6th November, 1817, the dreadful news became known 
that the princess and the child she had given birth to were 
dead. The highest and the lowest sheered in the general 
grief. The succession to the throne became distant and 
obscure. . The sons of George III. were childless, and it 
became a matter of political necessity that they should many. 
Scarcely had the tomb closed on the princess and her hopes, 
when a rush was made to the altar by aB the bachelors of the 
crown. Among others the Duke of Kent, the fourth son of 
-the king, imited himself to the widow of a prince of Leinin- 
gen, and became the father of Yictoria. in her, by a 
strange repetition of events, the history of the Princess Char- 
lotte seems to have been renewed. Like " the story kffc half 
told," it has been completed with happier incidents and a 
more ^orious ending ; and since 1619 men have watched the 
expansion of that tender heart vi^hich is so devoted to the 
puUic good, and the ' broadening and elevating of that 
^ straight Coburg brow" which was to wear the diadem of so 
many kings. 

Lord Sidmouth was at the head of home affairs. He was a 
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ina^ nabially, perhaps, of good feelings, but with the nnfor* 
timate ioea that justice must have its way ; so he made harsh 
laws, aud^ecuted them harshly. He thought it impossible 
ixx a £bw persons to moei without haTing seditious designs to 
advanee, aid he took such measures for the repression of 
these desigis, that they became real by mere dint of his 
belieying th^: There were spies and informers over all the 
land. Benazogues attained power in various quarters ; class 
was divided apinst class, and blood was shed in. civil contest. 
There was si Txassacre of imarmed men and women at\PeterIoo, 
near Manchester. Want was in the cottage, and fear and 
distrust in thcipaosion. Men's minds had been turned for 
many years to the subject of parliament^ reform ; but the 
government, secure iu the support of the venal electors of the 
corrupt constituencies, discountenanced every attempt at a 
change ; and a au>dest motion of Lord John Russell to 
convey the francHse of Grampound to some populous to^n 
was lost in 1819. The value of gold was greatly enhanced by 
a return to cash parents in the same year— a measure which 
met with much opjpsition at the time, but which is now 
considered the safe^ and wisest course the country could 
have pursued, for ibis we were indebted to the efforts of 
the great Robert Peil ; and the same description of wisdom 
and safety may be appf ed to all the great measures of which 
he was the author. 

The reign of Geoi^e III., which practically Bnded in 1810 
by the incurable madneas of the king, is now drawing to a 
close. !For sixty years he had sat on the 3ritish throne. 
He had seen the glories of Wolfe extinguished in the loss ut 
America. Chatham, and Pitt, and Eox had been his advisers. 
He had lived through the French revolution and the career 
of Napoleon. Another war with America, shorter, but as 
deplorable as the first, had broken the ties between this 
country and the United States from 1812 to 1814. A noble 
expedition, under Lord Exmoath, had liberated the captives 
of Algiers in 1816. The Peninsula had been freed; dynasties 
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had been chaaiged; India had grown into a-eooufidiM 

empire, larger ^^an had owned the sway of ^lexandqfj i»t o£ 

triumphs and defeats, of chan^^es and xestoiatioB^ he 

alike unoonscioiis. Worn oat with age, and clon 

ness and insanity, he died in his velyet-padded 

Windsor Castle, in the eighty^eoond year of 

29th January, 1820 — ^the bngest reign in E 

and the most erowded with great events; fo: 

neously wi& conqneiing armies and iiresisti 

giant of steam was oommencisg his triump 

Clyde, the Forth, and th& Thames were crowj 

defying ships. The mills of Manchester 

immmerable wheels. Already lay germinati 

of men the great thoo^t of railways, annih; 

and space; and peace had began to direct 

towajrds oonmierce and oolonization on asi 

fcftmer ages, fiat these eLements of stretftb and greatnesa 

were oonfosed and ondefined at tiie en/ of the rogn of 

€teo]^ in. The poblic were nnprepare/ foK the transition 

from battles and sieges to the trimnphs of itkeehanicai skilL 

The mass of the peqple were very igno^t, and a crowd ef 

nnsonipaloiis demagogoes fattened ooj their fanaticism and 

delusion. Improvements in machines/ were thought fatal to 

tittde and injorioua to the workmen, fo frames were brokea 

and miUs set on fire ; and in the halvings of this unsettikid 

atate of things George IV. snceeede^in name to the tkixme 

which for ten years he had filled as i^ent. 

[George IV., 1820.] He was n^ a prince ealcolated for 
diHoult or soffezing times. Pond ^ show and oeremony, be 
yet kept himself secluded from tlui eyes of his subjects; and 
while hanger and strife were fiU^ all the land, he devoted 
homself to the enlargement or tepsai of his vaiions palaco^ 
and was rq^KMrted to lead a lilb of the most huuxtoas ael£- 
indidgence, nntonclied either j^ the resistance or the patini 
^Bdnranoe of the nation. H^ marriage had been unfiEBtBaate^ 
waanow doomed tobeiidiagxaee to the EogHah 



Bm wife ww ill-educated and self-willed to the hig^st degree, 
bat in%ht have been fitted for her exalted station if she had 
been treated with wisdom or kindness. She was insulted froopi 
the first by her hnsband, and exposed to every indignity 
which it was possible for a woman to endure. After the 
birtit of her daughter she could submit no longer to the treat- 
meat she received in this county, and went abroad. Ee- 
leased from the restraints of English society — sometimes 
relying for impunity upon her rank, and sometimes concealing 
it,*-«-there is no doubt her conduct wbs as infamous as her 
enemies could desire. There were spies upon her behaviour 
wherever she went ; but no proceedings were taken in a court 
of law till her husband succeeded to the crown, and she 
assumed the tack and title of Q^een of Enghmd. The king, 
from the recesses of his Sybarite retreat, gongeous with taste^ 
less magmfieeieevaud reeking with debafuchery of every kind, 
sent forth an ediot of baaiishment against the partner of his 
dignity and the einulator of his hfe. But she received his 
threats and promises with equal disdain. He and his slavish 
ndnisters vied with each other in their efforts to keep her 
away. Fifty thousand a year, ''and no questions asked," 
were the bait theykeld out for her residence abroad; but 
hatred of her husband transcended every other feeling. Stab 
come over to England in the m<mthof June, and a bill of pains 
and penaltieB was immediately submitted to parliament. Wit- 
messes weie examined, and scenes of gross profligacy laid open ; 
but the queen's strong defence was the general unpopularity 
<3i heat hudband, and the apparent injustice of a man so noto- 
rious for vice and sensuality daiming redress with loud, pro- 
fbssions of virtuous ind^nation. The queen was guilty, but 
Hie king was gmlty too. The ministers declined to proceed 
for a bill of divorce, and the popular agitation gradually sub* 
flided. However strong the feeling against the king had been, 
it was impossible for the people to continue deeply interesied 
in the cause c^ a woman whose behaviour had been so inde- 
fensible. Her present conduct also was injudidoua and 
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embarrassing. Yielding herself merely as a card in the hands 
of the opposition, and employing every art to annoy th^ 
administration, the public sympathy rapidly cooled. After axi 
undignified attempt to force herself into Westminster Abbey 
during the coronation, in 1821, we hear little mofe of her in 
public, and she closed her ill-fated life on the 7th of August 
of the same year. But death itself did not put an end to the 
disasters caused by her visit to this country. The ministiy 
tried to prevent her funeral procession from passing through 
the great thoroughfares of the city, and the cfovrds who fol- 
lowed her coffin resisted all attempts to bar their way. Two 
men were shot by the military, but the mob /acceeded in its 
design. The bells of St. Paul's were tolleJL and the lord 
mayor of London joined in the procession. /The king, in the 
meantime, exhibited the revolting spectacj^ of a husband 
feasting and buffooning in Ireland at the Tjbry time his wife 
was carried to the grave. The gay andjthoughtless Irisl^ 
however, were won over by his fascinatinginanners, and werp 
Tociferous in their loyal demonstrations/ But in. spite of 
these external appearances, the discontent of the country 
was deep and dangerous. Attempts at cqaciliation were made^ 
but with no avail. The leaders of the popular movement pur- 
sued their course. In 1822 the insurrection act was passed* 
and the habeas corpus suspended. Lou^r and louder grew the 
clamours from this time for Catholy emancipation. Loird 
Wellesley, who had been appointed ^rd lieutenant* was in 
favour of that measure ; but the Irish^ecretary was against it. 
The old Orange party were irritate4 without being weakened 
or overawed ; and when famine and typhus broke oat whfl^ 
parties were in this hostile states and law was outraged in 
every province, it seemed as if the misery of Ireland was con^ 
plete. England, as usual, came to the rescue, of the starving 
people with unbounded generosity ; but it was of no avail to 
soften the bitterness of national feeling ; and religion, instead 
of allaying this hatred, aggri^vated it by aJl the atta of an 
ambitious and political priesthood. 
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O'Coimell took the lead in marshalling the excited millions of 
Bis countrymen, and deluded them -with the most fallacious 
hopes. Disaffection rapidly spread through the lower classes 
of the Irish, and the eloquent advocates of the abolition of 
popish disabilities in England increased in the boldness of 
their demands. Canning himself introduced a biU for the 
admission of catholic peers to the house of lords, and availed 
himself of the unsettled state of Europe at the time, and the 
position of the great catholic powers, to work on the fears of 
parliament. In other respects abo that sparkling orator pur- 
sued a liberal course. He professed his adhesion to the 
principles of free trade, and made some relaxations in 
the maritime laws. He opposed the tyrannical and over- 
bearing proceedings of the holy alliance, which- had been 
entered into by the despots of Europe for the suppres- 
sion of liberty wherever it was to be found; and as a 
counterpoise to the absolutism thrust on the Spanish people by 
100,000 French bayonets, which restored the bigot Ferdinand 
to unlimited power, he recognised the revolted provinces of 
South America, and entered into commercial treaties with 
them as independent states. This course of liberal measures 
soon had its effect in the increased prosperity of the people. 
In spite of a great pecuniary panic in 1825, the country 
prospered both at home and abroad. The death of the en- 
lightened Canning, in 1827, did not interrupt the progress of 
the nation, although great hopes were entertained by the 
adherents of the old system that a stop would be put to 
farther alterations in church and state, -when the Duke of 
Wellington, in conjunction with Sir Robert Peel, was called in as 
head of the administration. No country was ever in possession 
of two more distinguished servants. The name of Wellington 
alone was sufficient to aUay all apprehension; and the wisdom 
and statesmanship of Peel had already raised him to the 
highest eminence. These two men had watched with steady 
attention the course of afiiairs in Ireland. The disaffection 
and uneasiness of that country was the sole drawback to the 
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peace sad happiness of the Idngdonx. Lasge cksaea of tlie 
popnlatiGa had been Icmg persuaded of the justice of graating 
the oathc^ daims; and accessioDS to that belief were 
amLOUBoed evezj day. Still the old tories and the hi^-ohurdi 
party felt seooie as long as WeUington and Peel were la 
offiee. The king was known to be firm in what was s^ippoaed 
to be the Protestant cause; but in 1829, when all their 
measures had been taken and all their inquiries madcs, the two 
<^sen champions of exclusion brought forward the dreaded 
measure. They silenced the king's scruples by a resignation^ 
and amid a greater turmoil and bitterer party feeling than 
had ever existed without bursting forth in civil war, the 
claams of the catholics were granted. England continued as 
hostile to the pope as ever, and Ireland as much enslaved to 
her priests, and as much overwhelmed with poverty and 
idleness. The ministers who had thus yielded to their con- 
victicms were weU aware of the price they would have to 
pay. Waterloo, and a heroic life, could not save the duke 
firom obloquy and hatred. Peel was exposed to the grossest 
insults. Biampant orthodoxy expelled him from the repre- 
sentation of Oxford, and private friendships were interrupted^ 
But coDScioujaLess of right armed him against all adversaries* 
Ti^ helplessness of the party, of which he had been the 
ornament and support, when deprived of his aid, induced 
ohem, ere long, to make advances to him once more. The 
struggle which now took place, for reform in parliament^ 
enabled him to resume all his old authority over the con-^ 
servative party ; and again it borrowed from the genius and 
eloquence of its chief a character for wisdom and talent to 
which it had otherwise no claim. George IV. died in June^ 
1830 ; with the reputation of considerable abilities inexcusably 
thrown away, and a good natural disposition perverted into 
the sensuality of a Tiberius. 

[1830.] The Duke of Clarence, the next surviving son of 
George III., assumed his position as William IV. A plain 
biuff man» who had served for several years at sea, and affected. 
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the longh fireedom of his profesaion, he was, at first, very 
popular as the sailor-king. In all things he was a most 
favotirable contrast to his brother, and in none more than in 
the love he bore to the most exemplary of wives, the good 
and charitable Queen Adelaide. The sympathy between him 
and his people was increased at the time of his accession 
by the zeal he showed for the great object of parliamentary 
reform. Wellington, and Peel could not resist the pc^ular 
efforts in this cause, and resigned at the end of the year. 
Their successors, under the premiership of Lord Grey, and 
with Henry Brougham for chancellor, after many alternations 
of victory and defeat, after a dismissal of a few days, and a 
restoration by the national voice, achieved the great object of 
so many years' endeavour (in 1832) ; and parliament was put 
on a basis of security, in accordance with the people's wishes, 
from which we hai^e already derived incalculable benefit, not 
only from the evils it has put an end to, but from the power it 
gives the nation of making still further alterations with 
safety and effect. When we look back on the struggles of 
those times, and remember that the object aimed at was 
to do away with rotten boroughs ; to take the franchise &om 
places without inhabitants, and bestow it on populous towns, , 
like Manchester and Birmingham, it seems strange that the 
attainment of so just a change should have required the 
dignified eloquence of Grey, and the fiery words of Brougham ; 
or have shaken society to its foundations, and endangered 
the stability of the throne. But so it was. Household was 
divided against household, and the best relations of life 
V were interrupted. Bat here sufficient justice has never been 
done to the patriotism and wisdom of Sir Kobert Peel. He 
soothed political Irritation by the cahomess of his behaviour, 
and restrained the struggle within fair and parliamentary 
limits, by poiiiting oat to his followers that the republic was 
never to be despaired of, so long as honest men were willing 
to engage in its service. He held out hopes to them of 
again coming back inta power, and resuming their old authoi^ 
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rity in the country by surer methods and nobler influences 
than under the ancient regime. Accordingly the land was 
quiet for many years. Then men arose who did not believe 
the safety of the kingdom depended on the constituency of 
Grampound. The nation at large was satisfied with the control 
it had obtained over its representatives. The tdries them- 
selves began to think it very unlikely that Lord Grey woul^ 
introduce an equal division of property, or Lord Jolm 
Russell advocate the use of tlie guillotine. Commerce and 
internal improvement took gigantic strides. The cliurch, 
which had been gradually purified from its old leaven of 
political subserviency, now took higher views of its duties 
and position. Though some of the more ignorant and 
enthusiastic pushed their ideas too far, and an ill-regulated 
Tcneradtion for antiquity carried a great many feeble and some 
verv elemnt minds over to the church of Rome, there is no 
doubt that the rise of what is called Puseyism has infused 
fresh vigour into many of the clergy, and acted favourably 
even on their theological opponents, by directing them to more 
practical efforts, and more useful parochial ministration. 
The bishops, for the last fifty years, have not elevated the 
character of the church; and amid the claims advanced on 
their behalf to the earthly grandeur of a feudal lord, and the 
spiritual dignity of a successor of the apostles, the mind 
turns instinctively to the name of Reginald Heber, the 
greatest ornament of his order, who inhabited no palace, and 
sat in no parliament, but who carried the loving-tidings 
among the heathen of Hindostan — 

** He taught them how to live, and (oh 1 too high 
The price for knowledge !) tanght them how to die I * 

But even at home some chiefs of the church may be found 
who form no unworthy fraternity with Reginald Heber; and 
the number of such persons will increase, as pnblic opinion 
makes it impossible that men shovdd ever again be selected 
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for promotioii to that sacred office as a reward for personal 
sycophancy or political tergiversation. 

Literature also felt the impulse of the time. Books became 
a possession for the people. They were no longer bound up in 
ostentatious quartos, and locked in the shelyes of unopened 
libraries. The immense success of Sir Walter Scott's novels 
had suggested to the enterprising publisher, Mr. Constable, 
the grand idea of a hundred-fold sale by a great diminution of 
price. Circumstances prevented the complete realization of 
this scheme at that time ; and to Mr. Charles Knight— who 
still lives to enjoy the reverence and gratitude of all who 
appreciate the incalculable benefits he has bestowed on the 
general public by his labours and sacrifices in its behalf — we 
are indebted for the first successful combination of goodness 
and cheapness in a work of standard merit ; thus the Penny 
Magazine and Penny Cyclopsedia will be a monument to all 
future time of what this combination can effect. These 
works reached at one time the amazing circulation of 200,000 1 
and though both were failures in point of pecuniary remunera- 
tion in the hands of their original proprietor, who spent about 
40,000/. iu the cause, they set the example to other and more 
prosperous undertakings ; till works, which some years ago 
would have been only within reach of the opulent, are now 
sold by publishers, like Messrs. George Bx)utledge, Bohn, and 
others, at prices which the poorest may afford. 

Science and the arts advanced with equal speed. The 
ingenuity of man was strained to its utmost limits; un- 
expected discoveries widened the domain of his knowledge, 
and brought new powers into subordination to his skill. It 
is useless to dwell on the marvels of the electric telegraph, or 
the Dagu^reotype, or the ranges of new creation opened to 
MS by Lord£x)sse's telescope, or the collected treasures of the 
world in the aystal palace of Paxton. It wiU be sufficient 
to name these as illustrating the progress of mankind during 
the years of peace. The accession of Victoria, in 1837, on 
the death of William, attached the nation to the throne by 
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tenderer lies thaa mere loyatty. A fair «od umooent girl, 
presiding over the most powerful of notions, enHsted ike 
feelings of ancient cbivilij cm behalf of the most eon^tu- 
tioaal of ralers. Amid all the struggles of partieB, and 
tike ahnost internecine wax that took place between classes on 
the subject of the com laws, there has alw%js been one 
point of nnion whidi has preserved the oombatsmts within 
legal bonnds-^and that has been the wisdom and modera- 
tion of the queen. Her domfcstie happiness was secured, and 
her councils greaily strengthened, in 1840, by her marriage 
with her cousin, Prinee Albert of Saxe Ck>burg. No man 
has ever held so invidious a position with such matcUfCSS ddlL 
From his very position unavoidably the most injftuentiai 
adviser of the crown, he has so kept within the limits of his 
authority, or so guided liie conduct of the sovereign, that 
the most jealoits of oonstitutioDaiists can find no fault with 
his behaviour. The part he has taken in public affairs has 
been so disinterested, and the patronage he has eiitended to 
all useful undeirtakings so judicious, that the oounlary reve- 
rences his wisdom as much as it admires his virtues. 

The struggle for unrestricted freedom in the importation of 
com, or, in other words, for the abrogati<Hi ai the com bms, 
by which the prices of agricultural produce were srtifkaally 
enhanced, lasted for many years. Again the country was 
indebted for tcanquillity to the self-sacrifice and political 
foresight of Sir Robert Peel Finding that circumstances 
had changed — that the population had increased beyond the 
power of home sup^y-— that a new development of trade was 
wanted to raise manolscture^ and eventually the land itself to 
higher and surer prosperity than ever, he had the magnanimity 
to confess his diange of s^itim«it, and again descended from 
power as the governor, to be honoured in private life as the 
benefactor, of the people, ^ce that great question was 
decided) in 1846, all others have sank isio secondary impor- 
tance. If prices are raised, the sufferers are now well aware 
that the misfortune happena from unavoididtle causes, and not 
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from selfish legislation. Tranquillity leigns in the conntiy, 
and the laws are strictly observed even during the quarrels 
between employers and their workmen, which occasionallj 
axis<^ as to the amount of wages ; and while foreign countries 
have been convulsed with revolution, and trampled on by 
military violence, England has kept the noiseless tenour of 
her way, secure in the enjoyment of national freedom, and 
guarded from foreign danger by union and strength. Though 
two pillars of onr state have fallen, we look with nnabate^ 
•eoaafidenoe to the permanency of the building, and trust thai 
others will be raised to take their place. Sir Eobert Peel, 
the patriot statesman, was taken from us by a fall from his 
horse, 2nd July, 1850 ; and "Wellington, the sage and warrior, 
<$losed his memorable life, after a few hours' illness, at Walmer 
€astle, the 14th September, 1852. The hero of a hundred 
fights lies beside Nelson in the great cathedral of London; 
and scarcely had the sound of mourning died away, and the 
nnf&ed bells of ten thousand parishes tolled for his loss, 
when a cloud of war began to arise in the East, and the 
.aggressions of Hussia were pushed to so unjustifiable a 
length, that the sword which had lain dormant so many 
years was drawn from its sheath, and the Baltic and the 
Enxine resound at the same moment with English guns. It 
seems as if a separation was doomed to be established 
between the wars of the past and of the future. The great 
names that would have combined them have passed from 
among the living ; and in the tomb of the Invalides in Pazis, 
and the mausoleum of St. Paul's, are deposited the ani- 
mosities of two gallant nations. Prom their union, we hope^ 
will spring new triumphs, as glorious as the last, equally 
honourable to both, and beneficial to the civilization and 
iiappiness of the world. 
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Navy, British, YictorioaB awet the 

Spanish, 211 
Nlthsdale, Lord, impeadwirt, 209; 

escapes, ib, 
NobiU^, hmabled by Haniy ¥11., 

78, 88 ; deoay of the, 171 
Norman inyasion, 19 
Norsemen inTade England, 14 
Orange, Friaee of; aee William 

UL 
Paris ocoiq>ied by the allied ar- 
mies, 269 
Barliaaaent of 1«40, their con- 

tests with Charles L, 120, 121, 

124 et seq, ; power of; 287 
Fterliamentaiy reftxrm, agitation 

for, 278 
Partlea, state of, in Queen Anne's 

reign, 203; in the reign of 

^korge L, 205 
Feel, Sir fiGtet, aRwinted minis- 

ter, 277; introdaoea Catholic 

emancipation, 278 ; and repeals 

the Com Laws, 282 ; death of, 

988 
Perkin WBri>eok,thePretender, 80 
Philip IL of Spain« married to 

Queen Mary, 97 
Pitt, Wm., prime aainister of Eng- 
land, 847, 251; hia eloquence, 

261 
— — « Comet of horae,*' 221 
Poictiers. battle of, 06 
Piape Innocent, his triomph over 

King John, 46 
Popes of Some, their power, 67 
Pretender, the, ddsnted at Cnl- 

lodsn, 824 
" Prince of Wales," the son of 

Edward L so created. 57 
Printing, inyentiono^ and effects, 

89 
Protestants, murder of, 110 
Poritana, in tfaenign of Jamaa L, 

111-114 

Quebec, capture of, 285 

Baleigh, Sir Walter, 172 

Beform bill, 279 

Beformation, its causes and suc- 
cess, 86 etaeq.ieSeotaoithe, 178 
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ReTolution of 1688, 153 
XUchard I., the lion-hearted, 41 ; 

a harsh and oraelJdng, A. ; hb 

death, 48 
«-■■ ■ II., BB; hia unfortunate 

feiign, 67, 68 
■■ III., hig oppressions, 74 ; 

his contests, 75 ; defeated and 

killed on the field of Bosworth, 

ib. 
Robert, duke of Normandy, 81 
Kobin Hood, the bold outlaw of 

Sherwood forest, 42 
Bollo, the Norseman, 15 
Soman period, 2 
**Bo6e6,*' White and Bed, 68; 

wars of the, 78, 75 
Bussell, Admiral, 176 
Bussia, rise of, 229 ; invaded by 

France, 266 
Sacheverel, Dr., prosecution of, 

191 
Saxon period, 5 ; the Heptarchy, 

7 ; termination of the, 22 
Scotch, invasion of the, 125 
Scotland, invaded by Edward I., 

60 ; the English expelled from, 

ib.i struggles with England, 

64 ; union with, 198 ; terms of 

the, 195; insurrection in, 207* 

209 
Serfdom, of the Saxon period, 13 
Sidmouth, Lord, character of, 2 72 , 

273 
Simon de Hontfort, his struggles 

with Henry III., 49 
Slavery of the Saxon period, 18 
South Sea Bubble, 215 
Spanish navy destroyed, 211 
Stage reformed, 240 
Stephen, 82 ; his contests with 

Matilda, ib. 
Strafford, Lord, 121; his trial 

and execution, 127-129 
Stuart, Charles Edward, the Pre- 
tender, 224 
Thomas k Becket, his origin, obii- 



racter, and contests with Hemy 
n., 35 etaeq. ; his assassinatioli, 
38 

Traditions, historical, 58 

Tunis, bombu'dment of, 141 

Victoria, Queen, her' aoeessioa. 
281 ; her amiable character, 282 

Vienna, congress of, 270 

Wales, subdued by Edward I., 57 ^ 

Wallace, William, his noble de- 
fence of Scotland, 60 ; his exe 
cution, 61 

Walpole, Sur Bobt., his influence, ' 
216, 217, 219 

Wat Tyler, his rebeliioBt «7 

Waterloo, battle ot, 270 

Wellington, Duke, his military 
career, 258 ef 8eq.\ his charac- 
ter, 269 ; appohited minister, 
277 ; his death, 288 

W^h, their antipathy to Hm 
English, 68 

Wentworth ; see Strafford 

Whig party, the, 175 

Wilkes, John, 245, 249 

William I., the Norman, defeats 
Harold at the battle 6f Hast- 
ings, 21 ; ascends the English 
throne, 26; his death, 81 ; his 
sons, Bobert, William,, and 
Henry, (b. 

II. Buftis, 81 

' III., Prince of Orange, 

arrives in England, 153 ; the 
crown conferred upon him, 155 ; 
his "bill of rights," ib.; bit 
liberal measures, 158; reflee- 
tions on his reign and times, 
159 et »eq.; his patrioUe cha- 
racter, 175; his militaiy anc- 
cesses, 187; his death, 179 

IV., his character, 979 ; 



instrumental to the reform bill» 

279; death of, 281 
Wolfe, General, takes QuebeOv 

234 ; his death, 285 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 91 
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